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The American Society for Reformation Research has long felt the need to 
provide scholars in the general area of the Reformation with an additional outlet 
for their scholarly writing. The first issue of the Occasional Papers of the 
American Society for Reformation Research is devoted to meeting the most 
pressing need of our members: the chance to publish their articles without a 
delay of several years. Subsequent editions may well be devoted to short studies 
on one or another Reformation theme, or translations of important documents. 
Future policy will depend upon the decision of the Editor when he is chosen. 
Hans Hillerbrand, Phil Bebb, and I are responsible for the first issue. The ASRR 
owes a vote of thanks to Prof. N. Steneck, of the University of Michigan who 
made possible the composition of this volume at a very reasonable cost. 

I have added the five articles found in the last part of this volume on my 
own initiative; I did so when the original manuscript had already been composited 
and I was told that additional articles could be added at no cost to the Society, 
if this were done without delay. I acted to save time and money, and crave the 
indulgence and pardon of my fellow editors and the readers of this collection of 
essays. What I have done should not set a precedent for future editors. 

R. C. Walton 
Editor pro temp 



THE AMERICAN SOCIETY FOR REFORMATION RESEARCH 
CONSTITUTION 

PREAMBLE 

The specialization of historical study and research, the critical importance 
of the Reformation movement, broadly interpreted as the various religious 
movements mainly of the sixteenth century, and the significance of these 
movements for subsequent centuries have prompted the formation of this 
organization and its incorporation of 23 July 1947 under the “General Not for 
Profit Corporation Act” of the State of Illinois. 

NAME 

Article I: The name of this organization is THE AMERICAN SOCIETY FOR 
REFORMATION RESEARCH. 


OBJECTIVES 

Article II: The Purposes for which this corporation is organized are: 

a) To promote the study of the Reformation; 

b) To act as a clearing house for the translation of primary and secondary 
works relevant to the history of the Reformation; 

c) To prepare and publish materials from the period of the Reformation; 

d) To foster research in all aspects of the period of the Reformation; 

e) To disseminate the results of such research by publication, lectures, 
conferences, seminars, annual meetings, and any other media suitable 
for such dissemination. 

MEMBERSHIP 

Article III: Any person interested in the study of history, especially in the 
objectives of the society, and ready to prom ote them shall be eligible for 
membership in this society. 


OFFICERS 


Article IV: 

1) The officers of this society shall be a president, one vice-president, a 
secretary, and a treasurer. 

The Council shall consist of nine members. These nine shall include 
the president whose term expired at the previous year, the four 
officers* and four members elected at large. 
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3) The nominating committee shall consist of four members. 

4) All officers, members of the Council, and members of the nominating 
committee shall be elected by the mail ballot submitted to the 
members of the society. 

CHANGES IN THE CONSTITUTION 

Article V: Changes in this constitution may be made at an annual meeting 
provided that prior notice in writing was given to the membership at least thirty 
(30) days before the meeting. Absent members may vote by mail on such changes. 
Voting shall be by ballot and a majority of all votes cast shall be necessary to 
effect the change or changes. 


DISSOLUTION 

Article VI; Upon dissolution of this society, all of its properties not required to 
satisfy its obligations shall be disposed of by transfer to a non-profit organization 
incorporated under the incorporations not-for-profit act of the State of Missouri. 
As herein used the word “organization” shall mean any corporation, association, 
trust, foundation, or other organization established and operated exclusively for 
non-profit, religious, charitable, or educational purposes. Dissolution shall be 
pursuant to the vote of the majority of the members entitled to vote and shall 
not at any time be made by a vote of the Council of the society. 

BY-LAWS 

Section I. Gasses of Members. 

A) There shall be four classes of voting members in the society: 

1) Patron members who pay dues annually of $50.00 dollars or 
more. 

2) Supporting members who pay dues annually of $25.00 dollars 
or more. 

3) Individual members who pay dues annually of $10.00 dollars. 

4) Retired professors and students who pay dues annually of $5.00 
dollars. The students shall be attested by a responsible officer of 
the institution in which they are enrolled. 

B) Institutions subscribing to the Archiv filer Reformationsgeschichte 
($10.00 dollars per annum) or any other publications or services of 
the society shall be designated “subscribers to the society.” They 
shall not be franchised. 

Section II. Meetings. Meetings of this society shall be held annually: 

1) Ordinarily the annual meeting shall be held at the time and place at 
which the American Historical Association and/or the American 
Society for Church History meet. A quorum shall consist of the active 
members present. 



2) Special meetings may be called by the Council of the society. 

3) Notice of all meetings shall be in writing and shall be mailed at least 
thirty (30) days before the date of the meeting. 

4) Locd or regional conferences, workshops, and seminars may be 
arranged by the Council of the society. 

Section III. Duties of Officers . The duties of the officers of this society shall be 
such as usually pertain to those offices. The president shall be the 
chief executive officer of the society. 

Section IV. Elections . 

1) The president and vice-president shall be elected for a two-year term. 
The vice-president shall succeed to the presidency. They shall not be 
eligible for re-election. 

2) The secretary and treasurer shall be elected for four-year terms, one 
being voted on in every other year, excepting that in the first election 
the secretary shall be elected for a two-year term. They shall be 
eligible for re-election. 

3) Four members of the Council shall be elected in the first election. 
The one having the highest number of votes shall serve for four years; 
the one with the second highest, for three years; the one with the 
third highest, for two years; the forth, for one year. Thereafter one 
member of the Council shall be elected each year. They shall be 
eligible for re-election to one term. 

4) All elections shall be by mail ballot and all members shall be notified 
by mail of the results of all elections. At least two nominations shall 
be made for the vice-president, secretary and treasurer, members of 
the Council, and of the nominating committee, and, except as 
provided for in paragraph 3 of this section, a candidate must receive 
a plurality of all votes cast to be declared elected. 

5) A nominating committee of four members in such a manner that two 
are elected each year, no one being eligible for re-election until a.year 
has elapsed. The member having the highest votes shall serve as 
chairman of the committee. 

6) Officers and members of the Council assume their duties immediately 
after the close of the annual meeting. 

Section V. Nominating Committee. 

1) The nominating committee shall supervise and conduct all elections 
for the officers, members of the Council, and members of the 
nominating committee. 

2) It shall certify all elections to the membership as required by article 
V and section IV of article VI. 

Section VI. The Council shall appoint a committee on research and publications 
including a managing editor, a book review editor, and a bibliography 
editor for the Archiv, and the editor of the Newsletter;a membership 
committee; and such other standing and ad hoc committees necessary 
to carry out the affairs of the society. 

2) The Council shall submit a budget for approval at the annual meeting. 

3) The Council shall have authority to make temporary appointments 
until the next regular election. 
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Demands for Reform by Urban Dissidents 
During the German Peasants* Revolt* 

Lawrence P. Buck 
Widener College 

UNTIL RECENTLY, western historians have paid little attention to the urban 
revolts which accompanied the German Peasants’ War. In 1975, as part of the 
commemoration of the 450th anniversary of the Peasants’ War, three articles 
appeared which concentrated upon the urban disturbances.^ Marxist historians 
have been somewhat more concerned with the urban rebellions, but to date their 
scholarship has not produced a definitive work on this subject. 2 Both Marxists 
and non-Marxists have called for more research on the popular movements within 
the cities during the Peasants’ Revolt 2 

The events of 1524-25 in the former imperial cities of Nuremberg, 
Nordlingen, Rothenburgo.d.T.,and (Bad) Windsheim provide an opportunity to 
study the urban dimension of popular insurrection in the early sixteenth century. 
In these cities, economic,social,and political grievances, in combination with the 
disruptive impact of the Peasants’ Revolt and the Reformation, resulted in four 
nearly-simultaneous disturbances. To forestall a union between the urban and 
rural rebels, the governments redressed the grievances of the dissidents within 
their city walls .4 Unfortunately for the rebels, the reforms proved ephemeral; 
after the defeat of the peasants, the city fathers abrogated most of the changes. 
Neverthless, by studying the concessions, and the events which led to their 
promulgation, it is possible to discover the problems and tensions within the early 
sixteenth century German city. The following essay treats three specific questions: 
(1) Who were the rebels; that is, from which strata of urban society did they 
come? (2) What were their grievances? (3) Why did they choose to agitate for 
change in 1524-25? 

Windsheim was the first of these cities where revolt led to the granting of 
concessions. There, a controversy developed over the evangelical parish preacher, 
Thomas Appel. His preaching against traditional Catholic ceremonies had led to 
anticlerical demonstrations. Frightened by Appel’s growing popularity and 
influence with the common man, the city council removed him from office. A 
number of artisans and vinedressers resented the dismissal of their favorite 
preacher, and complained to the burgomaster; but the latter’s attempts at con¬ 
ciliation failed. On the evening of March 25,1525, a group of rebels occupied the 
town hall, armed themselves, seized the keys to the city, assembled the full 
citizenry, and elected a shoemaker as their captain.-5 The city fathers in Nuremberg, 
acting on an existing alliance which allowed them to intervene in Windsheim’s 
affairs, quickly sent a delegation to resolve the differences. For four days a special 
citizens’ committee met with the Nuremberg arbitrators. Their deliberations 
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resulted in the drafting of thirty articles of reform, which the city council had to 
accept. This document was known as the Versicherungsbrief 

The disturbance started in Rothenburg on March 24, 1525, when the 
populace elected a citizens’ committee to look into the matter of the peasant rebels 
in the countryside. This committee of forty-two men eventually seized control 
of the city government. Meanwhile, various artisan groups within the community 
drew up lists of their grievances, and delivered them to the committee. Responding 
to this, the citizens’ committee drafted a new constitution based on the artisans’ 
complaints. This so-called Neuordnung consisted of thirty-seven reforms, plus two 
codicils listing specific grievances to be redressed. On April 16 the citizens’ com¬ 
mittee and the inner council signed and formally ratified the Neuordnung, thereby 
setting up a new government. 6 

At Nordlingen, a letter from the city chancellor to the community’s 
representative at the Swabian League served as the spark which set off the revolt. 
The chancellor (Georg Mair) was a member of an exclusive, conservative clique 
known as the Grauer Bund\ which had gained control of the inner council. He 
reconnoitered the nearby peasant encampment at Deiningen, and, in his letter, he 
reported the size of the rebel army. He further described the peasants as dissolute, 
poorly armed and badly organized,and he questioned why the League was waiting 
to attack. 7 The letter fell into the hands of the Deiningen rebels, who, in turn, 
showed it to their supporters in the city. When news of the letter reached the city, 
the rebellion began. 

The Nordlingen dissidents included members of three different groups: 
(1) fine cloth weavers (Geschlachtwander); (2) sympathizers with the peasant 
rebels; and (3) opponents of the Grauer Bund . On the night of April 3,1525, a 
number of dissidents assembled the citizenry, imprisoned the city chancellor, 
and freed the chief political opponent of the Grauer Bund from house arrest .8 
Eventually, to restore the peace, the inner council declared a general amnesty for 
all the rebels, and established a broadly-representative committee to redress griev¬ 
ances. This committee drew up twenty-nine articles of reform which the inner 
council had to accept.^ 

The situation in Nuremberg was different from that of the other cities, for 
there the dissidents never gained the upper hand. Yet, from the steps which it 
took, it is clear that the city council felt itself seriously threatened.! 0 The diffi¬ 
culties started during the summer of 1524 when the peasants in the Nuremberg 
territory refused to pay their tithes.! 1 At the same time popular agitation began 
within the city. By siding with the peasants, the urban dissidents hoped to over¬ 
throw the council, drive out the rich, establish new guilds, and abolish the collec¬ 
tion of certain property and excise taxes (Losung and Ungeld). 12 The organizers 
of this abortive revolt were an innkeeper and a draper’s apprentice. The rebels 
posted placards throughout the city calling for the common man to revolt. At 
the same time supporters of the peasants’ cause attended rebel assemblies in the 
countryside. In fact, one Nuremberg carpenter tried to recruit several hundred 
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men to aid the peasant rebels. 1 3 

In spite of all this, the council remained firmly in control. It locked the 
church steeples so that unauthoirzed persons could not sound the tocsin; it pro¬ 
hibited artisans from illegally assembling crowds by going about the streets with 
drums; it garrisoned the city; and it offered a large reward (50 gulden) for infor¬ 
mation about the dissidents. Eventually, the council made several arrests; it exiled 
the carpenter who had tried to recruit a force to support the peasants; and 
it executed the draper’s apprentice and the innkeeper who had tried to organize 
the revolt. 14 

As the rural insurrection spread across Germany during the spring of 1525, 
the Nuremberg council records refer to growing unrest within the city. To limit 
contact between the peasants and their supporters, the government placed guards 
at the city gates; 15 but it did not stop its citizens from individually sending aid 
to the peasants, for it feared that to do so would risk open rebellion in the city. I 6 
Not all of the council’s measures were negative. In response to the threatened 
rebellion in 1524 the government issued an order which lightened the burden of 
taxation for the common man. In 1525, when the council feared that it was 
abouttobeattacked, it issued anotherordinance which made further concessions.! 7 
In Nuremberg, as in Nordlingen and Windsheim, no original grievance lists have sur¬ 
vived. Consequently, the concessionary documents afford the only opportunity 
to discover the specific complaints of the dissidents. Only for Rothenburg are the 
original grievance lists still extant. 

Social Status of the Rebels 

Evidence concerning the soical standing of the rebels is fragmentary for 
Nuremberg and Windsheim, more complete for Nordlingen and Rothenburg, but 
in every case it is clear that the dissidents were artisans and shopkeepers. In 
Nuremberg the dissidents included a draper’s apprentice, an innkeeper, a carpenter, 
and a printer; in Windsheim, a shoemaker, a hatter, a rope maker, and a pewterer; 
in Nordlingen, wool weavers, fine cloth weavers, innkeepers, carpenters, butchers, 
a purse maker, a glazier, a shoemaker, a barber surgeon, a furrier, a baker, and a 
cloth cutter, among others. In Rothenburg, thirty-six different crafts submitted 
grievance lists at the time of the revolt. 

In order to describe the standing of these rebels within society, it is necessary 
to define the social stratification of the sixteenth-century city in terms of the 
values listed in the urban tax records. In most sixteenth-century German cities, 
the property taxes were based on a percent of the total worth of a person’s estate. 
Put, simply, the question is how large was the estate of a poor man. Various 
sixteenth-century ordinances can be of some help at this point. In Nuremberg, 
for example, one was too poor to become a citizen if one’s estate amounted to 
less than 100 gulden. 1 8 In 1525, when the Nuremberg council exempted the 
poor from paying taxes for a year, it used 100 gulden as the qualification for tax 
exemption. 1 9 In Nordlingen, one could become a citizen if he had an estate of 
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thirty gulden or more; 2 *) those whose estates amounted to less than twenty-five 
gulden paid a minimum tax of one lb 21 Apparently, an estate value of less than 
100 gulden indicated a relatively “poor” man; those whose estates amounted to 
less than twenty-five gulden made up the bottom of the economic scale. 22 

Of the four cities under consideration, the best tax records for 1525 exist 
in Nordlingen 23 From the proceedings against the rebels after the revolt it is 
possible to identify thirty-three men who were most actively involved in the 
rebellion 24 Of these, 60.6 percent had an estate value of 100 gulden or less; 33 
percent had an estate of less than twenty-five gulden; 18.2 percent had an estate 
value of 101-200 gulden; and only 21.2 percent had an estate value of more than 
201 gulden. Most of the rebels were thus men of modest means. 

On the other hand, the men whom the rebels selected as new members of 
the city council and as new guild masters 25 were relatively well-to-do; three-fourths 
of them had estate values of more than 400 gulden, and half of them had estates 
which exceeded 1000 gulden. 2 ^ From this one can conclude that, at least for 
Nordlingen, the rebels were fairly poor artisans and shopkeepers, but the men 
whom they elected to office came from the middle and upper levels of society. 27 
A paucity of records makes it impossible to describe the rebels in the other cities 
with such precision, but since they had similar occupations and similar grievances 
to those of the rebels in Nordlingen, one is inclined to conclude that their eco¬ 
nomic standing was roughly comparable to that of the Nordlingen dissidents. 

Grievances of the Rebels 

I. The grievances which the concessionary documents redressed divide into 
several general categories. Complaints related to municipal finances were evident 
in each of the disturbances. Feeling the pressures of an inflationary economy, and 
resenting the fact that the burdens were unequally divided, the rebels demanded 
relief from the pressure of taxes, fees, rents, and rising prices. The most universally- 
resented tax was the Ungeld , an excise tax collected on beer and wine at a rate 
varying from ten to twenty percent of the purchase price. It made up the largest 
single revenue which the cities collected. 28 In Nuremberg prior to 1524 Ungeld 
had to be paid in gold. During the late fifteenth century the value of gold had 
increased while the value of silver had declined. This meant that the amount of 
Ungeld collected had, in fact, gone up. 2 9 Reacting to popular pressure, the Nurem¬ 
berg city fathers reduced the burden of Ungeld by allowing half of it to be paid 
in silver. 30 The rebels in the other three cities likewise demanded reforms in the 
collection of this levy .31 

The various concessionary documents also contained reductions in the pro¬ 
perty tax assessments. In Nuremberg the changes allowed all tax payers to deduct 
100 gulden from their total taxable wealth in calculating their 1525 tax assess¬ 
ments; the poor, whose estates amounted to less than 100 gulden, did not have 
to pay any property taxes 32 The Versicherungsbrief reduced the tax paid on cash 
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by twenty-five percent, and that paid on real estate by seventeen percent. 33 The 
Nordlingen council indirectly reduced taxes by dropping the requirement that 
they be paid in gold. 34 In Rothenburg, theNeuordnung reduced the property tax 
rate from one percent to one-half percent, and reduced the Nachsteuer from 
twenty percent to ten percent 35 {Nachsteuer was a property tax collected if one 
moved away from the city; the intent was to discourage wealthy tax payers from 
leaving the city, but the result was to make it difficult for artisans, who had 
fallen on hard times, to go elsewhere in search of work.) 

The city governments made other financial reforms as well. The ordinances 
reduced stallage, the fee paid to have a stand on the city market (Nordlingen, 
Windsheim, Rothenburg 36 ); controlled rents (Windsheim and Nuremberg 3 7); 
cut back charges for using the municipal scales (Rothenburg 3 8) and the municipal 
mill (Windsheim 39 ); and made ground rents extinguishable (Nuremberg and 
Nordlingen 40 ). In Rothenburg the dissidents established four new tax officials 
to oversee the income and disbursement of municipal revenues, and a speical 
committee to audit the treasury’s records once a year 4 1 

II. The rebels wanted not only a greater voice in the administration of the 
city’s revenues, but also a greater role in the organization and regulation of their 
crafts. 42 To safeguard their political authority, the councils in Nuremberg, 
Windsheim, and Rothenburg had outlawed guilds in their cities. Instead of guilds, 
these communities had “artisan associations,” which the government organized 
and controlled. Nordlingen had traditional guilds, but the council exercised con¬ 
stant supervision through elaborately detailed guild regulations 43 The demand 
for a role in regulating the crafts took several forms. The Nuremberg dissidents 
called for the creation of new guilds, but since the rebels did not topple the 
government, they were unable to bring this about 44 The Rothenburg insurgents 
demanded that eachartisan association have the right to elect its own master (rather 
than have him appointed by the government), and they set up a mechanism for 
the masters to bring their grievances directly to the council 45 In Nordlingen, 
the most revolutionary craft was the fine cloth weavers {Geschlachtwander ). They 
received the right to form their own guild, separate from the wool weavers (Loder), 
and to elect their own guild master 46 

One problem which came up repeatedly was how to regulate the supply of 
raw materials to prevent hoarding and speculation. The Windsheim document 
called upon the council to promulgate an ordinance which would control hoarders 
and speculators 47 To ensure that the guilds would have an adequate supply of 
raw materials, the artisans in Nordlingen recommended that the government insti- 
stute an organized procedure of Zunftkauf: raw materials brought into the city 
should first be offered for sale to the appropriate guild, and only thereafter should 
they be sold to anyone else 4 8 Three of the ordinances had provisions to ensure 
a fair distribution of the supply of wood 49 The Rothenburg agreement called 
on the council to set the price of wool, while the changes in Nordlingen stated 
that no one was to purchase wool unless it was for his own manufacturing. 3 0 
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The Neuordnung strictly limited preemptive purchase rights; for example, dyers 
could purchase Flemish wool at the weekly market for only three hours before 
the market opened to the public. The Nordlingen dissidents completely abolished 
the preemptive purchase rights of individual artisans ? 1 Protecting the supply of 
raw materials thus involved policies which controlled both speculating middlemen 
and unscrupulous guildsmen. 

III. But the rebels wanted to do more than just change certain governmental 
policies. They were unhappy with the very forms of their respective city govern¬ 
ments, and therefore demanded political/constitutional reforms. Political disaffec¬ 
tion existed in each of the four communities, but only where the rebels gained 
control were they able to effect governmental change. In Nuremberg the rebels 
hoped “to throw the council members out of the city hall,” and “to overthrow 
the council.’’^ 2 But the city fathers remained in control, and the concessions in 
Nuremberg included no governmental restructuring. In the other three cities 
however, the dissidents were able to bring about democratic constitutional 
reforms. 

Prior to the revolt, the Rothenburg government consisted of a sixteen- 
member inner council, and a forty member outer council. The former drew its 
membership form the Erbare or “honorable ones,” defined in the constitution as 
“Burger, die nicht Handwerk konnen noch getrieben haben.” 53 The latter was 
supposed to represent artisans and shopkeepers, but in 1525 it was filled with 
relatives and friends of the Erbare. The constitutional changes greatly increased 
the role of the common man in municipal affairs. The reformed inner council 
was only half patrician, and none of its members could have relatives on the outer 
council. Further, the more broadly based outer council received the right to elect 
the inner council. Finally, so that all councilmen would have an equal chance at 
being chosen burgomaster, the ordinance ordered that the patrician councilmen 
should alternate with the non-patricians in electing to this office .5 4 

The domination of city government by a few powerful families was also 
one of the major grievances of the Windsheim dissidents. There, the inner and 
outer council each consited of twelve burghers. Political dissatisfaction existed 
because a few powerful families had gained control of the government by having 
relatives in both bodies. To break up this monopoly, the Versicherungsbrief 
granted each of the four wards of the city the right to elect representatives to 
the outer council, and prohibited relatives of the inner council members from 
sitting on either of the two bodies. Another reform had to do with the day-to-day 
operation of the government. The city’s bureaucrats had to keep regular office 
hours. They could no longer handle official matters while in their cups, for, as 
the document stated, “it is disgraceful [for officials] to conduct the city’s business 
while drinking wine .”5 5 

In Nordlingen, the artisans had a much larger voice in the government than 
in the other three cities, for half of the small council consisted of elected repre¬ 
sentatives of the guilds. Even so, there were political tensions. According to the 
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constitution, the small council was to consist of the sixteen-man Alter Rat and 
of sixteen guildmasters 56 By 1525, however, the size of the small council had 
shrunk form thirty-two to twenty-four members. Furthermore, there existed in 
the small council a powerful conservative faction, the so-called Grauer Bund , 
which wanted to move slowly in the religious Reformation, and which opposed 
both the peasant rebels and reform-minded guildsmen. There was also a seventy- 
two-member great council, composed of representatives from the twelve guilds, 
which was supposed to adivse the small council, but which in fact almost never 
met. Those who wanted reforms felt that they had to break up this conservative 
faction, and further democratize the small council. To this end, the rebels in¬ 
creased the size of the small council from twenty-four to thirty-two members. 
They also ordered the councilmen neither to accept bribes nor to grant them¬ 
selves special privileges; and they directed that only upstanding laymen were to 
sit on the council. “Doctors” (that is, doctors of Roman Law), and “arrogant 
and shrewd persons” (“hoch-und scharpfsinnige Personen”) were to leave the 
government. 57 

IV. A fourth group of concessions consisted of social-egalitarian reforms, 
which tended to close the gap between the privileged upper level and the less 
privileged middle and lower levels of society. None of the changes effected a 
thorough social revolution, but a democratizing thrust is clearly evident. For 
example, the Neuordnung stated that rich and poor would receive equal treat¬ 
ment. It also opened the city’s commons and quarry to the entire community. 58 
The Nordlingen concessions put an end to preferential treatment of the wealthy 
in the use of the city mill, in the distribution of wood, and in the sale of eccle¬ 
siastical or municipal property .59 The Windsheim Versicherungsbrief declared 
that the city’s meadows and pastures should be open to all citizens. 6 0 The 
Nuremberg ordinance granted the common man the right to extinguish hereto¬ 
fore irredeemable ground rents. Persons whose properties in the city were encum¬ 
bered with perpetual ground rents or other special payments in kind could now 
liquidate these through a money payment. Another concession expanded the 
testamentary rights of property owners. 6 1 

The rebels also demanded protection against harsh and arbitrary imprison¬ 
ment. The Nordlingen council agreed that no one charged with a civil offense 
would be detained without a hearing; the governments of Nordlingen, Rothenburg, 
and Windsheim had to promise to punish civil offenses in the less severe Strafturm 
or Turm, rather than in the harsher Diebsturm or Loch.^ 2 

A further social reform dealt with welfare administration. The Windsheim 
document set up a new citizens’ committee to oversee administration of the 
common chest; and it ordered the administrator of the Spital to discharge 
undeserving patients, and to take better care of the poor. Similarly, the Nuremberg 
ordinance reconfirmed the council’s policy of providing grain for the poor during 
times of inflation 6 3 The Nordlingen dissidents demanded better care for orphans. 
The goal of these reforms was not to establish a thoroughly egalitarian society, 
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but rather to ensure a more fair and just treatment for all within the existing 
social hierarchy. 

V. Finally, a number of concessions concerned ecclesiastical reform. By 
1525 there was a strong evangelical party in each of the four cities, and there is 
some evidence that the Reformation influenced the rebels. For example, the 
Windsheim changes granted the two leaders of reform the preacher Thomas 
Appel, and the Augustinian prior Stephan Reisser.the right to continue to preach. 
The Neuordnung ordered Rothenburg priests to stop celebrating vigils and 
masses. 64 But the one ecclesiastical concern which was present in each of the four 
cities in fact antedated the Reformation, though the evangelicals generally inte¬ 
grated it into their reforms, this was the demand that the clergy be forced to 
become citizens and pay taxes. Nordlingen ordered its monks and priests to “pay 
property and excise taxes and stand watch like other citizens.” 66 Windsheim 
decided to follow the lead of Nuremberg in this matter. 6 6 For its part, Nuremberg 
directed its priests to become citizens or face expulsion from the city. Those clerics 
who wanted to could get married, but in any case they had to stop living with their 
concubines. All members of the Nuremberg clergy had to begin paying taxes. 6 ? 

The Rothenberg rebels were by far the most anticlerical. They ordered the 
clergy to assume civil obligations, but then went on to demand that healthy 
young priests learn a craft and get married. Elderly priests (described as “alter, 
vertagter, verlebter priester”) could have an annual income of only fifty gulden; 
any income above that amount they should turn over to the city to be used “for 
the common good.” The rebels demanded the confiscation of clerical vestments, 
chalices, and jewels, and called for the abolition of ecclesiastical tithes within the 
city. (However, the negotiators from the imperial governing council insisted that 
the rebels drop the changes relating to disposition of ecclesiastical property, for, 
only an imperial diet or church council could make such decisions. 66 ) Thus, the 
demands for ecclesiastical change in part reflected the spread of the Reformation, 
but they also reflected typical late-medieval anticlerical sentiments. 6 ^ 

Timing of the Rebellions 

The discussion above has shown that a complex of economic, social, and 
political grievances motivated the rebels. But, in addition to these specific 
grievances, one must also consider the Reformation and the Peasants’ Revolt to 
explain why the rebellions occurred precisely when they did. The Reformation 
and the Peasants’ Revolt, though they did not cause the disturbances, created a 
situation which led to urban insurrection in 1524-1525. The case of Windsheim 
shows how the Reformation could serve to initiate rebellion. When the council 
began to fear that its new preacher was going too far in condemnation of traditional 
Catholicism, it removed him from office. This move, in turn .led to popular protest. 
Similar instances of radical preaching helped to create a fractious atmosphere in 
the other dties as well. 

The case of Rothenburg illustrates how the Peasants’ Revolt could precipitate 
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an insurrection. There the revolutionary citizens’ committee, which eventually 
seized power form the council, first came into being to look into the matter of 
rebellious peasant assemblies. Likewise, in Nordlingen, the proximate cause of 
the insurrection was the letter which the city chancellor sent to the Swabian 
League providing information about the nearby peasant army. In each of the four 
cities there was strong support for the peasants. The urban dissidents realized that 
they could strengthen their bargaining position by threatening to join with the 
peasant rebels if the councils would not agree to their demands. Thus, the con- 
catination of the Reformation and the Peasants’ Revolt with a complex of pre¬ 
existent grievances explains why the urban disturbances occurred in 1524-1525. 

Conclusion 

This examination of urban insurrections leads to the following conclusions: 

(1) From the analysis of the economic standing of the rebels and of their 
grievances, it is clear that the lower and middle levels of society were struggling 
against the social, political, and economic privileges of the patricians and Erbare. 
The rebels wanted greater popular participation in government, better care for 
the poor, and an end to numerous special privileges for the rich. 

(2) Given the economic status of the dissidents, it is not surprising that 
one of their chief concerns was the amelioration of their financial situation. The 
introduction of new taxes, the increase in the rates of traditional taxes, the 
requirement that certain levies be paid in gold, and the impact of an inflationary 
economy had combined to place great strain on men of modest means. They 
therefore sought relief through a reduction of taxes, fees, and indirect charges, 
and through reform of laws governing ground rents and testamentary rights. 

(3) In a time of financial hardship, the artisans were also struggling to pro¬ 
tect themselves against costly or unfair craft regulations, and against the hoarding 
of raw materials by speculators and middlemen. Thus, there were demands for 
the creation of traditional guilds with a political voice where they did not already 
exist. The insurgents also sought new ordinances against hoarding and speculation, 
tighter restrictions on preemptive purchase rights, and (in Nordlingen) the estab¬ 
lishment ofa policy of Zunftkauf to ensure that guildsmen would have an adequate 
supply of raw materials. 

(4) Religious concerns certainly influenced the rebels, in one case they even 
precipitated the revolt; but in the concessionary documents they were not as 
elaborately treated as the other reforms. The rebels’ resentment of clerical tax 
exemption combined with the anticlerical sermons of radical preachers, 70 led to 
agitation against the clergy and to the demand that clerics be forced to become 
citizens and pay taxes. However, other than the anticlerical articles, there were 
only two demands which concerned religious topics: the Versicherungsbrief or¬ 
dered that the evangelical reformers be allowed to preach, and the Neuordnung 
threatened to punish priests who continued to celebrate vigils andmasses. Although 
the urban rebels were influenced by the reformation, they placed greater emphasis 
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on other problems. 71 

(5) Just as the Reformation could set off rebellions which did not center 
on religious topics, so the Peasants’ Revolt could precipitate insurrections which 
did not emphasize peasant demands. The peasants complained about agrarian 
problems like serfdom, heriot, restrictions on hunting and fishing, alienation of 
village commons, and livestock taxes. The artisans and shopkeepers, on the other 
hand, demanded changes in craft regulations, in fiscal policy,in governmental form, 
and in laws regulating ground rents and testamentary rights. Thus, the urban and 
rural rebellions were two parallel movements, which, though interrelated in various 
ways, had different specific goals. 72 

Both the Reformation and the Peasants’ Revolt helped to set off the distur¬ 
bances in the four cities, but the reforms which the rebels achieved had little to 
do with the goals of either the evangelical or the peasant movement. Instead, the 
urban rebels concentrated on improving their economic, social, and political status 
within their communities. Unfortunately for them the reforms did not last; after 
the peasants’ defeat, the city councils rescinded most of the changes. Nevertheless, 
the concessionary documents have left a valuable record of the problems and 
tensions of the sixteenth-century German city. 
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DURING THE LAST four decades of the sixteenth century France was wracked 
by civil and religious strife. Catholics fought the Protestant Huguenots, and nobles 
sought political power at the expense of the weakened French Crown. In 1584, a 
new crisis arose which intensified the continuing struggle. The heir to the throne, 
the youngest of Queen Catherine de’ Medici’s sons, died. The next in line of 
succession according to French law was the Protestant Henry of Navarre, a fact 
which deeply troubled many sincere Catholics. Moreover, by that date it was 
apparent that the unstable King Henry III would die childless. If that were to 
happen, many Catholics were certain that Henry of Navarre would transform 
France into the largest and most populous Protestant country in Europe; he 
would also, it was feared, ban Catholicism and force French Catholics either to 
convert or to go into* exile. Few people at that time truly believed that two 
religions could coexist peacefully in one state. 

Fearing that the practice of their religion was threatened, many French 
Catholics reacted by banding together under the charismatic leadership of the 
Duke of Guise. Nobles and some city governments formed a loose association 
called the Catholic League. The ostensible aim of the League (or Sainte Union) 
was to force Henry III to name a Catholic successor. The Leaguers’ goals, however, 
actually were far broader. The Duke of Guise envisaged two possibilities: either 
of usurping the Crown himself, or of rendering Henry III powerless. Guise was 
aided in his resolve to secure power by a widespread hatred of the King, who was 
thought to be insufficiently harsh towards Huguenots and whose expensive tastes 
placed a severe financial burden on the country in a period of economic hardship. 

France was thus divided during this period between two parties a situation 
which continued even after Henry III was assassinated in August, 1589. On the 
one hand there were the Leaguers, who disliked Henry III, and were bitterly 
opposed to Henry of Navarre. On the other hand there were the royalists, com¬ 
posed of Huguenots who supported Henry III and were greatly excited by the 
prospect that their leader, might become the King of France. The royalist camp 
also included a group of men who envisaged a political settlement to the religious 
conflict, and were dubbed Politiques by their Leaguer opponents. Though they 
were Catholics, the Politiques believed that the religion of France’s monarch was 
a secondary consideration. They realized that only a strong decisive king could 
free the kingdom from continuing war. 

Fernand Braudel makes the following statement about the League: “The 
League was more than an alliance of passionate Catholics. And it was more than 
a tool in the hands of the Guises. It marked a deliberate return to a past which 
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the monarchy had fought and in part overcome: above all it was a return to an 
age of urban independence, the age of the city state.” 1 

In one sense this is a perceptive comment, for the League can be viewed as 
largely an urban movement. Although it was started by a union of nobles in 1584, 
the League welcomed the adhesion of towns. Contained in the oath of union 
sworn by all Leaguers were the words “the nobles and associated cities”. The 
attitude of peasants was not really taken into account, and probably few of 
them understood the League or actively joined it except in portions of the Midi 
and Normandy. During the 1 580’s and !590’s, the peasants either tried to remain 
neutral, or else they attacked both Leaguers and royalists indiscriminately. 

In another sense Braudel’s statement is one of many generalizations which 
historians have made about cities during the decade of the League, generalizations 
which lack universal applicability and which have never been seriously examined 
and tested. 2 

Part of the problem surrounding the study of cities during the League is 
the paucity of material on French urban history for the sixteenth century. Only 
in recent years have good scholarly works been written on French cities. 
Unfortunately, all of these works deal with the seventeenth century and there is 
very little adequate material on sixteenth century French cities. 3 Most of the 
primary sources probably lie buried in local town archives (unless such documents 
have been destroyed) and only a minute portion of these materials has been 
published. 4 

Despite the shortage of satisfactory sources, I have tried to utilize some of 
the available printed materials to prepare a work of synthesis designed to answer 
certain questions regarding French Catholic cities between c. 1 585 and c. 1595. 
This paper, then, ought to be regarded as a tentative essay which should pojnt 
the way to future research. 

My choice of cities has been governed largely by the availability of printed 
sources. The cities differed from each other in a number of important aspects; 
their populations varied considerably. Small towns such as Chateaugiron and 
Neufchatel-en-Bray contained about 1,000 inhabitants; St .-Malo had a population 
of 10,647; and other cities such as Nantes, Marseilles and Dijon contained between 
10,000 and 20,000 persons 5 Some urban centers were ports such as St.-Malo 
and Marseilles; others were manufacturing centers, such as Amiens and Beauvais; 
still others were administrative centers, the seats of provincial parlements or 
provincial governors, such as Dijon and Nantes. A few of the cities I examine had 
experienced acute religious conflict between Protestants and Catholics, though 
most had a history of militant opposition to Protestantism. By the mid-1580’s, 
they were all staunchly Catholic. Despite their differences, however, these cities 
were governed by roughly similar types of urban elites consisting of major 
merchants and upper class offlciers; the lower classes, the artisans and shopkeepers, 
were generally excluded from any say in the municipal government. These cities 
all faced similar problems during the period of the League. 
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The great age of communal independence in France was the twelfth and 
thirteenth centuries, though the movement never acquired the force and scope 
that it did in Italy or northern Spain. Even in the Middle Ages, French kings pre¬ 
ferred to retain some control over the cities in their realm, in part because they 
needed to utilize those cities’Financial resources. Beginning in the age of Louis XI 
and accelerating throughout the sixteenth century, the various urban centers of 
France which had once possessed a certain degree of autonomy, gradually lost 
their freedom of action. By the reign of the last Valois King, Henry III, the 
mayors and city councils were often handpicked by the king or his officials. 6 
In many cases, royal officials ran the city, or else the municipal bureaucracy was 
staffed with men more interested in scrambling for royal offices than in serving 
the local community. 7 Civic pride was no longer much in evidence by the second 
half of the sixteenth century. Even wealthy or prominent citizens were excluded 
from any active participation in urban affairs. With the growth of royal power, 
the taxes of the city dwellers multiplied, and they ended up in the king’s coffers. 

The contrast between this era of communal decadence and the period of 
the League which immediately followed it is occasionally striking. Some cities 
were swept by a wave of civic fervor. Because of an enlightened city council or a 
wise leader, they achieved a degree of freedom that had been unknown for decades. 
Other cities, however, had no time to develop feelings of civic pride. They merely 
exchanged masters—the king or his men for some local noble. Citizens of such 
towns seemed incapable of taking the initiative or of acting on their own behalf 
in municipal affairs. These cities never regained any form of urban independence. 8 

When the Duke and Cardinal of Guise were murdered on the orders of 
Henry III in December 1588, most of the provinces of northern France declared 
for the League: Brittany, much of Normandy, Champagne, Picardy, Burgundy, 
and the Lyonnais all rose against Henry III and vowed to avenge the murders of 
the League leaders. Much the same reaction occurred in the south in the area of 
Toulouse and Marseilles. Only in the southwest, the Dauphine, near the Loire in 
Touraine, and in the west, close to Bordeaux and La Rochelle were there areas 
that remained staunchly royalist. There were, however, royalist urban enclaves in 
League provinces, such as Chalons in Champagne. 

Cities as well as provinces played an important role in joining and adhering 
to the League. Yet a number of questions arise regarding this role: How and 
when did a town join the League? What did adhesion mean to a city’s inhabitants? 
Was the structure of city government changed once a city joined the League? To 
what degree did the populace as a whole play a role in the act of joining? 

A second set of questions revolves around the issue raised by Braudel and 
others. These scholars maintain that the League was the last period of the Ancien 
Regime during which a flowering of communal liberties occurred. However, such 
a generalization is open to question. To what extent can it be said that cities in 
this period became masters of their own destinies and developed their own 
policies? 9 
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A third series of problems concerns the extent to which League cities in 
this period were united with one another and acted in concert. According to the 
contemporary historian Palma Cayet, circulars were sent out from Paris between 
1585 and 1588 urging the establishment of underground city governments similar 
to the type of organization that the Sixteen were secretly promoting in the 
capital. 10 It was hoped that the League cities would formulate and implement 
their policies together. Following the murder of the Guises, a General Council of 
Union was established in Paris, and League cities were urged to send representatives 
to it. Because the Sixteen were the moving force behind these developments, it is 
worth asking to what extent Parisians controlled events in other cities. Leaving 
aside the national level, one might also ask if a league of cities arose in a given 
province? If such a local organization was set up, what were its functions and 
how effective was it? Did a large city undertake to dictate policies to a smaller 
town in the vincinity? If so, was such dictation received with anger or enthusiasm? 

Fourth, one can ask what problems cities shared during the League period. 
Finally, the question should be raised of how cities left the League and what 
their subsequent submission to Henry IV meant to their inhabitants. 

I 

JOINING THE LEAGUE 

How and when did cities join the League, and what did adhesion mean? 
The date on which different cities joined varied considerably. In part, the date 
appears to depend upon the distance of a given city from Paris. Following the 
Day of the Barricades (12 May, 1588), when the Paris city government was over¬ 
turned and the king was forced to flee from his capital, cities in the vincinity of 
Paris became Leaguer. Many cities joined the League only after the assassination 
of the Duke and the Cardinal of Guise in December 1588. This was true of 
Beauvais, which had sent delegates loyal to Henry III to the Estates General 
meeting at Blois. The Beauvaisis abruptly changed sides, however, after the news 
of the assassinations was received. Other cities waited for several weeks after the 
Blois murders before declaring themselves. Reims, which was a League stronghold 
only because the Cardinal of Guise was the city’s archbishop, seemed to prefer 
neutrality in the aftermath of the Cardinal’s death and only joined the League 
on 9 February, 1589. 

Cities became Leaguer in a variety of ways. Some were simply captured by 
outside forces, such as Autun. That Burgundian town maintained a studious 
neutrality until it fell to the army of the Duke of Nemours on 20 May, 1589.11 
With Nemours’ troops on hand to ensure compliance, the citizens duly elected a 
pro-League vierg (or mayor). Small towns such as Neuchatel-en-Bray near Rouen, 
and larger cities such as Chartres were also taken in this fashion. Sometimes an 
outside army would be admitted by League supporters within a city, an event 
which almost occurred at Limoges in October, 1589.1 2 If the city were not 
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conquered from without or by Leaguers within its gates, as happened at Marseilles, 
an “assembly of the people” might be called at which all able-bodied males were 
required to swear an oath upholding the Catholic religion. Those citizens who 
refused to sign the oath would either be imprisoned, exiled, or simply deprived 
of employment. 

The “assembly of the people” was an old communal institution designed 
to secure popular ratification of decisions of supreme importance, such as making 
truces. It had been rarely utilized in the recent past both because city governments 
were oligarchical and because they were increasingly staffed with hand-picked 
royal officials. Both before and during the decade of the League, an assembly of 
the people should not be regarded as a reliable index of the extent of popular 
participation in government. 

The term “assembly of the people” had come to refer to groups of citizens 
chosen by parishes, guilds, quartiers , or militia regiments. These delegates 
0 notables ) might decide that a given city should join the League. In Amiens, for 
example, on 20 May, 1588, at a meeting attended by numerous officials and over 
two hundred bourgeois, the Sainte Union was solemnly proclaimed.! 3 At 
Beauvais on 21 January, 1589 a general assembly met and, following a speech by 
the fiery preacher Lucain, the oath of union was sworn by the militia. The next 
day, a procession, including the mayor and various guild and judicial officers, 
consecrated the adhesion of Beauvais to the League, “approved by the unanimous 
vote of the inhabitants”.! 4 Sometimes a meeting of the city council made the 
decision to join the League and then had it ratified by the people. This was the 
case in Reims, where the council decided on 9 February, 1589 that, “all the 
inhabitants should be called to the Hotel de Ville by constables to swear the 
oath of union ‘similar to that of Paris’. All those who refused would be deprived 
of their jobs.” The city fathers evidently feared protests, however, so they 
decided to call a general assembly to sanction their action. The proceedings were 
carefully planned in advance. First the crowd was worked up to a religious frenzy 
by a sermon preached in the cathedral. Then the people marched to the Cordeliers 
monastery where the council’s decisions were confirmed. The assembly was even 
induced to vote for a garrison to protect the town, a most unusual step, given 
the popular distrust of soldiers.! 5 

Dijon joined the Sainte Union in a curious manner. The governor of 
Burgundy was the Duke of Mayenne, brother of the slain Guises and titular head 
of the League. He was on hand when Dijon and other Burgundian cities broke 
their ties with Henry III in January, 1589. The Dijon leaders feared any active 
involvement by the people in political affairs. Hence the decision to join was 
worked out in the form of an alliance between the Chambre de Ville and Mayenne. 
Dijon agreed to remain faithful to Mayenne, and thus to the League. In return, 
the Duke granted the mayor complete power over the city intra muros . This 
unusual agreement was made at the expense of the Burgundian Parlement which 
was constantly battling the city government over who had jurisdiction over such 
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urban affairs as police. 16 

Why didacity’sinhabitantsjoin the League, and what precisely did adherence 
mean to them? Many people undoubtedly joined out of religious zeal, for the 
professed goal of the Sainte Union was to prevent the Protestant Henry of Navarre 
from ascending the throne. Other people were captivated by the charismatic 
personality of the Duke of Guise. Still others, who may not have felt special 
affection for the Guises, were nevertheless so revolted by their murder that they 
signed the oath of union. In many cities the local preachers were staunch adherents, 
and their weekly sermons, preached with great zeal, may well have attracted and 
retained townsmen in the League. 

There may have been an economic motive for joining the League, France 
had been in the midst of an economic crisis since 1585. Henry Ill’s insistent 
demands for more taxes did not increase his popularity. Thus when the Leaguers 
in Paris took control of the city and announced that they were reducing the 
faille, this doubtless induced men burdened by years of economic hardship to 
adhere to the League. In Amiens, a false rumor circulated that the king wished 
to impose a garrison on the city. This was enough to persuade the townsmen to 
join the League. In Beauvais, as was true elsewhere, local conditions played a 
part, along with religious reasons: 

“For all these reasons: sincere Catholicism, attachment to municipal 
franchises, hatred of Calvinist seigneurs who were ravaging the 
contado, the preponderant influence of the clergy—one could from 
that moment (1 589) affirm that Beauvais would enter the League.” 1 ? 

To most urban dwellers joining the League meant that they were doing 
their utmost to keep France Catholic. The oath qf union they all swore affirmed 
that they would “shed the last drop of their blood” to keep Henry of Navarre 
off the throne. Leaguers knew that they would be called on to make sacrifices 
by lay and clerical leaders alike. They were not mistaken. However, the amount 
of their sacrifice, in monetary terms, was something they do not seem to have 
considered. 

Adherence to the League did not bring about much change in the social 
strata from which city governments were drawn, though occasionally people 
from the lower middle classes were admitted to the municipal League hierarchy. 
Thus in Troyes, two tavemkeepers found themselves on a purged city council. 18 
Almost invariably, those who had held city office before 1589 were ousted when 
a city joined the League. In most places a group of avocats or rich merchants 
who had been unable to penetrate the rapidly solidifying oligarchies, managed to 
use the League to seize power and to hang on tenaciously. They were not, however, 
so very different in background and outlook from their pre-League predecessors. 1 9 
Those cities that joined the League did not experience a structural change 
in their governments. For all the talk of democracy and communes during the 
League period, popular participation in elections was not instituted. Those cities 
which already possessed a certain amount of popular participation did not turn 
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to the people as a political force* On the contrary, city officials in the 1590’s 
like their counterparts in the 1580’s, sought to manipulate popular sentiment to 
stay in power. 20 

Thus cities joined the League at different times and for different reasons. 
Yet the League did not cause significant structural or governmental changes 
within cities. The people who ran urban governments were somewhat similar to 
those who had done so before in background and outlook, and they used the 
same techniques to govern. Some, like Jacques La Verne, mayor of Dijon, may 
have been more corrupt than their predecessors, hoping to acquire wealth and 
prestige more rapidly by peculation rather than by competing for royal offices. 
Others were honest and industrious public servants, who exhausted their personal 
fortunes to pay for needed city services, such as Nicolas de Hault, Mayor of 
Troyes 21 


II 

URBAN INDEPENDENCE 

In determining the degree of independence that each League city enjoyed, 
the relationship between the city council and the governor is of crucial importance. 
Almost every city had a governor at some point during the League, yet the office 
was one which was singularly ill-defined. Even modern historians such as Roger 
Doucet have had difficulty explaining the nature of the position. Originally the 
office was only a military post, and applied solely to a province. By the 1580’s, 
however, the term “governor” was also used for the military commander of a 
city. 22 The latter was the ultimate commander of the militia and all garrison 
forces, and was responsible for the defense of the city during a siege. Theoretically 
an urban governor was named by the king, and was thus a leading royal represent¬ 
ative in a town. Once the League held large areas of French territory, Mayenne 
began to reward his followers by naming them to governorships. Obviously, the 
governor was never elected by the people; and in fact, the imposition of such an 
official was often resented by the bourgeoisie. The Remois were furious to learn, 
in 1588, that someone in their city had actually asked the king to send them a 
governor 23 Often a governor would simply usurp the title and the office and 
use his position to enrich himself. Only very rarely was a city on good terms with 
its governor, as was the case in Auxonne in Burgundy. There the governor, Baron 
de Sennecey, exactly reflected the desire of the inhabitants for comparative 
neutrality. The Auxonnois seem to have admired, respected, and even loved the 
gentle Sennecey 24 

The post of governor in some ways was closely related to the degree of 
independence a city could enjoy. If the governor were a person of authority, and 
enormous influence, as was the case in Pontoise under Villeroi d’Alincourt, or 
Chalons, a royalist town, under Thomassin and d’Inteville, then one can say that 
urban independence barely existed. The governor might permit the old civic 
institutions to continue, but, if he were clearly in charge, then the city magistrates 
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could not easily formulate policy on their own. It was generally true that if the 
governor were a fairly strong character and was on the scene, he could control 
people and events to a significant degree. Once such a governor left the scene, 
however, local affairs could easily degenerate into chaos. This appears to have 
occurred in Orleans in 1591 when governor Claude de la Chastre left to fight 
with Mayenne’s army in the field. Terrible quarrels arose among the inhabitants 
over a variety of issues. The mayor, an ultra Leaguer, began to take dictatorial 
and unpopular measures, a newly established group of fanatic clerics began to 
cause trouble, and it took La Chastre some time to restore order upon his return. 25 
Occasionally a city would ask for a governor, especially if it were in imminent 
danger of capture by siege; on the other hand, some city councils violently resisted 
the impostion of a governor, or once one was imposed, reduced him to impotence. 
To the degree that a city could prevent the imposition of a governor, or could 
neutralize the one it had, that city was usually able to preserve its independence. 

Marseilles and St.-Malo were the only two cities in France able to achieve 
complete independence—direct their own foreign policies, call themselves 
republics, and prevent any interference in their internal affairs. They were both 
seaports and thus on the fringes of France. 

Even before the period of the League, Marseilles enjoyed a special position 
with respect to other French cities. In the thirteenth century, Marseilles had 
been a proud republic, and her citizens had not forgotten those glorious days 
which had ceased three centuries before. In 1575, the city council was allowed 
to assemble and deliberate without the presence of any royal officer, and with 
only the consuls of the city presiding. The office of viguier, the main royal official, 
had been declining in prestige and power for some time,and this official’s position 
worsened in the decade between 1575 and 1585. Thus long before Charles de 
Casaulx appeared as the leader of Marseilles, the consuls of that port enjoyed 
privileges which were virtually unique 26 

In the late 1580’s the city was torn by factional strife. After several 
attempted coups and power struggles within the local League, Charles de Casaulx, 
the son of an old merchant family, secured power in February, 1591, and ruled 
the city for five years. During his tenure, he managed to outwit and outmaneuver 
all rivals including those who had helped to place him in power: the Duke of 
Savoy, and a virago named the Countess of Saulx. Both thought they could use 
Casaulx to further their personal ends, and both turned out to be sadly mistaken. 

Casaulx dreamed of restoring the ancient Marseilles republic of the thirteenth 
century with himself at the head of the government as a sort of condottiere . To 
achieve his goals,he virtually cut Marseilles off from the rest of France, and began 
writing to the Grand Duke of Tuscany, the Pope, and Philip II of Spain for 
assistance. Because Casaulx was something of a tyrant in the classical Greek sense 
(he enjoyed an enormous amount of popular support and used his power to 
purge the city of wealthy opponents), the Grand Duke and the Pope refused to 
aid him. However, by the time Henry IV had converted to Catholicism and 
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conquered all of the southern part of his kingdom except Marseilles, Casauix 
realized that he had cut himself off from his land-based food supply. His letters 
to Philip II grew more urgent, and Philip finally heeded them. Yet even in this 
desperate situation, Casauix never suggested that Marseilles should abandon her 
independence and become part of the Spanish empire. As Philip II was preparing 
to assist this last fanatic holdout of League Catholicism in 1596, Henry IV sent 
Etienne Bernard to Marseilles to bargain with the “tyrant”. Bernard promised 
Casauix everything the latter wanted, but the Marseilles leader wisely distrusted 
the royal emissary. Bernard and a group of disaffected Leaguers planned to 
assassinate Casauix. On 17 February, 1596 the plot was carried out and Casauix 
was murdered as Spanish ships lay at anchor in the harbor. Upon news of his death, 
the ships returned to Spain. 

Casauix was a good ruler. He introduced the printing press to Marseilles 
(the city appears to have been rather backward in that respect), he widened and 
cleaned the streets, and he combined two failing poor hospitals into one flourishing 
organization. His other achievements consisted of establishing a mint, and setting 
up Marseilles’ own law court (as distinct from the Parlement of Aix) which lasted 
until 1599. Because of these reforms, and perhaps because they shared Casaulx’s 
vision of a Marseilles republic, the Marseillais idolized Casauix. Of course, he had 
his harsh side. There were the usual confiscations, and imprisonments of opponents, 
which occurred virtually everywhere during the League period. 27 

The other true republic during the League was St. -Malo, which lacked the 
republican traditions of a Marseilles, but which was inhabited by a hardy, seafaring 
population who valued independence, versatility, order, and total obedience in a 
dangerous situation 28 St. -Malo had the honor of being the first urban center to 
revolt against Henry III. Its revolution occurred in April, 1585, three years before 
the Parisian Day of the Barricades. Wanting neither the provincial governor 
Mercoeur (a Leaguer) nor the king interfering in their affairs, the town officials 
chose to govern themselves, and so formed a council consisting of twelve petty 
nobles, including the procureur-syndic (mayor) and several militia captains. This 
body adopted the title “Preserver of the city and chateau of St.-Malo.” 29 
Honore de Bueil, Count of Fontaines, governor of the city and commander of 
the chateau, was both terrified and mystified by the Malouins. A typical courtier, 
he could not understand these rough and hardy bourgeois. He thus did nothing 
to stop the formation of the council. 

Upon the assassination of the Guises, Fontaines, who was a royalist, 
announced the news to the Malouin notables as a great success for the Crown. 
The Malouins were not amused. They were Leaguers at heart, and disliked and 
mistrusted their governor. In March 1589, they reorganized the militia, naming 
four general captains to command the fourteen militia regiments. They also 
increased their council to eighteen. The governor was well aware of the citizens’ 
feelings towards him, and he isolated himself in the chateau where, as a virtual 
prisoner, he was able to observe the Malouins arming against him. Fontaines was 
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too afraid to announce the news of the assassination of Henry III and the accession 
of Henry IV, but the Malouins knew their governor’s royalist sympathies, and 
they guessed his intentions. On August 15,1589, they rose in revolt. The governor 
was forced to conclude a humiliating treaty with the citizens: “The accord stip¬ 
ulated that the Malouins would keep their liberites and franchises, would refuse 
to recognize Henry IV as King of France, and would never become Protestant.” 30 

At the end of December, the Malouins learned that Henry IV had captured 
Laval, and might march on St.-Malo at any time. The citizens ordered Fontaines 
to forbid Henry access to the town, but the governor rashly declared that the 
chateau would be at the king’s disposal. This unexpected boldness sealed his 
doom, for the Malouins rightly believed that Fontaines had broken his accord. 
On the night of 11 March, 1590, the seemingly impregnable chateau was taken. 
Sixty sailors, skilled in the use of rope ladders, scaled the fortress and admitted 
the crowd below. The chateau was sacked and the Fontaines was murdered. 3 1 
Freed from their unwanted governor, the Malouins declared their town a 
republic until a Catholic should become king. A council of elite bourgeois, “calm 
far-sighted businessmen”, ruled the city in oligarchical fashion. 32 For the next 
four years, the young republic managed to steer a successful but dangerous course 
between the royalists on the one hand, and the Duke of Mercoeur, the League 
governor, on the other. 33 

Safe within their walls, the Malouins prospered. Their city government 
raised taxes slightly, made alliances with other nearby communities, and promul¬ 
gated laws.The St.-Malo municipal council, composed of hard-headed merchants, 
declared the city a free port, and despite the war, both English and Spanish goods 
were to be found there in abundance. Piracy also proved to be a profitable side¬ 
line. At at time when the destruction of churches was the order of the day, the 
Malouins planned to add a new wing to their cathedral. And unlike so many cities 
in this period, St.-Malo ensured its own security through the attack and capture 
of hostile fortresses in its environs. When Henry IV became a Catholic, the 
Malouins sent an embassy to treat with him. They did not submit to the new 
king, but concluded a highly favorable accord which amounted to an agreement 
between equals. The king gave the Malouins everything they demanded including 
the following: no garrison was to be imposed on the city, the citizens were to be 
granted complete amnesty for past events, including Fontaines’ murder, and they 
were to be free to trade with all other nations. 34 In return, the Malouins promised 
to recognize Henry IV as King of France. 

Several other cities were not called republics, but their leaders, intelligent 
and ablemunicipal councillors, sought to exercise or create new municipal liberties. 
This was the case in Reims, which Henry admirably describes: 

In the presence of excesses committed by both Leaguers and royalists, 
the Reims councillors showed themselves worthy of their great city 
and worthy of power by their vigilence, firmness, and moderation. 

They did not refuse respect or submission to the central government 
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(in this case the League) but concerning the rights and privileges of 
Reims they remained inflexible: no citadel or military dictatorship; 
no tyranny imposed either by the people or by the state; we must be 
left in liberty, they said, and have full responsibility for our own 
actions—this was their constant reply to the enterprises of the mob, 
to Mayenne, and to [the League provincial governor] the Count of 
Saint-Paul 35 

The city council was harsh when it had to be and lenient when it could 
afford to be, and it thus saved Reims from the anarchy that afflicted so many cities. 

Beauvais is another example of a city which managed to preserve its 
independence. Under the three-year dictatorship of Nicolas Godin, a militia 
officer, Beauvais managed to survive the League with a minimum of difficulty. 
Though he was severe towards his enemies, Godin was an intelligent and dedicated 
mayor. He even resigned from office voluntarily after three years, though he 
continued to employ his influence behind the scenes. And although he requested 
and obtained a Spanish garrison for Beauvais (which had the dual effect of keeping 
the city in the League and making the populace hate it), he made sure that 
Beauvais surrendered to Henry IV at the opportune moment. As Gaillard states: 

Article XI of the treaty with Henry IV absolutely justifies the opinion 
that the League at Beauvais, more than elsewhere, showed a revival 
of communal spirit against monarchic centralization. It called for the 
free election of the mayor and aldermen, and the recognition of the 
city’s liberties. Moreover, Henry kept his word not to build a fortress 
in the city, but to leave its defenses up to its inhabitants. On this 
point, Beauvais attained its goal, since the immediate and determinant 
cause of the revolt was the tyranny and exactions that the governor 
had imposed on the city .3 6 

Reims, Beauvais, and also Amiens show some revival of communal sentiment 
and a spirit of independence, manifested either by a talented city council or a 
gifted leader. The case of Dijon was slightly different. Here the mayor and the 
city council acquired considerable power in January 1589, but they used their 
power not to help their city, but to help themselves. Moreover, Mayenne, the 
provincial governor, disliked Mayor Jacques La Verne, and repeatedly tried to 
influence municipal elections to have the mayor unseated. For years he was 
unsuccessful, but when he finally managed to oust La Verne, one senses that the 
Dijonnais lacked the freedom to control their destiny that the Malouins possessed. 
In St.-Malo, as in Marseilles, the rulers of the city seemed to represent the wishes 
and aspirations of the inhabitants. Dijon was too divided by political factions for 
its mayor and city council to represent anything but naked self-interest. 

Several factors worked against a city that wished to assert its independence. 
One of these was public apathy. A city where this was very evident was Autun in 
Burgundy. The Duke of Nemours captured Autun in May, 1589, and forced the 
Autunois to elect a pro-League mayor; a governor, the harsh and despotic 
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Montmoyen, Sieur de Chissey, was subsequently appointed by Mayenne. 
Montmoyen quarrelled ceaselessly with the municipal authorities, and consistently 
won without difficulty. Despite the pleas of the inhabitants that their fortifications 
were strong enough to defend them, a garrison was imposed on Autun. A garrison 
was necessary, in fact, for unless a crisis clearly existed, the Autunois were too 
apathetic to look to their own defense. Guard duty, always an onerous burden, 
was neglected. Therefore, after a brief period when the garrison was withdrawn, 
Sennecey, Mayenne’s lieutenant in 1590, ordered troops quartered in Autun a 
second time. The garrisons arrived, and they proved to be more of a burden than 
even the Autunois had expected. The fearful robber barons Vitteaux and Rouvray 
were in command. They stayed in Autun from January to March, sucking the 
town dry. Finally, Vitteaux, who had extracted a ‘‘contribution” of 1700 ecus 
(a tidy sum) from the impoverished inhabitants, agreed to depart. Rouvray, 
obviously a less renowned personage, said he would leave upon receipt of an 
800 ecu bribe. Five thousand ecus had already been spent on these garrisons. On 
13 March, 1590, the city council called an immediate general assembly to discuss 
Rouvray’s demand for 800 ecus . No one showed up at the meeting! Three days 
later, another meeting was called to discuss the same subject. This time an insuf¬ 
ficient number of Autunois appeared. Finally, on 28 March, thirty citizens met 
with the magistrates and agreed to give Rouvray his 800 ecus so he would leave. 
Thus for over two weeks after they had offered to leave, the garrison had remained 
in the town, eating the Autunois’ food and molesting the citizenry, because the 
citizens were so apathetic that they could not meet to rid Autun of its unwanted 
soldiers. 37 

Sometimes the garrisons did not leave, and they proved to be the second 
factor working against the establishment of communal liberties. 3 8 Nantes is a 
particularly unfortunate example of a city which fought to preserve some form 
of independence—and lost. The moderate, peace-loving mayor, Harrouys, was 
unable to withstand the pressure exerted by the Duke and Duchess of Mercouer, 
who made that city their capital in Brittany. On 7 April, 1589, there was a minor 
revolution; Harrouys and his cohorts were removed from office, and replaced by 
a city council entirely devoted to the Duke and the Duchess. It was, in fact, the 
Duchess, a beautiful twenty-seven year old native of Nantes, who, capitalizing on 
her immense popularity, had caused the revolt. Eight months pregnant, she 
appeared before her followers, and exhorted then to repel a supposed Huguenot 
attack on the city. Her audience, whipped into a frenzy by her words, rushed 
through the city streets, imprisoning suspected royalists, including the mayor. 
Thereafter, the town was ruled by the Duchess. 39 

Though the Duke and Duchess surrounded themselves with a “court” of 
sycophantic poets, and although Mercoeur tried to reanimate the university, the 
city was hardly compensated for the loss of its freedom. Soldiers were brought 
in to protect the city, but their true task was to keep watch over the citizens and 
ensure their continued submission. The Nantais were plundered by the soldiers 
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and by the greedy Mercouer but no voices were raised in protest until 1596, 
when a plot to kill the Duke was discovered and crushed. Nantes, the glorious 
capital of Mercouer’s Brittany, remained in this subservient state until 1598, the 
last city in France to submit to Henry IV .40 

Royalist towns also were totally dominated by their governors. The citizens 
of a town such as Chalons in Champagne, depended so heavily on their governor 
Thomassin and his superior d’Inteville, that they were incapable of taking any 
initiative without the consent of a high authority. For example, when a Parisian 
merchant’s goods were seized, the Chalonnais replied to the protesting Paris city 
government that, “DTnteville ordered it.” This was no mere excuse, for the cor- 
respondance of the city shows the magistrates consulting (and receiving orders 
from) their governor on every trivial issue. 4 ! 

Finally there were the smaller towns which, like Neufchatel-en-Bray, near 
Rouen, were repeatedly fought over by the opposing forces of Leaguers and 
royalists. In February, 1589, the town was royalist. A riot in favor of the League 
was suppressed by the governor on 18 February. When the town was captured 
by the League forces,another riot broke out because the new governor was trying 
to levy troops against the royalists. Within two months, the town was recaptured 
by the forces of Henry III, and then once again by the Leaguers. At the end of 
August, Neufchatel again fell to the royalists but was recaptured three weeks later. 
Finally, after the battle of Arques (October, 1589), the royalists returned. The 
town had changed hands six times in 1589. For two and one half years, conditions 
were slightly better. Henry IV’s forces held the town, and the king even stayed 
there on two occasions. The Duke of Parma captured Neufchatel for the League 
in February, 1592, and it remained in League hands until its governor surrendered 
to the king in October, 1594. The citizens’ only act of independence occurred in 
May, 1589, when they aided the royalist Vicomte d’Avisse to expel their League 
governor. By 1592 when the office of governor was sold to Fontaines-Martel 
(a Leaguer) for 8,000 livres, no one complained. The diarist who records these 
events does not express a preference for either party. 42 

In short, the League was a time of effloresence of communal institutions 
for some cities, but by no means for all. Cities such as Marseilles, Reims, and St.- 
St.-Malo were fortunate. Many towns chafed under grasping, short-sighted 
governors, or became mere pawns amidst the clash of contending armies. 

Ill 

LEAGUES OF CITIES 

When the Paris League was formed, the Parisians had hoped to create a 
union of cities which would become a political force to counterbalance the power 
and influence of the nobility. Headquarters for the union was to be Paris, and 
the associated cities were to send delegates to the capital. Palma Cayet prints 
documents which several members of the Paris Sixteen were said to have brought 
to various cities urging them to establish underground League organizations 
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modeled on the Parisian council. Messengers such as Ameline, carrying League 
money and disguises, rode from city to city, engaged in the dangerous work of 
stirring up sedition against Henry III. All this occurred before the Day of the 
Barricades. The results of the Parisians’ efforts, however, are extremely difficult 
to determine because of a lack of surviving records. The careful researches of 
Drouot have uncovered very little evidence of League urban councils, and what 
he does find is not very enlightening: 

“At Auxerre a sort of League council similar to that of Paris was set 
up. There was a council at Dijon in 1587 and councils appeared in 
other provincial capitals in 1588. After 1587, one of these councils is 
found at Amiens.InPoitiers, a council seems to appear before 1589 ” 4 3 

What these councils did, nobody seems to know. 

Links between the local councils and Paris are non-existent before the Day 
of the Barricades. After the May uprising, the Bureau de la Ville of Paris wrote 
letters to other cities telling them what had happened and asking them for their 
support. 44 They received few responses, and not very many cities followed the 
example of Paris and rebelled against Henry III 43 

There are indications, however, that links between Paris and provincial 
cities were being forged. On 19 June, 1588, an important meeting was held at 
Troyes 46 Present at the meeting were deputies from Troyes and other Champagne 
cities. A delegate from the Paris echevinage declared that, “he was charged to 
invite the inhabitants of Troyes to enter into the union which was made with the 
city of Paris and the best cities of the kingdom in order to present a request to 
the king together.” 4 ? After a day’s delay during which the Cardinal of Guise’s 
pro forma approval was obtained, union with Paris was formally voted on in an 
assembly composed of city magistrates, notables, the bishop, clergy, councillors, 
and royal officials, captains of the city, and a large number of bourgeois mer¬ 
chants 48 Deputies were sent from Troyes and other Champagne cities to Paris, 
but little seems to have come of this effort. 

Following the assassination of the Guises and the establishment of the 
General Council of Union, provision was made by the Parisians for delegates 
from other League cities and provinces to sit in on General Council meetings. 
The Parisians, who had set up the General Council, were trying to make their 
dream of a united league of cities a reality. The response of other cities was not over¬ 
whelming. The Reims city council did empower two of its members to travel to 
Paris “to swear and sign the oath of union for the community of Reims, and to 
hear detailsof whatto do to preserve the Union.” 49 Unfortunately for the Parisians, 
Reims may have been one of the few cities to take such a step. On 30 September, 
1589,months after the institution of the General Council, the Prevdt des Marchands 
and echevins of Paris wrote to the city fathers of Dijon asking them to name a 
representative in Paris. His function, however, was, “to inform [Burgundian] 
travellers here and hold letters for them.” The Dijonnais chose the rector of the 
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Jesuit College in Paris to act on their behalf, but it is not known what services he 
actually performed, or how long he served as Dijon’s poste restante .50 

No other information on deputies from other cities to Paris has come to 
light. Such a lacuna does not necessarily indicate that few provincial cities sent 
representatives to Paris, but given the particularistic attitude of many cities after 
1589, it seems safe to assume that the Parisians’ hoped-for urban league failed to 
materialize. 

Parisians did travel to the provincial cities, and some of their journeys 
seem to have been officially connected with League affairs. Oudineau, one of the 
Paris Sixteen, was sent to Chalons after the assassination of the Guises. His mission 
apparently was to deliver a letter to the governor, Rosne (a Leaguer), urging him 
to stand firm and hold Chalons for the League. The letter was intercepted by the 
Chalonnais who promptly expelled both their governor and the Parisian mes¬ 
senger .51 Parisians brought news of important events to nearby cities—for example, 
word of the Blois murders was brought to Amiens by the well-known League 
printer Nivelle.52 The chief export of the Parisians to the cities of the provinces, 
aside from letters asking for support (and troops to help save the cities of Senlis, 
Chartres, and Rouen) was preachers. Feuardent preached the Lenten sermons in 
Nantes in 1584.53 Jean Boucher, one of the most famous firebrands of the Paris 
League, was in Amiens at the time of the Guise murders, preaching, and helping 
to spread rumors in the streets of the city 54 

In fact,however, Parisian influence on events in provincial cities was small, 
though it may have increased the closer such cities were to the capital. Drouot 
makes much of the fact that Auxerre, the closest city to Paris in Burgundy, was 
greatly influenced by events in the capital. Aside from trade between Paris and 
Auxerre, there seems to have been little direct and conscious political connection 
between the two cities. 5 5 Certainly Paris did not direct events in the provinces, 
even when the League’s control of cities was concerned. At the attempted League 
capture of Limoges in October 1589, the direction came not from Parisians, but 
from Limousin exiles seeking to return. 

Two factors inevitably would have hampered the Parisians’ attempts to 
control a true urban league. One was local particularism, which placed the 
interests of one town above any general interest of a united group of cities. As 
the conditions of war began to take their toll on the cities, each one had to look 
to itself and its immediate neighbors. A league of cities would have been costly; 
and the Parisians clearly envisioned the other members of their urban league 
sending money and troops to the capital. Because of the exigencies of war, no 
city was able to contemplate such expenditures. 

The second factor militating against a true union of cities was the poor state 
of communications. Part of the Parisian plan had envisioned the allied cities trading 
with the capital as they had in the past. But the war quickly put an end to such 
hopes. As the armies of both sides ravaged the countryside or besieged towns, 
roads were cut or destroyed, and travel of any kind was a perilous undertaking. 
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At best one could be captured and held for ransom by some unscrupulous robber 
baron. At worst, one would be robbed of everything in one’s possession or killed. 
Under existing conditions, the open flow of information and goods necessary to 
ensure the functioning of a French urban league was impossible. 

On the local provincial level, however, unions of cities were possible, and 
definitely occurred, though we know almost nothing about them. In the pays d'etat, 
the provincial estates met yearly or every two years, and delegates of cities were 
certainly present, though it is uncertain how frequently they acted in concert. 
Moreover, unwillingness to jeopardize municipal independence might lead some 
cities to boycott the provincial estates. St.-Malo resolutely refused to send delegates 
to Mercouer’s provincial estates at Nantes, alleging that travel in the province 
was too unsafe. 

The provincial estates met infrequently, and for short periods of time, and 
there was no permanent provincial body in existence to which League cities could 
send representatives. They decided to create such organs of government, 
and the newly created General Council of Union encouraged the creation of League 
councils in Dijon, Lyon, Nantes, Poitiers, Rouen, and Troyes. Theoretically all 
of these provincial councils were to be under the control of the Parisian General 
Council. “All of the capital cities of the provinces”, wrote the Bureau de la Ville 
of Paris to the magistrates of Toulouse, “have a provincial council which recognizes 
the General Council of Paris, refers matters to it, and has recourse to it when it 
needs seals.” 56 

The provincial council which has been studied in the greatest depth is that 
of Dijon. According to Drouot, its composition was dictated by Mayenne, who 
wished to keep its members fairly conservative. Thus the upper middle class was 
strongly represented. There was a superabundance of delegates from Dijon, but 
the council’s authority extended over all of Burgundy except for Auxerre which 
possessed its own council: 

“As at Lyon, Rouen, Nantes, Poitiers, and Troyes, the council dealt 
above all with military organization. It lacked ‘armies’ in principle. 

But forces and the means to defend the province belonged to it. It 
was especially concerned with the upkeep of garrisons, equipment, 
and fortifications.” 57 

The council ordered all levies and the recruitment of troops and it controlled all 
the expenses of the war, supplying garrisons with arms and paying soldiers. 

The Dijon council also had an administrative role: “Sometimes the council 
of Dijon,like that of Nantes, acted as an organ of political repression and attributed 
jurisdiction to itself.” 6 8 When the Dijon council lost its initial authority, it was 
to fall back increasingly on this police function. 

The resources of the council were slender. It could levy some taxes, though 
most towns were raising their own and resented any additional burden. The 
council also could use the property of enemies, royalists who had fled leaving 
all their possessions, to be auctioned off or sold. It could also rely on loans. There 
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was no treasurer, however, and the amount of money the Dijon council had at 
its disposal was always insufficient. Lack of money, according to Drouot, was 
one of the reasons for its demise. 

A second reason was its role with respect to the lieutenant general, the 
second-in-command of the province while the governor, Mayenne, was away. 
The man Mayenne chose for this important post turned out to be a traitor, and 
was jailed in April 1589. The Duke failed to name his successor for six months, 
and during that time, the Dijon council rushed in to fill the leadership vacuum. 
By the time Mayenne realized how important the council was, he was beginning 
to dislike all councils. In December, 1589, he dissolved the General Council of 
Union, largely because the fanatic Sixteen controlled it and stymied his every 
move. Soured by his Parisian experience, Mayenne let his Dijon council suffer 
from “benign neglect”. As a result, its influence diminished to the vanishing point. 

Finally, according to Drouot, the struggle that was raging in Dijon politics 
between the grasping profiteers in city hall who were out for themselves, and the 
League ideologues who championed the League, was transferred to the council 
where it caused havoc. Thus, Drouot affirms, the council’s real period of importance 
was just six months in the summer of 1589. 

Other provincial councils had different histories, though little is known 
about them. In general, according to an article by Drouot, provincial councils 
and urban councils were both taken over by governors. 6 9 Some councils went 
out of existence completely; others lingered on, and in some cases were able to 
play a significant part at the end of the League period. The Lyon council survived 
until 1593 when it played a key role in the struggle between the Lyon city govern¬ 
ment and the Duke of Nemours, Lyon’s governor. 

Below the provincial councils, and in some ways dependent on them were 
bodies called chambres. Councils with that name existed in Brittany, Champagne, 
and Languedoc. 60 In Picardy, however, the chambres seem to have been synony¬ 
mous with a provincial council. The chambres there originated with a revolutionary 
city government in Amiens. On 31 December, 1588, a number of notables met 
with the mayor and aldermen and decreed the institution of a chambre de conseil 
consisting of twenty members: two aldermen and an equal number of deputies 
from the clergy, nobility, bourgeoisie, and judicial officers. Two days later the 
organization changed its name to chambre des etats, then to Chambre des Etats 
de Picardie. Its powers and political program were both ill-defined and limitless. 
It regarded itself as replacing the royal power in the province, and invited all the 
cities of Picardy to send deputies to it to consult “on what measures to take”. 61 

Unlike the Dijon council, the Chambre des Etats had a treasurer, and its 
whole purpose seems to have been largely financial. A chambre des finances was 
created with its own receveur generate . In addition to confiscating the property 
of Politique enemies, the chambre des finances appealed to the governors of 
Doullens, Abbeville, Peronne, Montdidier, MontreuU, and Noyon to centralize in 
the hands of the treasurer all the money coming in from taxes. It also asked for a 
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loan of 12,000 ecus . 

The Chambre des Etats wrote to all the cities in the area urging them to 
adhere to the Picard branch of the League. Letters were written to Beauvais, 
St.-Quentin, Chauny, Havre-de Grace, Rouen, and even, surprisingly enough, to 
Paris. 62 

Aside from a formal organization, relations between towns could often be 
close. An Amienois brought the news of the Guise massacres to Beauvais, and 
the surrender of Amiens to Henry IV proved to be a key factor in Beauvais’ 
decision to submit to the king. 

Sometimes a town acknowledged its subordination to a nearby town, albeit 
reluctantly. Following the assassination of the Guises, Abbeville swore never to 
separate from Amiens. But when the Chambre des Etats based in Amiens asked 
for Abbeville’s support, the latter demurred, “refusing to sanction the establishment 
of such a powerful organization as the Chambre in a rival municipality. ‘We are 
neighbors and not subjects of Amiens’, they said .” 6 3 Yet when Henry IV menaced 
Picardy after the battle of Ivry (March, 1590), delegates from Abbeville are found 
attending a war council at the Bishop’s palace in Amiens. 

Other cities were more frank in acknowledging ties of dependence. The 
Autunois frequently write that they look to Dijon for direction. On 21 September, 
1593, for example, they wrote to the city magistrates of Dijon: “We ask you, as 
you are our leader, not only to help us, but also to initiate [the calling of the 
Burgundian Estates] .” 64 The same dependence is found in royalist towns. Ste. 
Menehould, for example, seems content merely to follow the lead of Chalons . 66 

As the war dragged on, ties developed even between enemy cities. Reims 
and Chalons, after an unsuccessful attempt in 1590, finally managed to agree to 
a truce in 1592 so that the harvest could be collected. As a corollary, students 
from Chalons were to be allowed to go to Reims to study. Such accommodations 
between neighboring enemy towns seem to have been frequent as the war pro¬ 
gressed. Finally, towards the end of the war, two towns that had fought each 
other would draw together to attack the bands of marauding soldiers that were 
one of the scourges of this “time of troubles”. 

IV 

COMMON URBAN PROBLEMS 

It is unfortunate that the various measures to link cities together were not 
more successful during the League period. All cities,large and small, were afflicted 
by common problems caused by the war; and had union on a large scale been 
possible, they might have been able to help each other, or at least pool resources 
and ideas. 

Perhaps the most dreadful thing that could happen to a town during this 
period was to have a garrison stationed in it. In fact, so fearful were the bourgeois 
of soldiers that when a garrison was forced upon a town it was invariably lodged 
outside the walls in the suburbs. 
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The soldiers of the late sixteenth century had a terrible reputation—usually 
well deserved. They were a rowdy ungovernable rabble, ill-paid, and poorly dis¬ 
ciplined. Often they were indistinguishable from criminals. Far from guarding a 
town, they usually, in effect, held it for ransom, for the town was expected to 
feed the soldiers, supply them with lodging, and in some cases pay them. This 
could put an enormous financial drain on a town, as was evident in the case of 
Autun. 66 Aside from the cost, having a garrison imposed on a town implied a 
clear loss of that city’s liberties. In fact, included in the liberties of the city of 
Paris was the idea that no troops should ever be garrisoned within the walls of 
the capital. When Henry III violated that liberty on 12 May, 1588, the result was 
the insurrection known as the Day of the Barricades. Other cities doubtless had 
liberties similar to those of Paris. That a garrison could ruin the independence of 
a city was clear in Nantes, where the troops were used to keep order.67 it is little 
wonder, then, that cities would plead with Mayenne or Henry IV to let their 
fortifications and their own militias defend them. The cost of mending walls or 
paying local troops could be great, but it was infinitely to be preferred to having 
a group of foreign soldiers camped within one’s walls or in one’s suburbs. Those 
towns that were wise enough to conclude advantageous treaties with Henry IV 
always included an article stipulating that no royal garrison was ever to be placed 
within the town. 

Sometimes a garrison was necessary, and was even asked for. This would 
occur if a town were about to be besieged. Not all cities suffered siege in this 
period, but it was a constant threat, so sieges were another problem that French 
cities had in common during this period. 

The military defense of a city was costly, and so sieges were greatly feared. 
Earthworks had to be raised and houses near the city walls had to be razed so 
that enemy shells would not set them on fire. The militia had to be trained, 
stocks of food and ammunition inventoried and rationed. All this work required 
a strong leader, usually a governor. Those cities such as Paris and Rouen who 
possessed able governors during a siege were fortunate. Even an exceptional 
governor, however, could not halt the fantastic inflation and the famine that 
invariably accompanied a siege. Then the governor would have to be especially 
careful to guard against plots by traitorous malcontents who could deliver the 
city into the hands of the enemy .Whether the besieged city held out or submitted, 
the results were often equally tragic. If the besieged surrendered, they could 
only hope that the peace terms would be respected by the victors; conquering 
soldiers could go on a rampage that might leave houses and streets in ruins. 

A city could be besieged in many ways, not merely by an opposing army. 
A common feature of the wars of the League was for a group of opposition nobles 
to capture a castle in the neighborhood of a given city, or strengthen a chateau 
of their own, and use it as a base for raiding operations. A group of nobles 
operating in this fashion could almost destroy a town. Trade with the town would 
be impossible because the nobles would make the roads in the vicinity too 
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unsafe for merchants to travel. Even the harvesting of grain outside the walls of a 
town might prove dangerous in such a situation. Such noble depradations occurred 
on both sides. The chateau of Pompadour was a constant source of annoyance to 
the royalists of Limoges, and the chateau of Epemay almost drove the Remois 
to distraction. 68 Towns that were faced with the problem of such a “phony 
siege” would send despairing messages to their allies begging them to send troops 
to destroy the offending chateau. Enormous sums of money could be spent on 
such campaigns, and often they were fruitless. In that case, the town’s position 
could be seriously threatened. Unless a town were able to control a large area 
around it, and rid the area of hostile troops, it would be in serious difficulty. 

Garrisons, sieges, raiding parties to destroy nearby enemy castles or towns, 
all these factors were an enormous drain on the financial resources of the League 
city. Indeed money was the most serious problem for any city. The normal 
revenues a city produced and spent were totally inadequate to meet the exigencies 
of the war. Taxes could only go so far, and they fell most heavily on the poor 
who could not pay them anyway. Moreover, taxes could not easily be placed on 
foodstuffs, for such an action would lead at best to large-scale smuggling, at worst 
to large-scale rioting, something every city wished to avoid. Since trade was 
another casualty of the war, tariffs would bring in little revenue. 

In order to raise money, town magistrates resorted to several expedients. 
League cities took over the royal financial machinery, and money that had 
formerly flowed into the king’s treasury now went to the municipality. 69 Forced 
loans were repeatedly exacted from the wealthy, and they were infrequently 
paid back. If a rich man fled to the royalists, he had no hope of seeing his money 
again. Moreover, his property would be seized, and either auctioned off or sold. 
This was another favorite device to raise money. Finally, two other expedients 
were available to cities: they could float their own rentes (funded debts) “using 
as security the value of town tolls and other levies”? 0 0 r they could coin money, 
as Lyon, Amiens, Dijon, Rouen, Toulouse, and Marseilles all did successfully. 

Unfortunately, two additional problems complicated the financial picture. 
One was the enormous quantity of low-quality, debased coins in circulation. Cities 
that tried to regulate the coinage found themselves unable to enforce their rules. 
Merchants, seeking amounts of gold and silver to pay their debts, began to hoard 
coins, and the mints were forced to turn out huge numbers of small coins “which 
aggravated the vicious circle of debasement.”? 1 The second problem was the 
price rise, which had been continuing for almost thirty years. The inflation of 
the sixteenth century was only aggravated by the war. 

Many cities were financially ruined during the decade of the League. Reims 
had a debt of one million ecus .? 2 Dijon owed half that amount to the city’s 
creditors.?-* Other cities were in equally desperate straits. Despite the Paris 
League’s stated objective of lowering the taille, urban Frenchmen during the 
League were paying higher taxes than they had under Henry III. 

The disruption of trade and the financial disarray of the cities, plus the 
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price rise, helped lead to significantly higher food prices. Provisioning a city, one 
of the most important functions of the magistrates, became a nightmare. Often 
the city fathers were unable to solve that problem satisfactorily. Maximum prices 
could be imposed on such staples as bread, but that only led to a black market. 
The city magistrates were ever alert to charges of grain hoarding, which most 
people thought was responsible for the inflation, but periodic searches usually 
produced few culprits. Thus, for many, high food prices meant severe deprivation, 
and even starvation. And famine was inevitably accompanied by its twin scourge, 
disease. 

Famine was fueled by still another problem caused by the war: the country¬ 
side became the sceneofrepeatedand systematic pillaging carried out by marauding 
bands of enemy nobles. In despair peasants abandoned their villages, and either 
hid in forests living on roots and grasses, or fled to the safety of the nearest walled 
town. These refugees became a severe drain on an already sorely taxed city. 
They possessed few or no skills, and usually the city had to give them some sort 
of poor relief. Often they were fed and given a rudimentary shelter in return for 
working on the fortifications. In times of real hardship, however, these miserable 
refugees were the first to be expelled from the town; only those possessing proof 
of citizenship were permitted to remain. The fact that such devastation was 
occurring in the countryside and that peasants were abandoning their fields only 
added to the rise in food prices. 

All towns suffered to a certain degree, but it was frequently the smaller 
ones that were completely ruined. Pocquet provides a chilling account of the 
small Breton town of Chateaugiron, midway between Rennes and Vitre. The 
town had no walls, and its fortress was not very strong. Before the war, it had a 
contented prosperous population of about 1,000, most of whom were engaged 
in the linen industry. The town was captured twice (June, 1589, and June, 1592) 
but what totally destroyed it was the passage of troops. Between 1589 and 1593, 
forty different groups of soldiers passed through Chateaugiron; most of them 
usually stayed several days, pillaging whatever their predecessors had left behind. 
They came from all parties and all countries, and they were a frightful scourge. 
The troops harvested the town’s grain and ate it themselves. They burned all 
the wood furniture they could find. They cut down the trees in the area to use 
for firewood. They stole whatever they could get their hands on. They collected 
‘Taxes” from the dwindling number of inhabitants. As late as 1594, taxes were 
being taken from the almost deserted, totally ruined town. 74 

V 

LEAVING THE LEAGUE 

To the inhabitants of the League cities, the war was a disaster, and they 
eventually turned against the League, blaming it for their misfortunes. The average 
bourgeois was paying exorbitant taxes, was unable to provide enough decent 
food for his family, was hounded to appear on guard duty night and day (a duty 
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which he consistently shirked), and was probably unable to engage in trade or 
manufacturing. Not even the fervent appeals of the preachers could rouse him 
any longer. He desperately wanted peace, and he was willing to join with anyone 
who could obtain it for him. The lower classes, who had been the backbone of 
the League in many cities, now were suddenly transformed into Politiques. In 
Amiens, the weavers clamored for peace; so did the wine-growers and artisans of 
Dijon. And peace could be obtained only by submission to Henry IV. Once the 
king had converted to Catholicism in July, 1593, submission became much easier 
for some to stomach. 

Not everyone in a city became a Politique overnight. Often a band of fervent 
Leaguers would remain and would try to take control and rule by fear and threat. 
Most city governments were in a quandary. Their members owed their offices to 
the League. They had resisted any offers of amnesty to those on the opposite 
side. Thus they had an interest in remaining in power. On the other hand, these 
city councils were not deaf and blind. They knew that their fellow citizens wanted 
them to submit to Henry IV. The difficulty lay in working out an accord with 
the new king which would preserve them in office and in power, and would give 
the city some liberties. Only important or strategically located cities could pre¬ 
sumably obtain such favorable terms. Others were simply conquered, or were 
forced to make humiliating submissions. Once a city council had successfully 
negotiated with a royal representative, it had to deliver the town into the king’s 
hands. If a small but determined band of Leaguers remained in the city, this 
would have to be done by stealth. Often a magistrate (such as the mayor) would 
obtain the keys to the city gates, unlock them at night, and admit the royal 
troops. With the city occupied, the determined Leaguers usually put up no 
resistance. The most zealous of them might go into exile in Flanders, but the rest 
remained behind and conformed to life under the restored royal regime. 

VI 

CONCLUSION 

The League cities faced common problems, but they faced many of them 
alone. Cooperation between cities was unusual, and was generally limited to the 
local level. This lack of cooperation meant that urban independence was probably 
far less widespread than has been assumed. Cities such as Marseilles and St.-Malo 
were fortunate in that they prospered during the League, and managed to preserve 
their liberties. Such cases, however, were comparatively rare. For a communal 
movement to be successful, there must be some political or military unity at the 
start, regardless of how frequently city states might battle each other in later 
years. No such united front marked the cities of France during the League period. 
Each city pursued its policies in comparative isolation, and though some were 
successful in acquiring a greater degree of independence, most were not. Crushed 
by nearly insoluable problems, they submitted to Henry IV in a weakened con¬ 
dition. Even those cities which had favorable treaties were unable to protest 
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when Henry IV and his successors proceeded systematically to crush those liberties 
they had once possessed.The Bourbon absolutist state, remembering the turbulence 
within cities during the League, was determined to ensure that no cities would 
ever possess such liberties again. 
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Responses to Calvin and Calvinism 
Among the Czech Brethren (1540-1605) 

Jarold K. Zeman 

IN 1741, Johann Christoph Koecher described the Bohemian Brethren (Unitas 
Fratrum ) as Calviniani ante Calvinuml The Czech historian Jaroslav Bidlo 
endorsed Koecher’s observation and sought to document it in his studies on the 
doctrinal development of the Unity in the second half of the sixteenth century. 
According to his interpretation, the Brethren were conscious of their basic inner 
affinity with Reformed theology and practice at least from the time of their first 
visit with Bucer and Calvin at Strasbourg in 1540. Political conditions in Bohemia 
dictated caution in public acknowledgment of the relationship for several decades, 
but ultimately the Brethren embraced Calvinism “out of inner necessity.” The 
fundamental agreement included both doctrinal concepts, particularly in christ- 
ology and ecclesiology, and practical concerns such as church discipline, simple 
worship and ascetic piety. 2 With some modifications, Bidlo’s thesis has prevailed 
in Czech Protestant historiography to the present day. 3 

An examination of all aspects of the historical development of the Unity 
during the sixteenth and early seventeenth centuries does not support Bidlo’s 
reductionist interpretation. The available evidence suggests that the gradual 
“calvinization” of the Brethren, which eventually led to an open religious and 
political alignment with the international Reformed camp at the end of the 
century, was a complex process in which non-theological factors rather than 
purely doctrinal and religious considerations played the decisive role. 

In our brief study we shall not attempt to review all known contacts with 
the Genevan Reformation. Rather we shall seek to identify and interpret the 
reasons for the growing friendship with Beza and other Reformed leaders after 
1575, and by contrast, to explain the apparent lack of response to Calvin and 
Calvinism in earlier times. The relations with Geneva constitute only a part of 
the larger story which includes contacts between the Unity and several Reformed 
centers (Basel, Zurich, Strasbourg, Heidelberg, and others), to say nothing of the 
amazing ecumenical outreach of the Brethren in other directions. 4 

Ambivalent Relations with Calvinism Prior to 1575 

In the sixteenth century, as in our day, international exchanges of views 
were facilitated, in part, by personal contacts developed through travel or studies 
at foreign universities, and in part, by literary influences, whether through cir¬ 
culation of books or by correspondence. The Czech Brethren used all four avenues. 

The earliest known personal encounter with Calvin took place in Strasbourg 
in June and July 1540. A nineteen-year-old candidate for the ministry and former 
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student in Wittenberg, Matej Cervenka was commissioned to visit Bucer, Capito 
and other Reformers in Strasbourg. He spent two months in the city enjoying 
the hospitality of Bucer’s house. According to his account of the visit, 5 he had 
numerous opportunities to explain to the Strasbourg Reformers the doctrines, 
church order and practices of the Unity. As an unexpected bonus to his already 
rich impressions, he also met the thirty-one-year-old Calvin, then living in 
Strasbourg. 

Regrettably, Cervenka sketched only a brief summary of his “many conver¬ 
sations” with Calvin. Since the Brethren were usually referred to as fratres 
Valdenses or Picarti , the conversation turned first to the connection with the 

V 

French and Italian Waldensians. Cervenka described contacts between them and 
the Unity, in particular the extended visit of two Waldensian brothers, Daniel of 
Valence and John of Moline, to Bohemia in 1532-33. They represented a minority 
wing which opposed the aligment of the Waldensians with the Reformed Church 
at the synod in Champforans in September 1532. 

Calvin admitted he knew both messengers, especially John who had visited 
him in Strasbourg a short time before Cervenka’s arrival in the city. Calvin further 
stated that he himself, “had also been one of them [Waldensians] but parted 
with them on account of the division among them, and in aprticular because they 
laid too much emphasis on their own merits and failed to appreciate justification 
through faith in Jesus Christ.” 5 He informed Cervenka in great detail about the 
situation among the Waldensians. 

The two men then talked about the Picarts. A native of Picardy, Calvin 
wanted to know whether the Brethren had their origin in the same region and 
what language they spoke. Cervenka traced the origin of the name to a group of 
sectarians who reportedly had arrived from Picardy in Prague at the beginning of 
the Hussite revolution [1418]. They soon divided into several groups. Some, 
particularly the Adamites, held strange doctrines and were guilty of perverse 
practices. The name Picart was later applied to the Brethren by their enemies for 
no other reason than to discredit them as heretics. Cervenka eagerly explained to 
Calvin the true origin and subsequent history of the Brethren, and answered his 
many questions about their doctrines and practices. 

The youthful representative of the Unity was obviously encouraged by 
Calvin’s interest in the Brethren and in the Hussite traditions. But there is no 
evidence to indicate that Calvin desired to continue fraternal relations with the 
Unity and to improve his knowledge of the Hussite movement. In contrast to 
Luther’s frequent references to Hus and the Hussites, Calvin mentions Hus only 
once in all of his preserved writings. 7 

Before his depaiture from Strasbourg, Cervenka received official letters 
addressed to the leaders of the Brethren by Bucer, Capito, and Calvin. In his letter 
to Bishop Jan Augusta (19 July 1540) Calvin objected to the rule of celibacy 
imposed upon the ministers of the Unity. Augusta did not reply until a year later 
(29 June 1541) when he sent Calvin a letter defending celibacy as a wise provision 
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for ministers who often lived under the stress of persecution. 8 

The personal friendship with Calvin initiated during Cervenka’s visit in 
Strasbourg did not grow as one might have anticipated. In the aftermath of the 
Schmalkaldic War, the Unity was subjected to severe persecution in Bohemia by 
King Ferdinand. Its meeting houses were closed and several hundred members 
left for permanent exile in Poland. The tense situation called for extreme caution 
in international contacts. In a brief letter written in October 1549 Cervenka 
introduced to Calvin students—among them the future leader, Jan Blahoslav—who 
were leaving for studies in Basel and Geneva.9 The letter never reached Calvin. 
Illness forced Blahoslav to return home from Basel in the spring of 1550, and he 
thus missed the opportunity to meet the Reformers in Geneva. 

Blahoslav’s theological sympathies and personal friendships turned in other 
directions, mainly to Melanchthon. On one of his visits to Philip, in 1556, Blahoslav 
received an enthusiastic report on Calvin from an unnamed Dutch knight, a refugee 
who had come from Switzerland for a visit in Wittenberg. He praised the purer 
doctrine and more consistent living in Geneva. He also mentioned the divided 
opinions about the burning of Servetus. As for Calvin, "he excuses himself saying 
that he was not guilty since the magistrates had done it. Nevertheless, he does 
not condemn the act.”l° 

A few years later, tensions between the Brethren and the Reformed Church 
in Poland necessitated the journey of Peter Herbert, one of the German-speaking 
ministers of the Unity, to the Reformation centers in South Germany and 
Switzerland. In the opinion of the leaders of the unity , the Swiss Reformers had 
received distorted reports from Poland. Herbert’s task was to furnish accurate 
information. 

The letter of introduction to Calvin (dated 11 May 1560) was brief and 
formal. According to Herbert’s report, at the first meeting in Geneva (28 June) 
Calvin appeared to be irritated by the whole episode and remained highly critical 
of the teachings of the Brethren at several points. The Bohemian emissary found 
more cordial reception among other leaders, particularly Peter Viret and Theodore 
Beza. After a farewell reception, Herbert received an official reply prepared by 
Calvin and co-signed by thirteen other pastors and teachers. The amicable address, 
“Fidelibus Christi servis, qui puram doctrinam annuntiant in Bohemia, symnystis 
et fratribus in Domino colendis”, was not matched by the contents. Calvin was 
not convinced that the doctrines of the Brethren, particularly their concept of 
the eucharist, were fully acceptable to Reformed theologians, whether in Switzer¬ 
land orinPoland.H 

The records known to us contain no other references to official relations 
with Geneva during Calvin’s life-time. After the promising initiation of contacts 
in Strasbourg in 1540 there followed a long silence and increasing alienation. 
That is hardly a record of friendship and an indication of the underlying spiritual 
and theological affinity, which Bidlo has suggested. 

The circulation of Calvin’s writings among the Brethren prior to 1575 
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appears to have been minimal. In 1540, Cervenka assured Calvin that several of 
his writings were known in Bohemia. Yet only two shorter works were translated 
into Czech and printed in Nuremberg in 1546. The initiative did not vome from 
the Brethren but froman Utraquist patrician in Prague, Zikmund Zyga. 12 Similarly, 
the translation of Calvin’s Institutes was not sponsored by the Unity but rather 
earned out as a personal undertaking by Jin Strejc-Vetter, a minister of the 
Unity (d. 1599). The work, completed in 1595, was published under most unusual 
circumstances and appeared in several parts between 1612-17. 13 

Why were the responses to Calvin and to the movement bearing his name 
so few and superficial up to 1575? After the death of Bishop Luke of Prague in 
1528, most leaders of the Unity, in particular Jan Roh and Jan Augusta, pursued 
a deliberate policy of rapprochement with Luther and his followers, both in 
Germany and in Bohemia. For half-a-century, the leaders maintained regular 
personal and literary contacts with Wittenberg and sought official endorsement 
of their confessional writings here. Lay students and candidates for the ministry 
alike, were sent to Lutheran universities. Not only the geographical but also the 
theological distance was much shorter to Wittenberg than to the Reformed centers 
in South Germany and Switzerland. The outright rejection of the Zwinglian 
eucharistic theology by Bishop Luke in the 1520’s undoubtedly left a lingering 
distrust of the theological direction emanating from the Swiss cities. 1 4 

In Bohemia, and to a lesser degree in Moravia, the Brethren suffered periodic 
persecution as an outlawed sect. Under the growing pressure of the Counter- 
Reformation, they sought closer links with the large Hussite (Utraquist) Church 
in which many had also embraced a Lutheran orientation. 1 5 Members of the 
nobility who assumed an increasing role in the affairs of the Unity, favored the 
trend toward cooperation with the Utraquists. The development stopped short 
of a full union but reached its climax in the formulation of a common confession 
of faith, the Confessio Bohemica of 1575. 

An analysis of the theological sources of the Confession reveals that more 
than half of its contents was derived from Lutheran confessional writings, such 
as the Augsburg Confession (1530) whose pattern it generally followed, and 
Luther’s Small Catechism. Less than a third of its affirmations can be traced to 
the traditions of the Unity. The balance reflected older Hussite and Utraquist 
elements (1 1 percent). The parallels with Reformed teachings were minimal (2.5 
percent). 1 6 The representatives of the Unity played an important role in the 
preparation of the text of the Confession in spite of their minority position. 17 

However, not all bishops (seniors) and ministers of the Unity wholeheartedly 
supported the onesided alignment with the Utraquists, and indirectly with the 
Lutherans. They sensed a fundamental disagreement in the concept of the church, 
its ministry and discipline. How could the unity, with its concern for a pure 
“believers’ church”^ and its heritage of small congregations of committed 
disciples, work hand in hand with the large parishes of a national church in which 
little or no supervision was exercised in the admission and discipline of members? 
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There were other areas of tension as well. After fifty years of increasing Lutheran 
orientation, the Unity was soon to change its direction and find its final alignment 
with the Reformed churches. How and why did it happen? 

Factors in the Calvinistic Reorientation After 1575 

The major cause of the change, in the Brethren’s ecumenical relations, 
was the shift in the theological orientation at the University of Wittenberg in 
1574. The victory of the strict Lutherans (Gnesio-lutherans) and the expulsion 
of the Philippist leaders from Wittenberg produced far-reaching repercussions in 
the Unity. 

In the era of Bishop Jan Blahoslav (d. 1571), the Brethren maintained 
cordial relations with Melanchthon and later with his successors, Caspar Peucer, 
Esrom Riidinger, Joachim Camerarius and others. Wittenberg served as the main 
training center both for the Brethren and for the progressive Utraquists.19 The 
ejection of the Philippists in 1574 made it inevitable that many German Protestants 
with Philipite leanings would move closer to the Reformed churches. A similar 
realignment began to take place in Bohemia and Moravia. 20 

The long lists of Czech students enrolled at the Reformed academies and 
universities in Heidelberg, Basel, Geneva and elsewhere after 1575 indicates the 
extent of the reorientation. The students were mainly candidates for the ministry 
and members of the nobility. The Reformed schools provided them with an 
integrated training in theology and politics. Many of the leaders who were to 
play key roles in the political and spiritual life of Bohemia and Moravia, among 
them Vaclav (Wenceslas) Budovec of Budov, Charles the Elder of Zerotfii and 
Ladislav Velen of Zerotin, 21 were moulded by Theodore Beza or Frangois Hotman 
in Geneva, and Johann Jakob Grynaeus or Amandus Polanus of Polansdorf in 
Basel. Students often lived in houses owned by their teachers and forged life-long 
friendships with them. 

A survey of the students from the Unity at the Reformed universities shows 
a total of 150 men enrolled in Basel, Geneva and Heidelberg from the mid-1570’s 
to 1609. Another 74 students followed in the decade prior to the defeat of 
Bohemian Protestantism in 1620. There were additional students at other 
Reformed schools 22 

The impact of these students upon the subsequent course of political and 
religious life in the Kingdom of Bohemia cannot be overestimated. The concept 
of constitutional government as opposed to the emerging Habsburg absolutism; 
the belief in the right of opposition to tyrants, and, if need be, the deposition of 
kings were derived by these young men from Theodore Beza, Frangois Hotman 
and Philippe Duplessis-Momay.23 The victims of the merciless liquidation of 
Bohemian Protestantism after 1620 were to be constantly reminded of “the 
Calvinistic, subversive schools in which the youth had early imbibed the spirit of 
rebellion and opposition to lawful authorities.” 24 

The widespread acceptance of the Reformed political philosophy can be 
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explained, at least in part, by the long tradition of constitutional rights jealously 
maintained by the estates of Bohemia and Moravia. Their extraordinary “free¬ 
doms” had been won by means of a continuing struggle with the monarchs of 
the Luxemburg and Habsburg dynasties during the three preceeding centuries. 
Calvinism served primarily to refine and reinforce an old domestic tradition. 25 

The influence of the Reformed professors upon their students extended 
beyond the years of training. The extant correspondence between Beza, Grynaeus 
and Polanus and their former students in Bohemia and Moravia is considerable 
and merits a study of its own. 26 For thirty years, 1575-1605, Beza was consulted 
regularly on many issues and welcomed visitors from these distant lands at 
his home. In 1597, he entrusted a new edition of his poems to a young nobleman 
from Moravia. A year later, Beza sold his personal library to another member of 
the same family who transported the books to his castle in Moravia. 2 7 

The intimate involvements of the Swiss Reformed leaders with members of 
the Bohemian and Moravian nobility were indicative of the shift in leadership of 
the Unity. The spiritual leaders who followed Blahoslav in the last quarter of the 
century did not measure up to his stature. Most of them were pre-occupied with 
internal matters of church order and discipline. As a result, noble lay leaders 
such as Budovec and several members of the Zerotrn family, became the real 
spokesmen for the Unity in public affairs at home and in international and 
ecumenical relations. 

As the pressure of the Counter-Reformation increased under Emperor 
Rudolf II, the Unity had to depend more and more on the protection and political 
intervention of the nobility. Its precarious legal status and the sporadic persecutions 
it suffered, resembled, in some respects, the position of the Calvinists in the 
Empire, and even more, the lot of the Huguenots in France. Thus, the Genevan 
leaders who sere deeply involved in the French wars of religion understood and 
sympathized with the Brethren. Charles of Zerotm was also a personal friend of 
Henry of Navarre and for a short time served in his army. The massacre of St. 
Bartholomew’s night in 1572 evoked strong echoes in Bohemia. During the 
negotiations which led to the formulation of the Confessio Bohemica in 1575 
there was growing apprehension that a similar “blood bath” would be staged by 
Catholics in Prague. 28 

The prominent role of the nobility among the Brethren—a development 
not dissimilar to the situation among the Calvinists in France-was due, in part, 
to the social profile of the Unity in the second half of the sixteenth century. The 
original Brethren began, in 1457, as a rural movement which rejected wealth, 
higher education and Christian participation in government. After the division 
into the Major and Minor Paries at the end of the fifteenth century, the main 
body gradually opened its doors both to persons with university education and 
to those of noble rank 29 However, the Brethren were prevented from establishing 
congregations in royal cities which were under the direct control of the Catholic 
rulers. The number of strong congregations in manorial towns remained relatively 
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small. 

The Unity lacked the substantial urban element which played such a decisive 
role in German and Swiss Reformed movement. The absence of townsmen was 
even more pronounced in the Polish branch of the Unity. There, the noble 
members of the Unity, influenced by their Lutheran and Reformed neighbors or 
relatives had moved a long way toward a Magisterial Reformation. In several areas, 
the pastors of the Unity shepherded not only their small exiled congregations 
but served also as ministers of local Protestant parishes. 3 0 

Evidences of Theological Reorientation 

In our description of the process of Calvinistic reorientation we have stressed 
the importance of particular events and trends such as the expulsion of the 
Philippist leaders from Wittenberg, the redirection of students to Reformed 
universities, the impact of their teachers on the outlook of the Brethren, and 
finally, the crucial role of the nobility. The analysis would suggest that “outward” 
historical circumstances, many of them beyond the control of the Unity, played 
a more decisive role in the process of theological redirection than did a sense of 
“inner” sympathy for Reformed doctrine and piety. 

The theological response to Calvin, Beza and other Reformed leaders by 
the Brethren in the last quarter of the sixteenth century was mixed. Philippist 
theology had paved the way for the Calvinistic phase in the evolution of the Unity, 
but the transition was gradual and not always smooth. Some men were prepared 
to endorse Reformed views without reservation, others rejected them as incom¬ 
patible with the “old traditions” of the Brethren. The majority of the ministers 
preferred to create a synthesis between Calvinist theology, their own tradition, 
and earlier Lutheran influences. 

There was protracted and sometimes very vocal opposition to the Calvinistic 
“take over”. The main spokesman was the Polish Senior Simeon Bohumil 
Turnovsky. But by the end of the century, when the new generation of ministers 
trained abroad at Reformed universities, gained control of the Council and the 
Synod, the Unity openly joined the family of Reformed Churches. In addition 
to being condemned by their critics as Picarts and Waldensians, the Brethren 
were now treated as Calvinists and “the Orthodox Brethren.” 3 1 

Probably the best evidence of the Calvinization of the Unity is the six 
volume translation of the Bible complete with a Czech commentary published at 
Kralice between 1579-1593. A careful examination of the text reveals a pronounced 
Reformed bias. The internal evidence is supported by a list of books which the 
team of translators and exegetes used in their work. Melanchthon was represented 
by more titles than any other author,but the combined list of works by Reformed 
theologians outnumbered all others 32 

Comparable evidence can be found in the final revisions of the Unity’s 
confessions and catechisms published in the early 17 th Century. The Brethren 
had come a long way from their refusal to send representatives to a proposed 
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synod of Reformed Churches at Frankfurt in 1577, and from their embarrassment 
over the inclusion of their confession (1572 edition) in the Harmonia Confessionum 
of 1581. In 1614, the bishops did not hesitate to send to Geneva a copy of their 
latest confession, published in Herborn in 1612, and to grant most cordial 
permission for its publication in the new edition of the Harmonia , 33 

Paradoxically, at that time the bishops could no longer state a theological 
position acceptable to all the ministers and lay leaders. The guarantee of religious 
freedom given by Emperor Rudolf in his Letter of Majesty (1609) provided, for 
the first time, a legal basis for the existence of the Unitas Fratrum. But the 
generation of the Brethren which was the first and the last to enjoy such outward 
freedom, demonstrated unprecedented theological diversity within its own ranks. 
While the bishops declared their basic agreement with the Reformed Churches in 
other countries, a group of young ministers issued a memorandum in which they 
pleaded for a merger of the Unity with the Utraquist Church. There were other 
dissenting voices as well. 34 

The calvinization of the Unity reached its climax in the coronation of 
King Frederick of the Palatinate on 4 November 1619. The two officiating 
ministers at the ceremony in the Cathedral Church at the Prague Castle were the 
Chief Administrator (with episcopal functions) of the Utraquist Church and the 
Senior (Bishop) of the Unitas Fratrum. In that symbolic act, die Unity completed 
its “sect to church cycle.” 35 From a proto-Anabaptist sect which embodied 
Chel&cky’s protest against the Taborite theocracy and rejected the Constantinian 
symbiosis of church and worldly power, the Unity evolved into an equal partner 
in a new theocratic coalition under the banners of revolution. Geneva and Heidel¬ 
berg played an important part in the gradual transformation of the Unity. 

The Brethren can hardly be described as Calviniani ante Calvinum . The 
striking contrast in their respective responses to Calvin and Calvinism, before and 
after the year 1575, reveals that they became Calviniani post Calvinum. 
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THE PERSON OF THE MEDIATOR: 
Calvin’s Christology and Beza’s Fidelity 


Jill Raitt 

THE PROBLEM OF Calvin’s use of the word person led to the present study which 
deals with three aspects of the person of the mediator. First, against the received 
tradition and with Melanchthon, Calvin insisted that Christ is mediator according 
to both natures. 1 Second, Calvin spoke consistently of Christ holding a middle 
rank, medius gradus, between God the Father and us; and, third, again with 
Melanchthon 2 and against the non-Philippist Lutherans, Calvin taught that the 
communication of idioms occurs only through the person of the mediator and 
never between the natures themselves. These points, then, as they are affected 
by the interpretation of the word person , are examined in Beza’s major Christo- 
logical works, especially during his long career after Calvin’s death. 

In the treatises defending their Christological doctrine, both Calvin and 
Beza also discuss the necessity of defending against heretics the revelation found 
in Scripture concerning Christ. It is in this context that it is possible to examine 
Calvin’s attitude toward reason, logic and philosophy and Beza’s spirited defense 
of dialectic. In two areas then, one of fundamental doctrine and the other of 
method, Beza’s fidelity to Calvin can be examined. 

I need not dwell upon the fact that in the history of the doctrine of Christ, 
emphasis came to be placed on the Second Person of the Trinity who assumed 
human nature .3 The word person had an acquired technical trinitarian reference 
when it was used in discussing the hypostatic union. There was also in the tradition 
recognition of the reality of the union of natures, a recognition which sought to 
protect the doctrine from the latent docetism in the notion of the impersonality 
of the human nature of Christ. 4 With the Reformation, this secondary Christo¬ 
logical understandingbecame dominant again 5 Emphasis upon the Gospel message 
of salvation, upon the work of Christ accomplished by God in the flesh, made 
the paradox of the union of the natures dominate over the emphasis on the one 
divine person. 


CALVIN 

Calvin entitles Chapter XlVof Book II of the Institutes , “How the two natures 
make the person of the mediator: Quomodo duae naturae mediatoris efficiant 
personam or in the French: Comment les deux natures font une seule personne 
au mediaieurj The verb efficiant reveals the basic Christological problem. Put 
most rigorously, the question is, how can a created nature effect a divine person? 

The question is stringent, because it restricts the meaning of the word 
person to the trinitarian use. Calvin understood this use,8 but he refused to be 
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limited to it. He was not interested in speculation on the persons of the Trinity 
as they exist in and of themselves, but as they are revealed to us through the Son 
in the person of the Mediator, as Deus manifestatus in came 9 

This brings us to the second quotation I wish to use as a point of reference. 
It occurs in Calvin’s Response to the Questions of George Biandrata written in 
1557: 

But the name of person, when it is ascribed to Christ, can be said in 
two ways: for as the Word born of the Father before the creation of 
the world, he is a person in the eternal essence of God. And in another 
way he is the one Christ, God manifest in flesh, so that two natures 
thus united constitute one person. And therefore it is one thing to 
speak of the eternal wisdom of God before he put on flesh and another 
to speak of the Mediator from the moment he was revealed in flesh. 10 

But, writes Calvin, he is also mediator in the work of creation, that is before he 
was revealed in the flesh; for all things were made through him. 11 In this sense, 
his appropriate title is Lord. 12 We, however, do not know him simply as Creator, 
but as Redeemer; whereby his mediation extends beyond creation to the redemp¬ 
tive incarnation and the exercise of his three offices of King, Priest, and Prophet. 
Calvin’s concern is clearly soteriological. 13 

The Christological implications, however, are profound, for the person 
who is Christ has his existence from eternity in the decree of God that established 
the Word as Mediator. He exercises that mediation in creation since he unites 
men and angels to God. His mediation is redemptive after the fall as we are taught 
in both the Old and New Testaments. 14 From the time of the incarnation, Christ 
was revealed as God manifest in flesh, for then “the Word assumed the person 
and the name of Adam” 1 5 or “took upon himself the person and office of the 
Mediator.” 16 In these quotations, we have the word person used ambiguously. 17 
Before examining this ambiguity further in the context of the controversies with 
Servetus,Stancaro, Biandrata and Heshuss, 18 let us return for a moment to the 
decree. Calvin explains that: 

... it has been of the greatest importance for us that he who was to 
be our mediator is both true God and true man. If someone asks 
why this is necessary, there has been no simple (to use the common 
expression) or absolute necessity. Rather it has stemmed from a 
heavenly decree, on which men’s salvation depended. Our most 
merciful Father decreed what was best for us. 19 

The development of this thesis then follows Anselmian lines, but it has been set 
in the context of God’s freedom; for the “simple or absolute necessity,” which 
Calvin has ruled out, has the technical scholastic meaning of necessity stemming 
from the very nature of something, e.g., that God is and is one. 20 But once God 
has so decreed, then what follows is necessary according to that sovereign decree 
of God. As second person of the Trinity, the Word participates in making the 
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decree; as mediator, the person of Christ falls under the necessity of the decree, 
as Calvin makes clear in his discussion of the question for whom Christ is mediator. 
Calvin answers “for the elect”, since, “not all receive life from Him, nor is it 
Christ’s office to give life to all, but only to the elect, whom the Father has 
committed to his care.” 21 In the Institutes, Calvin affirms that: 1) God decreed 
the Fall; 2) individuals are elect; 3) the elect, as the Father’s, are then given to 
Christ; 4) Christ nevertheless shares with the Father the choice of individuals; 
and 5) Christ is himself the first of the elect and the, “mirror of free-election 
from whose body the Father has chosen those whom he was to take into the 
fellowship of life.” 22 

Since Calvin has pressed the Christological problem into the relation of 
Christ to the persons of the Trinity without clarifying further his statement 
regarding the two uses of the word person, he has bequeathed this ambiguity to 
his successors. What his closest associate and disciple does with it will be examined 
carefully in this essay. As for Calvin, his position left him open to misinterpretation 
and to attack to which we now turn. 

Servetus 

Calvin deals with Servetus’ arguments in Institutes II, xiv, 5-8. There he 
says that Servetus taught that Christ is the Son of God only from the time when, 
and because he was begotten of the Holy Spirit in the virgin’s womb. To this and 
to Servetus’ charge that he is Nestorian, Calvin stands upon the Church’s definition: 

... he [Christ] is believed to be the Son of God because the Word 
begotten of the Father before all ages took human nature in a “hypo- 
staticunion”as that which constitutes one person out of two natures. 23 

In this passage, Calvin endorses the Chalcedonian formula and speaks of the Word 
taking human nature. His understanding of the hypostatic union also follows the 
Chalcedonian formula. But Calvin does not thereafter speak of the person of the 
Word assuming human nature. Rather he consistently writes that the divine nature 
assumes human nature, so that the person of the mediator is made of both 
natures. I do not think that this is simply a semantic problem (although it certainly 
is that) which may be solved by translating person as “role” or “office ” 2 * What 
Calvin wants to affirm is that Christ is truly composite, for this is the way Scripture 
presents Christ, God manifest in flesh. In fact, Calvin makes an explicit distinction 
between the deity of Christ, by which he is properly the Son of God, and the 
person of the mediator to whom this honor is extended, so, “that he is truly and 
properly the Son of God who was bom of the virgin and offered himself as a 
sacrifice to the Father on the cross.” 23 

Biandrata^G 

Against Biandrata Calvin defends not only the divine and human natures 
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of the mediator, but asserts that he holds a middle rank, mediusgradus, between 
God and us without compromising his equality with God. He bases this on Paul: 
“One God from whom are all things, and one Lord, through whom are all things” 
and on John’s Gospel, “The Father is greater than I ”27 Calvin begins this short 
treatise with an exposition of the doctrine of the Trinity in which he demonstrates 
an unexceptional understanding to the terms person and hypostasis .28 it is in 
this context that the text quoted above occurs, namely that the term person is 
said of Christ in two ways. 

Calvin goes on to say that the name Lord properly belongs to the person 
of the mediator insofar as he holds a middle rank between God and us, ”so that 
by degrees he may lead us to the Father .”2 9 Another way in which the mediator 
is subjected to the Father is in the hiding of the glory of his divinity, which then 
will not be fully revealed until the last days. 30 

Biandrata, trying to catch Calvin in complicated philosophical terminology, 
asks, “Whether the eternal Word of God is something substantive and essential?” 
Calvin properly remarks that the question is ambiguous and perhaps captious, 
but he answers it: 

Concerning thename of substance, it is not held to be properly essence, 
but hypostasis. . . . And thus the Word is something hypostatic. But 
since the Word itself is truly God, it designates essence. Thus although 
the Word is essentially God, nevertheless it has the note of person. A 
person, however, subsists in the essence itself. 31 

Calvin then berates Biandrata for saying that trinitarian theology is useless 
speculation: 

We do not speculate beyond that to which Scripture raises us. For 
no one by the powers of his mind would know Christ to be his God 
unless he apprehended diverse persons in unity of essence. ... when 
the Scripture speaks of Christ, it attributes to him now those things 
proper to human nature, now those that belong to the divine nature. 

But most often it embraces both natures and describes the person of 
the mediator. 32 

It is in this way, says Calvin, that the Gospel of John speaks from chapter three 
to chapter eighteen; that is, of God manifest in flesh. 

In preaching about Christ, care must be taken concerning the natures: 

For while the name of Christ belongs not just to the man but to God 
manifest in flesh, nevertheless in its meaning of anointed it refers 
properly to the humanity. The mediator God and man is truly the 
Son of God according to both natures by reason of the union. But 
[Son of God] is said properly, however, of the divinity because the 
Word is begotten of the Father before the world began. 33 

In this brief treatise, Calvin has defended the basic doctrines of the Trinity and 
the hypostatic union, and has asserted that in doing so he is being true to Scripture. 
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He has also discussed the Word as a person in the divine essence and distinguished 
the Son of God from the person of the mediator to whom the title “Son of God” 
is extended as an honor. Has not Calvin thereby left himself open to the charge of 
Nestorianism? For if the person of the Word is the Son of God properly and the 
person of the mediatorisso only by extension, are there not, in effect, two persons? 
And is not Calvin dangerously close to Arianism when he maintains that Christ 
holds a medius gradus between the Father and us? Or is Calvin able to steer a 
safe course between the Scylla of producing a tertium quid (two natures make 
the person of the mediator which is not the same as the person of the Word), 
and the charybdis of a kind of subordinationism? Another Italian and troubler 
of the Polish church, Stancaro, thought the only possible interpretation was that 
the office of the mediator must be restricted to the human nature. 

Stancaro^ 4 

Two letters from Calvin to the Polish Church set out his defense of Christ 
as mediator according to both natures against the thesis of Stancaro who claimed 
that his doctrine was the same as Calvin’s.35 Calvin’s argument includes points 
already made against Servetus and Biandrata. But he stresses here the divinity of 
the mediator by reiterating that Christ is not only mediator from the time that 
he put on flesh and took on the office of reconciler, but also that Christ was 
mediator from the beginning of creation, as head of the angels and of the Church 
and as first-bom of every creature. As eternal Word of God, he united by his grace 
both angels and men to God even before the fall of Adam. While Christ is of the 
same essence as the Father, he nevertheless is a mid-point (medium) between 
God and creatures “so that the life which was otherwise hidden in God would 
flow from him.”36 Calvin explains that the office of the mediator consists in 
guiding and directing us to the Father, and for this he required to be our brother 
in the flesh; and to share divine power in order to overcome death and the devil. 
The office of mediator is then applied to Christ’s priesthood and to his session at 
the right hand of the Father. With regard to the Old Testament Calvin argues: 

Nor should we omit in this matter the saying of Peter, that the holy 
prophets once spoke by the spirit of Christ (I Pet. 1,10), because 
here it is not only a question of the eternal Word, but of the office 
of mediator; if he governed the prophets by his spirit when he was 
not yet clothed in flesh, it follows that divinity is included in this 
same person .3 7 

Calvin has steered his course by insisting that the middle rank held by Christ 
is attributed to his office of mediator, an office which he is able to perform 
precisely because his person includes both divinity and humanity. That these 
natures are not mingled, like Luther’s sugar-water, to produce a tertium quid is 
the subject of his concluding paragraphs in which he discusses the communicatio 
idiomatum . He says that all the actions of Christ as mediator refer to the whole 
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person, 38 even though in themselves they are integral to each nature. Calvin’s 
principle is that the communication of idiorns to the person does not argue against 
their distinction. 39 In like manner, the text “The Father is greater than I” is not 
to be restricted to the human nature since it refers to the whole person whose 
glory will one day be perfectly revealed. 40 

This letter and its sequel 41 were signed by Calvin and the ministers of 
Geneva which include Viret and Beza. 42 

Three Kinds of Reason 

In the same year, 1 56!, Calvin wrote his Delucida Explication against 
Heshuss 44 who had attacked Calvin’s doctrine on the communicatio idiomatum 
and accused him and his followers of sophistry, i.e., of distorting God’s word by 
“philosophy.” To this charge Calvin responds that there are three kinds of reason, 
two of which he approves, and only one of which he condemns. They are: 
1) reason as given by God and not to be condemned; 2) vitiated reason which 
wants to subject the things of God to its own judgment; and 3) “a third kind of 
reason which both the Spirit of God and Scripture sanction.” 45 Calvin then lists 
the mysteries of God about which it is improper to philosophize. But reason and 
philosophy, he continues, ought not to be equated, and to prove how useful 
reason is, Caivin teaches Heshuss a short syllogism. From Calvin’s use of syllogisms 
elsewhere and his discovery of syllogisms in both Paul and John 46 one may infer 
that he does not consider logic to be a part of philosophy, but rather a skiU 
useful in the service of the Word. “Philosophy” appears here to share the same 
pejorative sense which is most often found also in Calvin’s use of the term 
“scholastic”, and is thus an exercise of the second kind of reason. 47 

Calvin then turns to the issue at hand, namely ubiquity. He allows that 
ubiquity is ascribed concretely to the whole person 48 and then writes: 

To express this in a still more palpable form, I employed the trite 
phrase of the schools, that the whole Christ is everywhere but not 
whoUy ( totus Christus sit ubique , sed non totum). In other words, 
being entire in the person of the mediator, he fills heaven and earth, 
though in the flesh he be in heaven, which he has chosen as the abode 
of his human nature, until he appear in judgment 49 

The treatise then turns to arguments from the Fathers, and Calvin says that 
he has nothing to add, in that regard, to the work of Oecolampadius, Bullinger 
and Martyr, but then he proceeds to counter Heshuss’ use of the Fathers from 
Ignatius to Damascene and Theophylact. In this portion, Calvin employs two 
more syllogisms. He also repeats the totus Christus , totum Christi argument. 50 
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To Heshuss’ objection that it cannot be piously thought, “that the person of the 
Logos is outside the body of Christ,” 51 Calvin replies that the alternative is to 
admit that Christ’s flesh is corporally in everyone and everything. He sets it in a 
syllogism which when expanded to its three terms would read: 

The divinity is everywhere. 

But the flesh is inseparable from the divinity. 

Therefore the flesh is everywhere 52 

It is out of this sort of debate that the Lutherans charged Calvin with Nestorianism 
since Calvin restricts Christ’s humanity to one locality, while, nevertheless, 
allowing the presence of the mediator in his Church to be effected by the power 
of the Holy Spirit. The Lutherans had no use for this presence of Christ etiam 
extra humanitatem, as we shall see. 

Appended to the tract against Heshuss is a short piece, The Best Method for 
Obtaining Concord .5 5 I include one passage from it here, because the distinction 
Calvin makes is later used by Beza.54 Calvin writes that: “although the two 
natures form the one person of the mediator, the properties of each remain 
distinct, since union is different from unity.” 55 Calvin does not elaborate on 
this distinction, but Beza does as he also elaborates on Calvin’s good and bad 
uses of reason; and on the need for non-biblical terms to clarify the meaning of 
Scripture against the confused interpretations of heretics. 5 6 

BEZA 

THE BEST WAY, it seems to me, to satisfy the double requirement of this essay, 
namely to set forth Beza’s Christology and in the process, to examine his fidelity 
to Calvin, is simply to study his Christological expositions in chronological order. 
At the outset, it is clear that two problems dominate. During the late fifties and 
sixties, discussion of the mediator occurs fairly frequently, due, I think, to the 
continuing problems with the Italian church in Geneva and with the Polish church. 
The over-riding problem, however, and the one which fills his polemical works 
and even his sermons from 1570 until 1594 is that of the relation of the two 
natures to each other in the person of Christ, or the communicatio idiomatum. 
As the dissension concerning the mediator was derived largely from an anti- 
trinitarian group, so the “two-natures” debates were set in the context of the 
Lord’s Supper controversies with the Lutherans, or as Calvin and Beza called 
them, the “ubiquitarians” (alias Eutychians, Nestorians, Monophysites, Mono¬ 
thelites, and even on occasion, Samosatians!). 

Underlying both of these discussions, of course, is the fundamental problem 
of the late reformation: the breakdown of the principle of sola scriptura. Luther’s 
stand at Worms was repeated before Lutheran and Reformed tribunals as ana¬ 
baptists, “sacramentarians”,“anti-trinitarians” and others demanded to be refuted 
on the basis of Scripture alone. In fact, although appeal was always made to 
Scripture in the Reformed-Lutheran debates, the interpretation of Scripture was 
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drawn from Confessions of Faith which multiplied during the latter half of the 
sixteenth-century, and from the increasing use of tradition. While Calvin had 
been reluctant to move beyond Chalcedon, the later councils and church fathers 
were increasingly invoked by his successors and their opponents. By the end of 
the sixteenth-century, sola scriptura meant “according to the Book of Concord 
and the ordinances of the church of Wiirtemberg”, or “according to the Second 
Helvetic Confession and the Catechism of the Church of Geneva.” Implicit in 
these developments was the increasing use of dialectic to prove that one’s inter¬ 
pretation was the correct one. In Beza’s developing Christology these factors 
were clearly at work. 

Because Beza's Christianum Confessio Fidei 1 is such a lucid and engaging 
statement of the main points of doctrine, it usually provides a starting point for 
any discussion of Beza’s theology. We shall pay attention only to those portions 
of it which deal with the three topics pursued in Calvin’s Christology: the person 
of the mediator, Christ as medius f and the communicatio idiomatum. The first 
article of Chapter III: De Iesu Christo unico Dei Filio, expresses belief in Christ 
as the only begotten Son of God, one God with the Father and the Holy Spirit, 
coeternal, consubstantial and in everything equal to God his Father. 2 The second 
article asserts that, from eternity, the Son was constituted to be the unique 
mediator between God and the elect. 3 

After he has set forth the creation and fall of mankind and its effects, Beza 
deals with Jesus Christ the mediator in article XVII. The mediator is unique by 
reason of the mystery of the incarnation of the Son of God. This was promised 
by degrees of revelation from Adam to John, and announced to the prophets 
and patriarchs; and foreshadowed in different figures under the Law. 4 Beza’s 
discussion of the need for a mediator follows the Anselmian line as had Calvin’s. 
Both parts of the question begin with the mediator and stress that Christ is 
mediator according to both natures. 

Article XXII reads: “The two natures, divine and human, are united in one 
person from the very moment of the conception of the flesh .”5 The language 
here is more guarded than Calvin’s, “How the two natures make the person of 
the mediator.” Our question then is, does Beza return to the emphasis on the 
second person of the Trinity? There is no indication here either way, but Beza 
upholds the Reformed insistence upon the distinction to be preserved with regard 
to each nature. 6 

There follows a soteriological article and one on the ascension which illustrate 
the inseparability and distinction of the divine and human properties as these 
had been expressed by Calvin ;z.e., that while the body of Christ remains circum¬ 
scribed and localised, he is, according to his totality and by the efficacy of the 
Holy Spirit, able to be present with his faithful even to the end of ages. 7 

Finally Beza affirms that this mystery of redemption is the heart of true 
religion. 8 It is only in the light of the knowledge of Christ as he has been revealed 
to us by God that we can know God as merciful and just, and by faith in this 
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redeemer put on Christ’s innocence and justice; and so know and practice true 
religion. 9 This point should be kept well in mind. It is essential to an understanding 
of Beza’s development. That God is just and merciful is revealed to us in Christ. 
Once we know it, we can use reason to argue it, but reason cannot discover these 
attributes of God by its own powers, especially after the fall of Adam. 

In the last chapter, an anti-Roman polemic,! 0 Beza distinguishes the person 
and the office of Christ.H He then moves on to refute the eucharistic doctrine 
of the Roman Catholics, summing up his argument: 

We say that the whole Christ (totum Christum) is present to us, not 
half; but we deny that the whole of Christ ( totum Christi ) is present, 
since his flesh is now above the heavens, but we are on earth. Neither 
will we lacerate the unity of the person.l 2 

He also deals in this section with the threefold office of the mediator: priest¬ 
hood, prophecy and kingship; but the arguments are against “popish practices”, 
and Beza does not discuss the office of mediator in its unity. 

By 1559, Beza had begun to hit his theological stride. His language is more 
careful; he is beginning to make necessary distinctions, and he has a sense of the 
whole of scripture and the interrelation of the doctrines it teaches.13 The 
Confessio Fidei shares many of the basic strengths of the Institutes from which 
it is largely derived. 

In 1565, the first year after Calvin’s death, Beza’s polemic against the 
Lutherans gains momentum. In that year his long promised answer to Brenz and 
Andreae appeared.* 4 It was dedicated to Christopher, Duke of Wurtemberg, 
Andreae 15 and BrenzV 6 overlord. They had been employed by the Duke to 
draw up an ordinance which was then used as a test of orthodoxy in the Duke’s 
territories. The Reformed area of Montbdliard was part of his domain; the existence 
of Reformed churches in the Duke’s lands caused differences between Lutheran 
and Reformed doctrine. 17 The controversy between Beza and Andreae continued 
through the Colloquy of Montbeliard 18 and ended only with the death of Andreae 
in 1590. 

From the very early expressions of Christology, the analogy of the union 
of soul and body had been used. Luther employed it and so did Brenz and Andreae. 
Indeed Calvin and Beza used it too. But like any analogy, it may not be pressed 
too far. Beza points this out to Brenz: 

In men the soul is joined to the body and is united with it personally 
to constitute a certain one which we call a man; and the distinct 
properties are kept distinct and not confused. But beyond this it 
certainly has no place in Christ (in whom indeed the human nature 
per se does not subsist, but in the divine, and therefore the human 
nature does not have the note of person) and is vastly inferior... , 19 

Beza’s distinction refers to the “impersonality” 20 of the human nature, while 
remaining true to Calvin’s doctrine that the union is of the natures, and avoiding 
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speaking of the divine person as the one who assumes the human nature. Beza 
also distinguishes between the union of body and soul and the union of the two 
natures in Christ. These distinctions were crucial to this debate, because Brenz, 
as Beza interprets him ,21 taught that these unions were of the same kind and 
differed only in degree; i.e., while God bestowed some of his gifts on all creatures, 
he poured out all his gifts on Christ alone .22 Beza maintains that Christ is utterly 
unique, because the two sorts of personal union differ in kind as well as degree. 
For in Christ, the union of body and soul occurs together with the union of the 
divine and human nature, so that all of them constitute the person of Christ. 

Again building on Calvin’s expression that, “ubiquity is ascribed concretely 
to the whole person’’Bezadistinguishesbetween concrete and abstract predication, 
apologising for stuttering about God in terms used by scholastics: 

But we say that in Christ two perfect natures come together, ho logos, 
and man, and this not only in the abstract (as they say), but also in 
the concrete (may we be allowed to stutter about God from his 
word, since the Scripture speaks not only tou theou, but also tes 
theotetos)^ 

Beza goes on to explain that these names, God and man, which are concrete 
expressions for the two natures, are properly used to express the whole Christ. 
When one is named, the other is understood. This is not the case, however, of 
the abstract names of divinity and humanity. As examples, he offers, among 
others, that one can say that in Christ God dies, but it would be blasphemous to 
say that the divinity dies. In like manner, one can say that the man Christ Jesus 
was before Abraham,but one cannot say that his humanity pre-existed Abraham; 
for neither his soul nor his body existed before Abraham. But “he whose body 
and soul these are was before Abraham, and therefore what is said concerning 
the part can be said of the whole, but not vice-versa.”24 The person of Christ 
the God-man, therefore, transcends time and space, while his humanity, that is 
his bodily nature, is bound to both. 

Beza then accuses Brenz of the error of Eutyches, because Brenz wants to 
confuse the properties of the two natures and make the humanity of Christ 
ubiquitous.25 (It should be noted that Brenz frees Christ’s humanity only with 
regard to space, not time; for Christ is present in the Old Testament in promise, 
not in substance.) Brenz accuses Beza of Nestorianism, because, if the humanity 
is confined to one place, the man will not be everywhere and so the person is 
divided. Beza answers that Christ is not everywhere, insofar as he is man there¬ 
fore the person is not divided. 2 6 These are the basic arguments upon which others 
in this treatise are built, as Beza refutes Brenz page by page and moves on to the 
focal point of the debate, the mode of the presence of Christ in the Lord’s 
Supper. 

Of course Brenz has made a good point. If the person of Christ is constituted 
by the union of natures, and if the body is requisite for the integrity of human 
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nature, which Calvin and Beza assert, when they localize the natural body of 
Christ in heaven, then the person is split, if the body is not present wherever the 
person is. But Calvin and Beza seek to solve this problem with the totus-non to turn 
argument. Once he is constituted as the God-man, then Christ, by the power of 
the Holy Spirit, may be totally present to the Church of both the Old and New 
Testaments, even though the truth of the human body requires that it be limited 
by time and space. Brenz has then to answer why the communication of properties 
is limited to ubiquity and majesty, and does not include eternity. More serious 
still is Brenz’s reduction of the difference between Christ and the saints to one 
of quantity rather than kind, which in turn makes the distinction between God 
and creation one of degree rather than two simply different modes of existence. 

This point is made clear in the much shorter treatise against Andreae which 
is bound with the work against Brenz. 27 Beza explains that he has accused Brenz 
of conflating the errors of Nestorius and Eutyches, because the mode of Christ’s 
union, as Brenz explains it, makes two hypostases or persons; while, at the same, 
time he mixes the natures, pouring one into the other. 28 Beza continues saying: 
“God the Father and the Holy Spirit fill all things, but they are not united 
essentially or personally to any of them.” 29 His conclusion is that to unite and 
to fill are not the same thing. If they were, then all created things would be 
homoousion or consubstantial with God, which is true only of Christ. 30 

An interesting phrase occurs in Andreae’s next charge. He finds it marvelous 
that Beza should take Brenz to task, because it is Beza who says that human 
nature, even outside the humanity of Christ (< etiam extra humanitatem Christi)^ 
is united to men; and in fact is united inseparably. “And I wonder, Andrea, Beza 
hits back, that you follow Brenz's errors and confuse presence and union, and 
that you extend presence even to stones; but restrict it in men to the saints!” 32 

Beza and Dialectics 

At this point we come to an important letter written by Beza to the Poles 
in 1567. 33 The subject here is not the communication of idioms, but rather the 
history and interpretation of the doctrine of Christ, especially directed against 
the antitrinitarians. In tracing the development of Beza’s thought, this letter is 
extremely significant, since he defends the use of reason and dialectics in the 
service of theology. Basically, it makes the same point that Calvin had made, but 
in it the subject is more extensively handled. 

The letter, published by Beza in his Epistolae theologiae , traces the history 
of Christological errors from Arius to Alciate, Sozini, and Stancaro. Nancy 
Conradt handles most of it very well in her dissertation on Calvin, Beza, and the 
Polish Church, but she does not touch the portion I wish to treat here. 34 

After his historical account of the heresies, Beza defends dialectics against 
the followers of the Italian antitrinitarians who argue, among other things, that 
the words “trinity,” “person,” “hypostasis,” etc,, are not in the Bible; and that 
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the early councils of the church were in error. 35 They claim sola scrip turn with a 
vengeance! Beza charges them with not reading those whom they call Sophists. 
Certainly, he argues, we are reduced to narrow straits indeed, if our terminology 
is restricted to words literally found in the Bible. 36 “I deny,” he writes, “that if 
you take away the terms nature, properties, hypostatic union, idioma ton 
koinonias , the blasphemies of Nestorius and Eutyches can be properly refuted 
by anyone.” 37 Beza admits that the people are to be taught in simple language, 
that controversies are to be avoided if possible; and that men, especially in these 
days, need to be urged to amend their lives more than they require to be learned. 
But out of the same pastoral concern, the truth must be defended and the dangers 
of heresy, already fascinating to the people, made clear. He then says that these 
dreamers cannot even attack the divine art of reasoning without reasoning. And 
what is more, they confuse reason with reasoning. For Dialectics does not supply 
its own material; it is an art which teaches us how to use to best advantage the 
material supplied from elsewhere. So while theology does not get its material 
from human reason, it can well use reasoning to explain and defend the Word of 
God. Reason, after all, is a trace in us of the image of God and to rail against it is 
mindless! 38 

Beza concludes this disquisition by reminding his readers of their duty to 
maintain religion, and indicates that they should do so after the pattern of those 
outstanding leaders who staunchly battled with heresy and defended the truth. 39 

It is out of his own experience that Beza has written this letter. It is based 
upon a principle already voiced by Calvin, that has to be admitted by anyone 
who does not advocate the position of Lelius Sozini. Further, Beza’s distinction 
between reason and reasoning and between dialectics and philosophy, i.e,, the 
latter as a science which provides its own principles and the former as an art, is 
similar to Calvin’s distinction between philosophy and logic. 

But we have arrived only at 1567. Having provided a rationale for his 
theological method, does the method run away with the theology it is intended 
to elucidate and defend? 

In 1570 another very popular and widely translated work appeared: 
Questiones et Responsiones Christiani Libellus: A Little Book of Christian 
Questions and Answeres , 40 as it quickly came to be known in England. One can 
see here the increased use of technical language and the introduction of terms 
that are not new in the history of the Church, but which have not appeared in 
the works we have examined so far. 

Regarding the union of the natures, Beza writes in very careful language: 

Q/ How could the immutable Son of God be made man? 

A/ Not by a mixing of natures or properties, or by any transmutation 
of God into man so that something neutral is made, but by so close 
and intimate a connection of the deity of the Son with the assumed 
nature of man that the Son of God is one person, true God and true 
man, Jesus Christ. 41 
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He speaks of the connection of the deity or divine nature of the Son with the 
assumed human nature, so that the Son of God is one person, Jesus Christ. As 
Beza explains the hypostatic union further, his interlocutor cries out, “I don’t 
grasp this at all!” “Adore then what you cannot grasp,” he is told, “for it is very 
true as the whole Scripture proclaims. If it were not so, then Jesus would not be 
our Savior, nor would he be Christ, that is anointed as our highest and eternal 
King, Prophet, and Priest.” 42 However sophisticated his theology becomes, Beza 
keeps the main lines of his mentor’s teaching running through his own. 

With regard to the mediator, he says that those who say that Christ is not 
mediator according to both natures are organs of the devil 4 3 He then proceeds 
to distinguish Christ as medius and mediator A* Medius is something having a 
position between extremes 45 Christ is neither medius nor mediator, if these 
terms refer to his divinity alone; for that would indeed make him less, as God, 
than the Father and entail the heresy of Arius. But medius may also be a quality 
of a person by which he is considered as a means between two extremes, while 
mediator declares that one is a negotiator or reconciler. Now someone who is a 
medius , that is holds a position between higher and lower, is not therefore a 
mediator; nor is a mediator necessarily in the rank of a medius . With regard to 
his natures, Christ cannot be a medius , for as man he is lower and as God he is 
highest; so his natures are themselves the extremes. 

But he is medius if you consider those natures as united in one and 
the same person. Therefore Christ is the one medius , because he is 
God in such a way that he is man, and accordingly is inferior to God 
the Father kat 9 *allo t namely on account of the assumed form of the 
servant, and he is man in such a way that he is God, and accordingly 
above the angels themselves and supereminently above all men, but 
kat 9 *allo , namely on account of the assuming form of God. He is there¬ 
fore Medius according to each nature conjoined in a personal union, 
but not at all according to either one considered in itself. For in 
Christ there is certainly Aliud et Aliud , but no Alius et Alius A 6 

This is, of course, a defense of Calvin’s teaching that Christ is in a middle position, 
a medius gradus . Even though it is far more complex as an explanation, it does 
make dear in what ways Christ is and is not a Medius; and clears the term of any 
charge of Arianism. Kat* 9 allo means “according to another”, so all that Beza is 
saying is that it is because the natures come together in the person of Christ that 
he can be called medius; not on account of either nature in itself. However, if 
you consider his divinity, he is medius only kat 9 9 allo t because he is united to the 
humanity and vice versa. The natures of Christ are neuter things, hence aliud , 
while a person is someone, hence alius. Augustine makes these distinctions, indeed 
they were a favorite with the Fathers. All that Beza has just said is then applicable 
to the office of mediator, “for Christ was made medius by the union of natures 
so that he might be mediator between the Father and men.” 47 

In describing the work of the mediator, Beza follows Calvin in discussing 
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the problem of necessity with regard to the natures: 

ho Logos , the word, uses the works of the assumed man not from 
necessity, but simply because he so wills. But for man, it is absolutely 
necessary to obtain efficacy from the assuming nature of God. 48 

Beza has already explained this in the first question, and answers that God could 
have reconciled mankind by another means, 49 but that the incarnation best 
revealed to us his mercy and justice. 50 Since this is true, reason is unable to 
establish principles by which it could arrive at the data of revelation. Once again, 
I must underline this aspect of Beza’s teaching since Ernst Bizer has claimed, and 
Walter Kickel attempted to prove, that Beza erected reason into a position equal 
to faith in theology. 5 1 Beza deals with this question specifically in another part 
of the Questions and Answers. He says that reason fails when it comes to salvation 
which must be revealed 52 Here again he is following his master in distinguishing 
between reason as a gift to be used in things proper to it, but not abused by 
attempting to substitute it for the word of God. 

Beza and “impersonation” 

In 1574, Beza delivered two homilies, one on April 7 and the other on 
April 8 53 He writes later that they were delivered in the Academy just before 
Easter Communion. 54 They were prepared, therefore, for seminarians, not for 
the public. The first of these sermons deals with the person and office of Christ 
and the second applies these to the Lord’s Supper. In these homilies, Beza shows 
himself to be a master teacher, clarifying each term carefully in simple language 
and repeating his main definitions to be sure that they are well understood. The 
definition of the hypostatic union is the center of the first homily. He also provides 
rules for understanding and applying the communication of properties, and it 
becomes clear that he is arming his hearers against the arguments of Brenz and 
Andreae, even though Brenz had died in 1570. This is not without reason. The 
pastoral problems for the Reformed enclaves in Lutheran lands had become 
increasingly severe, and the Formula of Concord , to which Andreae had con¬ 
tributed, was used to force Reformed congregations into the Lutheran fold or 
out of the territory 55 

In his treatment of the person of Christ, Beza explains that Christ is a 
composite of the assuming and the assumed; and that he is person from the divine 
nature, which, however, is not separated from the human nature: 

The divine nature assumed the human nature by forming it, that is, 
the human nature of Christ never existed except in the deity. For 
that reason, the human nature in Christ is not a person, but a nature 
subsisting in the person of the Word. And therefore Christ is not a 
double person, either in thought or in fact, but he is one person of 
two natures. For the Word is at the same time nature and person, 
but the humanity is, per se, nothing other than nature, which (as they 
say in the schools) is “personated” and sustained in the assuming 
deity,.. 56 
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At this point, Beza has done what Calvin consistently avoided doing, even when 
pressed by adversaries. Beza has adopted the scholastic explanation, best expressed 
by Aquinas,57 regarding the hypostatic union. He has restricted the person of 
Christ to the Word, even though he then hastens to say that this person is not 
separated from the humanity. This is the first clear departure from Calvin’s 
Christology. If Beza were confronted with the question, are you faithful to Calvin 
in this?, he would probably answer: “Yes, but...and give cogent reasons for 
this step; among them would be the need to close the mouths of those who 
accused both Calvin and Beza of Nestorianism. 

Unity and union are next distinguished, a distinction already found in 
Calvin. Simply put, a unity is the result of a union. There is in Christ a union of 
natures which results in a unity, the person of Christ. A union implies two or 
more things which, though united, remain distinct, while a unity contains no 
numbers but is one. 58 There follow the rules for applying the communicatio 
idiomatum . The first rule is: 

We say that properly and truly speaking, the attributes of each of 
the two natures are to be attributed properly and really only to that 
nature to which they belong 5 9 

Rule two is longer: 

Attributions are to be made to Christ according to the person, not to 
the single natures. So that if I say that Christ is Mediator, that 
attribution is made not to the Deity or to the humanity, but to the 
whole person of Christ. 60 

So then you can say that God redeemed the world with his blood. But blood 
belongs to the human nature, and so one cannot say that the Deity redeemed the 
world with his blood; you must use the concrete name God . Similarly, one cannot 
say that the humanity is everywhere, but one can say that Christ is everywhere, 
because the person of Christ is God. Here it should be observed that Beza has 
provided a firm basis for the Totus-non to turn argument by restricting the proper 
use of the word person to the Word. The person is indeed ubiquitous by nature, 
and supra-temporal too, even though the assumed humanity is, by its nature, 
locally and temporally restricted. 

The third rule is: 

Whatever attributes are proper to either nature, namely the deity or 
the humanity, can be transposed in the concrete but not in the 
abstract. You cannot say that the humanity is the deity, but you can 
say that this man is God. 61 

Beza then carefully defines concrete and abstract, and his definitions are quite 
ordinary and usable. There follows his defense of all this unbiblical terminology, 
a defense in the same vein as in his letter to the Poles 62 

This summary of the doctrine of Christ and of Beza’s labors as a theologian 
also indicates that Beza had been reading Aristotle and Thomas Aquinas, sometimes 
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agreeing and often disagreeing with them. The next work that I shall examine 
shows that he has continured to read Thomas and has added one of Aquinas’ 
favorite authorities on Christology, John Damascene. 

Beza and “Tradition ” 

Strasbourg had long been a town of Lutheran-Reformed tension. In 1579, 
Beza wrote a treatise to answer an attack upon the two homilies of 1574, made 
by Johannes Pappus, a Lutheran pastor in Strasbourg. 63 For the purpose of this 
study, the importance of this little treatise is paramount. Beza had obviously been 
reading widely in the Fathers and the Scholastics; acquisitions by the library of 
the Academy of Geneva support this observation. 64 The general tone of the work, 
the frequency with which Beza quotes John Damascene and approves of Aquinas 
are more significant. He also refers to Chemnitz, co-author with Andreae of the 
Formula of Concord , whose work on the two natures of Christ was even more 
heavily dependent upon tradition, especially Damascene. 65 Our question is, did 
Beza remain faithful to the fundamental doctrine of Calvin as he adapted his 
Calvinist theology to the demands of polemics and learned to use, and even to 
sharpen, the tools provided by the art of dialectics? It may be noted here that 
Beza no longer stutters, nor feels the need to apologise for his use of either 
dialectics or the arguments of the schoolmen in the service of theology. 

Pappus accuses Beza of denying that Christ is a person with respect to both 
natures, and of maintaining that he is a person only with respect to the divine 
nature. According to Pappus, Lutherans teach that, while the Word is fully a 
person before the incarnation, he is said to be a person according to a different 
rationale after the incarnation whereby God and man are made one person. 66 
Beza defends himself by correcting Pappus’ presentation of Beza’s thesis: 

Christ is not properly called a person with respect to his humanity, 
but his divinity only, not however as separated from.his humanity. 67 

Nor, continued Beza, had he denied that Christ is said to be a person according 
to both natures. But the key word is properly , which Pappus had omitted. 
Properly , Christ is a person according to the divinity only, because it is the divine 
hypostasis which assumes human nature: 

The humanity is then said to be and is made part of a composite, so 
that nevertheless it may be a person improperly, namely because it 
does not subsist in itself, but is reduced to the hypostasis of the Word, 
which as Damascene rightly says, is also itself made a hypostasis,.... 
Rightly therefore the scholastics teach that there are certainly two 
natures in Christ, but that the name and ratio of hypostasis are taken 
from one of them,- namely from the Word, not from the other, namely 
the humanity: and Christ is a person according to what God is, but 
as man, he ought never to be said to be a person. 68 

There follows a long quotation from Damascene in which the Syrian speaks of a 
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composite hypostasis, explaining that it is necessary to understand that “com¬ 
posite” is not to be taken in an ordinary sense; but that it is simple, due to the 
special kind of union of the two natures which constitutes a whole from parts. 
We cannot really understand this, Damascene says, since it exceeds our experience 
of composites; but we know that it is so and can get some idea of it from the 
union of body and soul which makes a single, if composite, whole, namely a man fi ' 9 
A final quotation from Damascene concludes this argument: “For this very hypo¬ 
stasis of the Word of God is made a hypostasis for flesh.” 70 

Beza is here trying to preserve the dominant tradition of the western Church, 
especially since the time of Damascene whose influence on western theology was 
great. At the same time, Beza is trying to protect Calvin’s insistence that the two 
natures make the person of the mediator. But it should not be forgotten that, 
while Calvin emphasised the mediator and his work in the two natures, he also 
understood well that Christ is Son of God properly by reason of his divine 
nature 71 The argument of some Calvin scholars is summed up by J.L. Witte 
who concludes that Calvin is simply not sufficiently clear on this point, since he 
never says explicitly that the person of the Word assumes human nature or 
discusses the “impersonality” of the human nature 7 2 But Witte has asked too 
much, if his criterion is the formula of Chalcedon to which Calvin self-consciously 
conforms. And Calvin is sufficiently clear to make known his mind. In his 
commentary on John 1:14 he writes: 

When he says that the Word became flesh, we can plainly infer the 
unity of His person. For it does not make sense that He who is now 
man should be other than He who was always very God, since it is 
God who is said to have become man. ... In short, the Son of God 
began to be man in such a way that He is still that eternal Word who 
had no temporal beginning 73 

This is not so explicit as Witte would like Calvin to have been nor as specific as 
Beza was. But in the same passage, Calvin says that the eternal essence of God 
assumed flesh, while in the first few lines of his commentary on this verse, he says 
that he has shown that this [Word] expresses a genuine hypostasis in the essence 
of God 74 In this context, hypostasis refers to the person of the Son. 75 

Beza has been faithful to Calvin in preserving the “two natures make the 
person” doctrine, and his insistence on the restriction of the person of Christ, 
properly speaking, to the divinity can be read as a development out of Calvin’s 
doctrine. But is there a more profound shift at work here? It is possible to argue 
that Beza was faithful to Calvin in the same ways that later councils were faithful 
to Chalcedon. If so, does this open Beza to the charge, sometimes levelled against 
the development of the early tradition, namely that it became too reasoned, too 
precise, and lost the dynamic wholeness of the Scriptural presentation of Christ, 
God and man? The problem is a real one for the history of theology. Calvin’s 
refusal to be more precise led to confusion and challenge from opponents in the 
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same way that the period after Chalcedon was filled with battles over the meaning 
of the doctrine propounded there. Orthodoxy demanded defense and defense 
required the precision of a highly trained mind. Perhaps B.A. Gerrish pointed the 
way to a less emotional and more reasoned assessment of Beza’s contribution to 
the Reformed tradition, when he remarked that: “What we need to attempt, I 
think, is a non-pejorative way of stating the nature of the shift. Why must we say, 
with some of Beza’s critics, e.g. Kickel, that Beza rationalized Calvin’s theology? 
Why not say: he professionalized it, detaching it from the task of edification and 
striving after the highest standards of precision?” 7 6 And lest one then charge Beza 
with lack of pastoral concern, let it be remembered that every effort to be more 
precise grew out of critical pastoral situations in which souls and bodies were 
literally at stake. 


Beza the Pastor 

It is a pleasure now to turn to the last of Beza’s works which I have consulted 
for this essay, his homilies on the Resurrection 77 which were given for the people 
of Geneva in 1594 when Beza was seventy-five years old. The spirit here is quite 
different, and the disciple of Calvin speaks with his mentor’s tones. The book is 
dedicated to the people of the Lowlands in gratitude for their assistance to the 
Genevans in repulsing the siege of Geneva by Savoy 78 

The resurrection is an antidote to fear of death, writes Beza; 79 but his 
preface contains a recapitulation of Christian doctrine in which he speaks of God’s 
goodness and clemency which prompted him to send the Redeemer. 80 He also 
speaks of the koinonia of the elect in Christ’s passion, death, and resurrection; 
and he emphasises the interior working of the Holy Spirit, who unites us to Christ 
not only in the preaching of the word, but through the sacraments. 8 ! And all of 
this goodness and these gifts come to us from the mediator who died for us and 
rose for us, and now, through the Holy Spirit, unites us to himself and is present 
with us. 

All of this mystery of our salvation leans upon our unique mediator.... 

The Son of God assumed our nature essentially so that he is the God- 
man. Hence we cdme to that analogy that we are made participants 
of his divine nature by the benefit of his humanity but spiritually 
(that is, as the Apostle interprets it, one spirit with him: not in essence 
indeed but by the restoration of the image of God in us): whence 
that blessed immortality of body and soul in his kingdom will proceed. 

And thus the mediator, with respect to his human nature, was con¬ 
ceived in the womb of the Virgin Mary; but believers, by a new 
generation through the same Holy Spirit, are conceived in their sanc¬ 
tified Mother the Church 82 

Beza explains that, just as Mary conceived when she believed the word spoken to 
her, so, through the word which comes to our ears, Christ is conceived in our 
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hearts for justice and sanctification,because faith comes by hearing. 83 Beza then 
rehearses the life of Christ, applying it to the lives of the faithful, and to their 
own situation where they are establishing a school (Leiden); and where there are 
serious problems regarding the relation of Church and State. 84 

The first homily deals with our subject. Beza clarifies the adoration due to 
Christ as man which he explains is indirect since only God may be adored 85 
But this man who is God may be adored. He turns then to the central point: 

For is this not, I ask, the most wonderful of wonders that God so 
loved this miserable world that by one and the same work he sent 
down his coessential Son for men, that he might be God-man in unity 
of person, in order that he might be, at the same time, man-God. 

And God permitted man to be precipitated even to hell, so that by 
grace and mercy he might raise him even to the throne of God. And 
besides that we are made by faith flesh of his flesh and bone of his 
bones, so that we are coheirs with him. For us this infant was bom, 
and this Son is given to us. 86 

Beza expands briefly on these themes in Homily Six, but the tone is the same; 
and on that homiletic note we may summarise this exposition of Beza’s Christ- 
ology and his fidelity to Calvin. 


Conclusion 

Two of Calvin’s Christological foundations are diligently defended by Beza: 
Christ is mediator according to both natures and the mediusgradus which follows 
it; and, second, the doctrine of the communication of properties through the 
person of Christ. Beza also maintains the person of Christ from two natures, but 
adopts explicitly the medieval development of that doctrine into the “imperson¬ 
ality” of the human nature; something Calvin consistently avoided. It is my 
present opinion that this was due primarily to the pressure of polemics which 
itself grew out of serious pastoral concerns. With regard to his method, Beza 
adopted Calvin’s principles on the proper use of reasoning in the defense of the 
revelation contained in Scripture. He eschewed, as much as did Calvin, the erection 
of reason into a source for theology;nor can I agree with Kickel that what Beza 
affirmed in words, he belied in method. 87 

Finally, in assessing Beza’s role, I think it must be allowed, and, I hope, 
approved that this gifted disciple of Calvin, for all his fidelity, for all his deter¬ 
mination to be true to the doctrine of Calvin, a determination expressed in the 
Annotations of 1594 88 is still not Calvin; but his own man. Beza responded to 
the demands his heavy duties placed upon him, chief among them, the defense 
and development of the Reformed tradition. 
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question I hope to deal with soon. 

42. C.R. 37: 342 and 358. 

43 Delucida explicatio sanae doctrinae de vera participatione carnis et sanguinis Christi 
in Sacra Coena ad discutiendas Heshussii Nebulas. Ioanne Calvino autore cui adiecta est Ratio 
ineundae concordiae si veritas extra contentionem quaeritur (Geneva: Conrad Badius, 1561). 
C.R. 37:457-524. See Beza, Correspondance III, 77, n. 38. 

44 Tilemann Heshuss (1527-1588). At this time Heshuss was superintendent of the 
churches of the Palatinate and located at Magdeburg. 

45. CR. 37: 474: Tertia autem ratio est, quam et spiritus Dei et scriptura nobis dictat. 

46 Comm. Ep. ad Epheseos 5:28. C.R. 79: 225: Probat minorem:. . . Comm, in I 
Iohan. 4:15-16. 

47 C.R. 37: 474. Can it be that the opposition established by some Calvin scholars 
between Ciceronian rhetoric and Aristotelian logic is misleading and that in the sixteenth as 
well as in the earlier centuries, both were used for different purposes? E.g., rhetoric for 
sermons and logic for disputation? On these questions, see Quirinus Breen, John Calvin: A 
Study in French Humanism (Grand Rapids: Eerdmans, 1931); J.C. McLelland, “Calvin and 
Philosophy” in the Canadian Journal of Theology, Vol. 11, Jan., ’65,42-53; E. David Willis, 
“Rhetoric and Responsibility in Calvin’sTheology ” in The Context of Contemporary Theology 
(Ed. Paul Lehmann.) (Atlanta: John Knox Press, 1974), 43-63. This last article has an excellent 
bibliography on this subject, pp. 58ff, nn. 2-15 which I will not repeat here. I simply raise a 
question concerning the presuppositions of most of these studies 

48 CR. 37: 475. 

49 Ibid., 476. 

50 Ibid.: 507.1 make a point of this because of the way Kickel handles these terms 
with regard to Beza. Walter Kickel, Vernunft und Offenbarung bei Theodor Beza: Zum 
Problem der Verhaltnisses von Theologie, Philosophic und Staat (Neukirchen: Neukirchener 
Verlag, 1967), 211-212. He notes that Beza is in line with Melanchthon and Calvin, but then 
quotes only Melanchthon and does not remark that these terms are also found in Calvin, 
although the doctrine they support is Calvin’s. The same is true for the terms concrete and 
abstact; union and unity, 203; 208; 216; 199. 

51 C.R. 37:509. 

52 Ibid. 

53 CR. 37:517-524. 

54 See note 50 above. 

55 CR. 37: 520. 

56Institutes I, xiii, 3. 


Beza 

1 Theodori Bezae Vezelii, volumen primum (alterum, tertium) Tractationum Theo - 
logicarum, . . . (Geneva, 1582) (hereafter cited as T.T. I, II, III) Vol I, 1-79. Cr. Frederic 
Gardy, Bibliographic des Oeuvres Theologiques, litteraires, historiques et juridiques de 
Theodore de Beze (Geneva: Librairie E. Droz, 1960), 60-80 for the many translation of this 
very popular Confession of Faith. 
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2 T.T. 1,2. 

3 Ibid. Filium ab aetemo constitution esse unicum Mediatorem inter Deum et electos. 
Is unus est quem Pater ab aeterno naturae humanae participem facere statuit, ut per eum 
suos electos conservaret, idque eo modo qui sequitur. 

4 Ibid., 3-4: XVII Jesus Christus est unicus Mediator a Deo constitutus ac promissus. 
Modus ille, de quo diximus, unicus est, nempe Mysterium incarnationisFilii Dei cum omnibus 
quae cohaerent cum ipsa en sarkosei. Is igitur certis revelationis gradibus fuit promissus iam 
inde ab Adamo ad Iohannem usque, & a Prophetis ac Patriarchis annuntiatus, atque adeo 
diversis figuris sub Lege adumbratus, quemadmodum ista copiose descripta in veteris Test- 
amenti libris,ut eorum seculorum homines servarentur per fidem in Christum Iesum venturum. 

5 Ibid., 4-5: CCII. Duae naturae, divina & humana, in unam personam sunt unitae, 
ab ipso conceptions carnis momento. 

6 Ibid. 

7 Ibid., 5: XXV. Quomodo Christus sese in coelum subduxerit, & tamen nobiscum 
adhuc versetur . 

8 Ibid. 

9 Ibid. Chapters IV, V, and VI are De Spiritu Sancto, De Ecclesia, and De Ultimo 
Iudicio. It perhaps should be mentioned that in the chapter on the Holy Spirit, Beza includes 
faith, justification, good works, the Law and the Gospel, and the sacraments. 

10 This confession was written by Beza with his father in mind. A meeting between 
the Roman Catholic father and his Reformed son was in the offing. When it took place, the 
desired reconciliation did not occur. See Paul F. Geisendorf. Theodore de B^ze (Geneva: 
Alexandre Jullien, Editeur, 1967), 77-78. 

11 T.T. I, 56: Brevis Antithesis Papatus & Christianismi. Caput Septimum. ... II. 
... In Iesu Christo, in quo uno vere colitur Pater, duo praecipue spectamus, personam & 
officium: quorum utrunque Papistae ab ipsis fundamentis convellunt, sicut sigillatim explic- 
abimus. 

. 12 Ibid., 57: Dicimus tamen totum Christum nobis adesse, non dimidium: sed totum 
Christi adesse negamus, quoniam caro supra caelos nunc est, nos vero in terris: nec propterea 
personae unitatem laceramus. On Beza’seucharistic doctrine see my The Eucharistic Theology 
of Theodore Beza: Development of the Reformed Tradition (Chamber sburg, Pa.: AAR Studies 
in Religion, 1972). 

13 This is not to say that Beza sat down and wrote a “systematic theology, 1 * but simply 
that he was maturing in his understanding of it. 

14 Correspondance de Theodore de Beze V. (Ed. H. Meylan, A. Dufour, A. de Henseler) 
(Geneva: Librairie Droz, 1968), 8. 

15 Jacob Andreae (Schmidelinus) 1528-1590, was one of the elite theologians of the 
Duke of Wiirtemberg. He was superintendent of the church at Goppingen and became Chan¬ 
cellor of the University of Tubingen. 

16 Johannes Brenz accepted a call to the cathedral church in Stuttgart in 1553 and 
remained at that post until his death in 1570. 

17 See John Vienot, Histoire de la Re forme dans le Pays de Montbeliard depuis les 
origines fusqu 'a la mort de P. Toussain: 1524-1573 (Paris: Librairie Fischbacher, 1900), 218- 
228. 

18 The Colloquy of Montbeliard is the subject of a book upon which I am now working. 
I do not, therefore, deal with it in this essay. 

19 Ioannis Brentii argumenta, & Jacobi Andreae Theses, quibus carnis Christi omnl 
praesentiam nituntur confirmare, id est Adversus renovatos Nestorii & Eutychetis errores, 
Responsum. T.T. I, 507-624. Beza sums up Brenz’s error: Personaliter sive hypostatice uniri 
duas naturas, Divinam videlicet & humanam, idem Brentio declarat atque simul esse: sed 
non aliter in Christo quam in Petro, & quibusvis aliis secundum ousian: quod ad energiam 
autem attinet, omnes sine exceptione proprietates Filii Dei in Filiam Mariae effundi. (p. 507) 
P. flO: Anima vero corpori adiuncta, unitur cum eo personaliter ad unum quiddam, quod 
hominem vocamus, constituendum, idque salvis ac distinctis, non autem confusis proprieta- 
tibus, adco quidem ut quanvis haec unio in Christo locum non habeat, (in quo videlicet 
humana natura per se non subsistat, sed in divina, ideoque personae rationem non habeat) & 
longe sit dignitate inferior.... 

20 See below, 66 f. 
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21 See above, n. 17. 

22 T.T. I, 513: Est igitur in unico & eodem Christo duplex unionis hypostaticae 
exemplum, unum in corpore & anima simul unitis, alterum in To Logo & homine ad unum 
Christum personaliter constituendum coeuntibus. Non potest igitur a Christo alienum videri 
argumentum quod ab hypostatica animae & corporis unione sumitur, ad explicandam alteram 
illam, magis quidem arcanam, sed genere tamen eandem unionem. 

23 Ibid., 514: In Christo vero quoniam duae perfectae naturae, ho Logos videlicet & 
homo, coierunt, idcirco non tantum in abstracto, ut loquuntur, dicimus eum ex divina & 
humana natuta [sic] constare, sed etiam velut in concreto (liceat enim nobis de Deo ex ipsius 
verbo balbutire, quum Scriptura non tantum tou theou, sed etiam tes theotetos meminerit) 
Deum & hominem eum solum appellamus. 

24 Ibid.: Evenit igitur ut quoniam haec duo perfectarum naturarum nomina, Dei 
videlicet & hominis, Christo tot inseparabiliter competunt, idcirco quovis duorum illorum 
nominato alterum simul in Christo intelligatur, ac proinde quod unius concreti non expressi 
proprium est, de altero non minus quam de to to ipso dici consueverit, quae tamen loquutio 
ipsi abstracto sine blasphemia tribui non potest. Itaque quoniam si Dei nomen Christo applic- 
arim, statim intelli^t"; sic ilium esse Deum, ut simul sit homo (quia videlicet solus Christus 
est personaliter & inseparabiliter Deus & homo, nam alioquin ex uno non semper inteUigeretur 
alterum) ideo non mmus licebit nobis dicere Deum esse natum, Deum comedisse, bibisse, 
passu m, mortuum, sepultum esse, resurrexisse, ascendisse, quam homini haec eadem tribuere, 
quum tamen certum sit ilia sic esse humanae naturae propria, ut sine blasphemia non possint 
divinae tribui. E contrario, dicemus de Christo loquentes, hunc hominem fuisse antequam 
esset Abraham, fuisse in coelo quum esset in terra, esseDominum e coelo, & caetera eiusmodi, 
quae tamen certum est soli aeternae & omnipotenti naturae sic esse propria, ut ei soli & 
semper conveniant. Causa autem istius Alloioseos, de qua alibi etiam differemus, ea est quam 
modo exposuimus: quoniam videlicet Christus quum solus sit Deus & homo, & quidem 
inseparabiliter, etiam si non nominetur illo Christi & Iesu nomine quod personam ipsam 
proprie significat, tamen totus etiam & ex Dei & ex hominis nudo nomine stais intelligitur. 

25 Ibid., 515. 

26 Ibid.: Ergo, ut iam tertio concludam, non valet illudeius argumentum, Sihumanitas 
non sit ubique, sed tantum certo loco, homo non erit ubique, ac proinde dividetur persona. 
Nam etiamsi Christus non est ubique quatenus homo, ubicunque tamen sit, homo est: ac 
proinde non dividitur persona. 

27 De Hypostatica duarum in Christo naturarum unione, adversus Jacobi Andreae 
assertionem. T.T. 1,625-645. 

28 Ibid., 625: Hoc dogma coram omnibus Ecclesiis accusavi, & adhuc accuso, ut ex 
duabus inter se etiam repugnantibus blasphemiis Nestorii & Eutychetis conflatum. 

29 Ibid., 626: Deum pater & Spiritus sanctus implent omnia, nec tamen cuiquam rei 
uniuntur essentialiter, nedum personaliter. 

30 Ibid.: Ergo divinam naturam sese unire cum aliquo, ut id dici possit ullo modo ex 
divina natura & altera sibi propria constare, longealiud est,quam sua essentia aliquid implere. 

31 Ibid.: Ad hoc autem argumentum sic respondet Andreas, Mirandum est, inquit, 
in Beza, quod reprehendat Brentium, quihumanam naturam etiam extra humanitatem Christi, 
hominibus unitam, & quidem inseparabiliter quibusdam unitam dicat. For the background 
to the “ etiam extra ” in Lutheran-Reformed polemics of the late sixteenth century, see David 
Willis, Calvin’s Catholic Christology, 9-18. 

32 T.T. 1,626: At ego miror, Andrea, qui factum sit ut quod de quibusvis hominibus, 
atque adeo de quavis re passim inculcat Brentius, & tu ipse ad saxa usque extendis in hac 
ipsa tua Assertione, hoc loco ad quosdam tantum, nimirum ad Sanctos, restringas, in quibus 
etiam ipsis PRAESENTIAM cum UNIONE manifeste confundis. 

33 .Epistola LXXXI. Christianis et orthodoxis omnibus N. Ecclesiis in Domino nostro 
Iesu Christo, aeterno aeterni Patris Filio co-essentiali. T.T. Ill, 291-293. For a summary of 
this letter (without, however, mentioning the portion with which I am dealing), see Conradt, 
Op.cit., 144-145. See 129 to end for a careful culling of Beza’s correspondence with the Poles. 

34 Ibid. 

35 For a saucy presentation of this attitude, see Antonio Rotondo, Calvin and the 
Italian Antitrinitarians, 22 where he quotes one of Lelio Sozzini’s collaborators, Dario Scala: 

I renounce all human knowledge, especially Greek erudition and Latin stupidity with their 
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terminology and new titles. ... As for me, I shall first sell essence to the scholastics, ... 
substance to Aristotle, the ternary number to the arithmeticians. . . , the hypostasis to 
physicists, the persons or masks to the circus and the hypostheses to Ariosto. For myself, I 
rely simply on the teachings of Christ and his disciples without attempting to delve beyond 
Christ crucified/’ 

36 T.T. Ill, 297: Certe si nullis aliis vocabulis utendum est, nisi quae totidem literis in 
sacris libris reperiuntur.” 

37 Ibid.: Nego quoque sublatis vocabulis, Naturae, proprietatis, hypostaticae unionis, 
idioma ton koinonias, posse Nestorii & Eutychis blasphemias commode a quoquam refelli: 
qua in re si forte hallucinor, hoc age nobis demonstret qui potest, & nos ilium coronabimus. 

38 Ibid. I hope to do an article soon on Beza’s explicit teaching on the role of reason. 
This letter will provide a major source, but must be taken together with Homily Nine of his 
sermons on the Resurrection, for there Beza stresses what reason may not do and how it is 
abused. Obviously such an article will have to deal extensively with Kickel’s work on Beza’s 
use of reason, a work which I do not consider conclusive. 

39 Ibid. Among these defenders, Calvin was named, 295. 

40 Quaestionum & Responsionum Christianarum Libellus in QuoPraecipua Christianae 
Religionis capita kat r \epitomen Proponitur.T.T. I, 654-689. 

41 Ibid., 655: Qu. Atqui Filius est Deus immutabilis, quomodo ergo factus est homo? 
Re. Non permixtione naturarum vel proprietatum, aut transmutatione ulla Dei in hominem, 
vel hominis in Deum, quorum neutrum fieri potest: sed tarn arcta & domestica deitatis Filii 
cum assumpta hominis iiatura connexione, ut Filius Dei iam sit unica persona, verus Deus & 
verus homo, Iesus Christus. 

42 Ibid., 656: Qu. Ne hoc quidem arcanum capio. Re. Adora igitur rursum quod non 
capis. Nam id verissimum esse tota Scriptura clamat: & nisi ita esset, non esset nobis Iesus, 
id est,Servator,neque Christus,id est,unctus, ut summus & aeternus Rex, Propheta & Sacerdos 
noster. 

43 Ibid., 660: Organa esse diaboli censeo,... 

44 Altenstaig, Fol. CXLIIII verso- CXLV recto, for Mediator. 

45 T.T. I, 660: Qu. Ergo tibi aliud est Medius quam Mediator. Re. Omnino. Medius 
enim ipsam personae qualitatem declarat, qua fit ut inter duo extrema medium quippiam 
censeatur: Mediator vero sequestrem& conciliatorem declarat, quae usque adeo diversa sunt, 
ut quum alios aliis reconciliamus: & contra, non quisquis medius est, sit necessario mediator. 

46 Ibid.: Qu. Sequetur ergo Christum si neutrius naturae respectu medius est, nullo 
modo medium esse. Re. Non sequetur si naturas, ita ut faciendum est, non per se, ut isti 
turbatores Ecclesiarum solent, sed coniunctim in unam eandemque personam unitas con- 
sideres. Est ergo medius Christus unus, quia sic Deus est ut sit homo, ac proinde Deus Patre 
inferior hat ’ ’alio, nempe propter assumptam servi formam: & sic homo ut sit Deus, ac proinde 
supra ipsos Angelos, nedum supra homines eminens, sed kat ' ’alio, nempe propter formam 
Dei assumentem. Medius est ergo secundum utranque naturam personali unione coniunctam: 
secundum alterutram vero per se consideratam,nequaquam. Nam in Christo est quidem Aliud 
& Aliud: Alius vero & Alius non item. 

47 Ibid.: Idem prorsus atque de Medio. Ista enim in Christo penitus cohaerent, quum 
factus sit unione naturarum medius, ut esset inter Patrem & homines mediator. 

48 Ibid., 660: Hoc tamen interest, quod ho Logos usus est hominis assumpti opera 
non ex necessitate,sed ex meravoluntate. Hominem vero necessario oportuit hanc efficacitatem 
ab assumente Dei natura mutuari. In hoc igitur mediationis, id est, reconciliationis opere, 
quaedam opera toti personae, id est utrique simul operand naturae, quaedam distincte deitati, 
quaedam distincte humanitati tribuuntur: sed in summa, neutra per se natura fuit mediatrix. 

49 While other means of saving man were open to God as Trinity, once the incarnation 
had been decided upon, the work of the Mediator was determined. The problem of the 
Medius and Mediator had been carefully worked out by Beza in a letter to Paul Gilowski 
written in 1568. It is in T.T. Ill, 239-242, Ep. XXVIII. Nancy Conradt has identified the 
recipient ( Op.cit. 164-169) and given a very good summary of its contents, adding: ‘Thus 
Beza rejected the concord on the basis of familiar arguments but with a clarity of distinction 
and logic that had been missing in Calvin.” 169. The “familiar arguments” were those con¬ 
tained in the two letters to the Poles concerning Stancaro, see above, 57-5 8,1 would point out 
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here that in this letter, Beza notices Thomas Aquinas’ use of the Augustinian doctrine 
(Confessions, X, 43) and then says: cui tamen in eo non assentior. (T.T. Ill, 240) Beza 
defends Calvin’s doctrine concerning the medius gradus ; and while he has been reading 
Thomas, he is far from accepting all that he has to say. 

50 Ibid., 656: Qu. An vero Deusalia rationeminus a sensibus nostris remota, hominem 
servare non potuit? Re. Potuit sane. Sed maxime fuit opportuna haec ratio declarandae 
summae illius turn iustitiae turn misericordiae. 

51 E. Bizer, bruhorthodoxie und Rationalismus (Zurich: EVZ-Verlag, 1963), 16. 
Kickel, Op.cit . 

52 T.T. I, 672-73. This section is too long for quotation. Beza reprehends Aristotle 
for teaching the eternity of the world and other “absurdities.” He lists truths from Scripture 
to which reason could never attain: creation from nothing, resurrection of the body, the 
incarnation, the Trinity, etc. These truths, Beza claims, irritate reason when it wants to prove 
everything for itself. 

53 Adversus Sacramentariorum Errorempro Vera Christi Praesentia in Coena Domini, 
Homiliaeduae. T.T. Ill, 309-324. 

54 De Hypostatica Duarum in Christo Naturarum unione, et eius Effectis Placida et 
Christiana, cum D. lohanne Pappo, Argentinensis Ecclesiae Doctore , Theodori Bezae, 
Genevensis Ecclesiae Ministri disceptatio. T. T. Ill, 74. Beza, writing against Pappus’ objections 
to his homilies, says that the homilies were those “Quas in hac schola paulo ante sacram 
synaxin habueram,.. .” This treatise was written in 1579, as Beza points out, five years after 
the homilies were given. 

55 Concerning these difficulties, see Correspondance de Theodore deBeze, VII (Ed. 
H. Meylan, A. Dufour, C. Chimelli, M. Turchetti.) (Geneva: Librairie Droz, 1973), 8: “De 
quoi parlent Beze et Bullinger? Avant tout de l’epreuve de force a laquelle le Palatinat reforme 
est soumis de la part de 1’AUemagne lutherienne, tout au long de la Diete d’Augsbourg, du 
printemps 1566, et du colloque d’Erfurt, qui devait la continuer.” These difficulties prompted 
the publication of the Second Helvetic Confession written by Bullinger and translated by 
Beza into French for the purpose of demonstrating the unity of the Swiss and French 
Reformed and to make clear their doctrine. Cf. Willis, Calvin's Cath. Doctrine, 11-17. The 
problems were not reduced but rather exacerbated in the years that followed 1566. 

56 T.T. Ill, 310: Naturam divinam assumpsisse humanam formando illam, id est 
humanam naturam Christi nunquam extitisse nisi in Deitate. Idcirco humana natura in Christo 
non est persona, sed natura subsistens in persona Verbi, Itaque Christus non est persona 
duplex, sive cogitatione sive reipsa, sed duarum est naturarum unica persona. Nam Verbum 
est simul natura & persona, humanitas autem non est aliud per se quam natura, quae (ut 
loquuntur in scholis) personatur & subsistentatur in deitate assumente....” 

57 Summa Theologica III, QQ. 3-4. 

58 T.T. Ill, 310: Veniamus iam ad vocem unionis. Estenim unitio illudquo copulantur 

istae duae naturae, Deitas seu Verbi hypostasis, & humanitas.Aliud ergo est initio, aliud 

unitas. Nam unitas non est numerus,nec necessario praesupponit numerum,nisi in compositis, 
sed est initium numeri. Ideo unitatem quidem personae, unitionem autem naturarum ponimus 
in Christo. 

# 59 Ibid., 313: Dicimus proprie & vere loquendo, uniuscuiusque natruae attributa, illi 
proprie & reipsa esse attribuenda. Haec est prima regula. 

60 Ibid.: Secunda autem haec est regula: Quaedam tribuuntur Christo secundum per¬ 
sonam, non secundum naturas: nempe quae sunt personalia, id est personae ipsius attributa, 
quae tamen non tribuuntur sigillatim naturis, ut si dicam, Christus est mediator. Attributum 
illud mediatoris, nec Deitati, nec humanitati seorsim tribuitur, sed toti illi personae Christi. 

61 Ibid.: Quaecunque attributo propria sunt alterutrius naturae, nempe deitatis vel 

humanitatis, permutari possunt in concreto, non in abstracto.Ergo vera est haec 

enuntiatio, Homo iste est Deus, Verbum aeternum Patris est homo. Sed istae impiae sunt, 
Deitas est humanitas, vel humanitas est Deitas. 

62 Ibid., 313-314. 

63 See above, note 54. 

64 Alexandre Ganoczy, La Bibliotheque de VAcademie de Calvin: Le Catalogue de 
1572 et ses Enseignements (Geneva: Librairie Droz, 1969), especially 121-130; 95-108. 
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65 Martin Chemnitz, De Duabus Naturis in Christo: de Hypostatica earum Unione: 
De Communicatione Idiomatum et aliis Quaestionibus inde dependentibus Libellus 1570. 
In 1578, Chemnitz published a longer version of the same work. An English translation of 
the latter has been done by J.A.O. Preuss, The Two Natures in Christ (St. Louis: Concordia 
Publishing House, 1971). In this translation, see especially 136 for Chemnitz’s appreciation 
of Damascene, and his heavy reliance upon him. By the term “scholastic writers” Chemnitz 
seems to mean those following Bernard. He names some as Lombard, Bonaventure, Gerson. 
Thomas does not receive a specific reference, but arguments characteristic of those in the 
Summa Theologica are given, sometimes with approbation, sometimes with disapproval of 
their subtlety, e.g., 155. Beza is mentioned specifically only once, 440. 

66 T.T. 111,75. 

67 Ibid.: Nec enim Christus vocatur persona PROPRIE humanitatis respectur, sed 
divinae tantum, quanquam non ab humanitate separatae. 

68 Ibid.: Superest ergo ut humanitas dicatur & sit ita pars compositi, ut tamen sit 
persona improprie, nempe non seipsa subsistens, sed ad verbi hypostasin reducta, quae, ut 
recte ait Damascenus, facta etiam est ipsi hypostasis, cuius verba postea recitabo. Recte 
igitur aiunt scholastici duas quidem esse in Christo naturas, sed ab una earum nempe a verbo 
sumi hypostaseos nomen & rationem, non autem ab altera, puta humanitate: & Christum 
secundum quod Deus est,personam esse, sed ut hominem, nequaquam personam dici debere. 

69 Ibid. 

70 Ibid.: Nam ipsa hypostasis Dei verbi, facta est carni hypostasis. 

71 Institutes II, xiv, 4; Comm, in Io. 1:14 (C.R. 75:14); See especially Institutes II, 
xiv, 5-6. 

72 Witte, Op.cit., 518-19 with note 89. 

73 See above, note 71. 

74 CJR. 75:13: Atqui ostendimus, veram in essentia Dei hypostasin exprimi hac voce. 

IS Ibid., 14-15. 

76 Quoted from the response B.A. Gerrish gave to this paper when it was read at the 
joint meeting of the AAR/ASRR on Nov. 1,1975 in Chicago. 

77 Homiliae Theodori Bezae Vezelii, in Historiam Domini Resurrectionis. Ex Gallicis 
Latinae factae (Geneva: Jean le Preux, 1593) 

78 Ibid., 2r-v.. On the seige, see E. William Monter, Calvin’s Geneva (New York: John 
Wiley & Sons, Inc., 1967), 202-208. 

79 Homiliae. .. Res., 2r. 

80 Ibid., 4n Quisigiturmenticonsequi poterit altitudinem, profunditatem, longitudinem 
arcani illius, quo summus ille Deus in Filii sui persona infimam nostram & abiectissimam 
conditionem suscepti? Summa ilia virtus tantam miseriam induit? Summa ilia aeternitas 
nostram mortalitatem subiit? natura ilia filii, utpote veri Dei Apathes illi Pathete unita fuit, 
ut Redemptor ille hac quidem moriens summe Iusti illius Iudicis severitati abunde satisfaceret, 
ilia vero (4v) seipsum a morteexcitans,infinitamDeimisericordiamergaeosipsospatefaceret, 
in quos Deus summo iure in illius redemptoris persona animadverteret, in quo nimirum 
cruciflxo omnes electi crucifigerentur: in eiusdem resurrectione resurrecturi, & in eius 
ascensione tandem sursum collocandi. 

81 Ibid., 6r: Huius autem beneficii testem in nostrisquidem animisSpiritum Sanctum, 
extrinsecus vero non modo verbi praedicationem: sed etiam sanctum Baptisma in Mortem, 
sepultuam & resurrectionem ipsius: & sacrosanctam Coenam....” 

82 Ibid., 64-v: Totum igitur hoc nostrae salutis mysterium unico nostro Mediatore 
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Calvinism, Democracy, and the Political 
Thought of John Knox 

Richard L. Greaves 

IN THE COURSE OF the long-standing debate on the possibility of democratic 
tendencies in the thought and practice of John Calvin and his followers, recent 
attention has focused on limited case studies. Certain of these studies have a direct 
relevance to understanding the role of John Knox in the history of Calvinism. It 
is the purpose of this article to re-examine Knox’s position, in part by the use of 
these studies, in order to clarify that position and to add a further dimension to 
the broader debate. It is not, however, the purpose of this article to engage in an 
exercise of comparative government to determine whether or not Knox’s Scotland 
was more or less democratic than its sister states. Nor will an endeavor be under¬ 
taken to shift the focus of this historic and worthwhile debate from its principal 
question: Are the sources of modern democracy to be found in the thought and 
practice of Calvin and his disciples? Although the essence of modem democracy 
is debatable, for the purpose of this essay it is used in the sense of a society 
governed directlyor indirectlybythe people, with power originating in a broadly- 
based citizenry whose rights as individuals are guaranteed through constitutional 
or legal means. Modern democracy obviously did not exist anywhere in sixteenth- 
century Europe, but there is a clear relevance in understanding how and where it 
developed. 

At the outset it must be remembered that Knox, like Calvin, had a great 
deal to say about politics,but not about the ideal form of government. According 
to Knox, government was divinely instituted for man because of his inability to 
live in peace without it. To the secular authorities God entrusted two basic 
powers, viz., the punishment of vice and the maintenance of virtue. This authority 
of the secular rulers was not without limit, but was to be exercised for the profit 
and comfort of the governed, not the benefit of the governors. 1 The authority 
of rulers was conceived by Knox to be strictly limited by the precepts of divine 
law, which meant especially that they “should admitte into their kingdomes no 
worshipping of God, except that which is commanded in the Scriptures.” 2 Knox 
was totally committed to the divine law as expressed in the Bible, which led him 
on occasion to urge violations of temporal law. Overall, however, his actions , 
manifest a deep respect for the rule of law in society, as exemplified, for example, 
by his adherence in England to the Book of Common Prayer (despite his strong 
criticisms of it), his compliance with the Frankfurt magistrates after he lost his 
quarrel with the Coxians, 3 and his concern for the work of the Scottish Parliament. 
Consequently, although Knox did not set forth an exposition of the ideal form of 
government, it is clear that any form which would be acceptable to him would 
have to rest on the basic principles of the divine origin of sovereignty, the limited 
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powers of secular authority, and the primacy of law—especially divine law as 
revealed in Scripture. 

These principles are not incompatible with monarchy, aristocracy, or 
democracy (i.e. polity). They are principles which Calvin also accepted, although 
John T. McNeill has argued that the repeated criticism of kings throughout Calvin’s 
writings logically resulted in a depreciation of monarchical government. 4 Certainly 
in the last chapter of the Institutes of the Christian Religion Calvin states a clear 
preference for a government which is an aristocracy or an aristocracy tempered 
by a democracy (polity). 5 Yet Calvin’s experience of royalty in his formative 
years was in many respects different from Knox’s. Calvin’s initial difficulties 
occurred with Francis I, a strong Renaissance prince often regarded as one of the 
“new monarchs.” The controversy surrounding Nicholas Copp’s inaugural address 
(which Calvin helped compose) at the University of Paris and the persecution 
which followed the affair of the placards forced Calvin’s flight to Basel and 
ultimately Geneva, where his contacts were with aristocratic governments tempered 
with democratic elements. Knox, in his formative years, experienced weak sover¬ 
eigns whose authority was exercised by prominent nobles, viz. the Earl of Arran, 
the Duke of Somerset, and the Duke of Northumberland. Not until Mary Tudor 
ascended the throne did Knox encounter a reasonably strong monarch who ruled 
personally and imposed a policy of persecuting Protestants. The conjunction of 
Mary’s rule in England with the repressive policy in Scotland of the regent Mary 
of Lorraine drove Knox to his most extreme criticism of monarchs in his 1558 
tracts, but the accession of Elizabeth I the same year and subsequent weakening 
of the French position in Scotland may have been responsible for his not adopting 
a critical position on monarchical government akin to Calvin’s. 

No matter how attractive the government of a city-state such as Geneva 
might have been to Knox-and there is no hard evidence that it was-such a 
government would clearly have been inapplicable to the much larger and less 
urbanized Scotland of the sixteenth century. He did not, therefore, criticize 
monarchy itself, though he had some definite things to say regarding its nature. 
Sovereigns did not receive their right to govern from lineal descent, popular 
sovereignty, or military force, but from God fi Any attempt by a monarch to 
impose commands which contravened divine precepts could legitimately be dis¬ 
obeyed. Although Knox believed that sovereigns had perverted the institution of 
monarchy by failing to fulfil their divinely-appointed obligations, at no time 
does he conclude that monarchy itself must be abolished, or even that another 
form of government is preferable to monarchy. Nor does he advocate either an 
elective or a constitutional monarchy, either of which would have had obviously 
democratic implications. 

One of the most potentially democratic principles in Knox’s political thought 
is his developed doctrine of resistance by the people against tyrannical rulers. His 
earlier writings do not explicitly embrace this position, though they rest on the 
principle that obedience to rulers is required in all things except those contrary 
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to divine precepts. In his Admonition or Warning , written in December and 
January, 1553-54, Knox contends that it is the duty of every “Civill Magistrate” 
to “slay all ydolateris.” 7 The Scottish scholar J.H. Burns takes Knox’s phrase 
“Civill Magistrate” to mean only the sovereign, in which case Knox was not 
thinking of active resistance 8 Knox, however, may be using the phrase in a broader 
sense, since the same work refers to the defense of Jeremiah (albeit from “pestilent 
preistis,” not a king) by princes and nobles. 9 In any case, by May 31, 1554 he 
was willing to encourage his English friends that God would “styr up one Jehu 
or other to execute hys vengeaunce uppon these bloudde-thyrsty tyrauntes and 
obstinate idolators.” 10 The following July he called to God to provide a Phinehas, 
Elijah, or Jehu to topple Mary Tudor, and praised Jeremiah’s exhortation to cease 
obedience to one’s princes and obey the enemies of one’s state. 11 In July, i 558, 
in his Appellation to the Scottish nobles and estates, Knox set forth the respons¬ 
ibilities of the inferior magistrates to remove a tyrannical sovereign. The same 
responsibility had been asserted in The First Blast of the Trumpet , which was 
published in Geneva in the spring of 1558. 

Before 1558 Knox had not explicitly gone beyond what Calvin himself 
had written in the last chapter of the Institutes . The First Blast, however, made 
it the duty of the people as well as the magistrates to see that a tyrannical monarch 
(such as Athalia) was overthrown and executed.l 2 The Appellation made the 
punishment of idolaters and blasphemers, regardless of status, the concern of 
every person in the state in accordance with his Christian vocation and the pos¬ 
sibility afforded to him by God to wreak vengeance. 13 Knox’s letter to the 
commonalty of Scotland, which accompanied the Appellation , asserted that 
subjects could lawfully require from their temporal rulers the provision of godly 
ministers and the expulsion of false prophets. If the rulers declined, the com¬ 
monalty could provide for and defend such clergy against government persecution 
Yet Knox also made it clear that the people ought to work with the estates and 
nobility rather than against them. 14 There is thus no demand for the creation of 
a democratic state in these works, but a clarion call for religious reform in the 
context of the existing social and political structures of England and Scotland. 
Simultaneously, however, the assertion of individual responsibility in the context 
of limited government has democratic implications, even if Knox did not intend 
this to be the case. 

The question then arises as to whether or not Knox’s development of resistance 
theory is a logical working out of Calvin’s political principles. The answer to this 
question is partially suggested by the research of Helmut Koenigsberger, whose 
studies of the Huguenots, the Catholic Leagues, and the Dutch Beggars led him 
to the conclusion that: “religion was the binding force that held together the 
divergent interests of the different classes and provided them with an organization 
and a propaganda machine capable of creating the first genuinely national and 
international parties in modern European history... .”!5 The crucial point which 
Koenigsberger so effectively demonstrates is that the French Catholic Leagues 
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manifested many of the organizational and propagandists characteristics of the 
Calvinist-inspired Huguenot and Beggar movements. Consequently these organi¬ 
zations are the response of religious minorities, willing to use force as a tactic, to 
the growing power of the state. The source of rebellion is essentially external, 
not an ideological outgrowth of Calvin’s political principles. 

If Koenigsberger’s thesis is applied to Scotland, certain difficulties immed¬ 
iately appear. The relative remoteness of the region, the absence of a powerful 
regent backed by effective military forces, and the largely independent ways of 
the Scottish nobility cannot be ignored. Nevertheless, the Scottish Protestants, 
like their counterparts in France and the Netherlands, represented the social 
spectrum. The role of the Lords of the Congregation is too well known to need 
recounting, and W. Stanford Reid has recently demonstrated the role of the 
burgesses in the coming of the Reformation to Edinburgh.! 6 It was lords such as 
the Earl of Glencairn, Lord Lome, Erskine of Dun, and Mary Stewart’s half-brother, 
Lord James Stewart, who led the reform movement while Knox was in exile in 
Geneva, though he had been in Scotland in 1555 and communicated with Scottish 
leaders from Geneva in the next three years. It was the burgesses of Edinburgh 
who took the lead in July 1559 in denying the authority of the regent, Mary of 
Lorraine, by calling Knox to become minister of St. Giles’ Kirk.!? As on the 
Continent, the moving force behind the activities of the lords and burgesses appears 
in large measure to have been a response to external political conditions, in parti¬ 
cular Mary’s recent crackdown on Protestantism in the aftermath of the Peace of 
Cateau-Cambresis.l 8 In both cases, however, Calvin and Knox respectively contri¬ 
buted advice and encouragement to the rebel forces. 

Behind the revolutionary activities, particularly of the nobles, was another 
factor; viz., Knox’s insistent demands that the Scottish Protestants fulfd their 
covenant responsibilities. As I have elsewhere demonstrated, it was in the covenant 
context that Knox developed and urged his doctrine of resistance to tyrants. In 
An Admonition or Warning (1554), where Knox called on civil magistrates to slay 
idolaters, “the league betuixt God and us” is set forth as the basis for this demand. 
“The league betuixt God and us requyreth avoyding of all ydolatrie,” but “the 
slaying of ydolateris appertenisnot to everie particular man.”!9 Four years later, 
however, the “covenante” obligations were delineated in such a manner as speci¬ 
fically to require the commonalty to wield; 

the sworde in their own hand to remove such enormities from 
amongest them. ... If any go about to erect and set up idolatrie, or 
to teach defection from God, after the veritie hath bene receaved 
and approved, that then, not only the Magistrates, to whom the 
sword is committed, but also the People, are bound, by that othe 
which they have made to God, to revenge to the uttermost of their 
power the injurie done against his Majestie.20 

Because the extension of tyrannicide to the common people has democratic 
implications, 2 ! it would bolster the arguments of those who find democratic 
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tendencies in Calvin’s thought, if it could be demonstrated that Knox derived his 
covenant principles from the Geneva reformer. But this is not the case, at least in 
terms of their theological writings. As has been shown elsewhere, 22 Calvin’s 
concept of the covenant is essentially promissory in nature, though it is possible 
to see a more reciprocal covenant notion at work in his efforts to persuade the 
Genevans to accept Les Ordonnances Ecclesiastiques. Theologically Knox treated 
the covenant as a conditional promise calling for man’s reciprocal obedience. 
Apart from the Old Testament, the possible theological sources for Knox’s concept 
of the covenant include the writings of William Tyndale, Oecolampadius, and 
Heinrich Bullinger (through John Hooper), all of whom stressed the conditional 
nature of the covenant. But a more important source was the ancient Scottish 
custom of banding, which originated in the feudal era in conjunction with the 
oath of fealty and the clan-family relationship. Scotland had a long tradition of 
men banding together by sworn pledges of fidelity, despite prohibitory royal 
legislation. 23 Ini556 the gentlemen of the Mearns entered into such a band for 
the purpose of maintaining Protestant preaching. At the time Knox was visiting 
the laird of Dun. The following year Knox urged the reform-minded lords and 
lairds to get on with the task, with the result that such men as the earls of Argyll, 
Glencaim, and Morton, the lord of Lome, and John Erskine of Dun signed a 
Protestant covenant on December 3,1557 24 Thus Knox’s concept of the covenant, 
which provided the foundation for his doctrine of resistance, had its origins in 
the world of Scottish feudal politics, but was thereafter developed in altered 
political circumstances into the basis for a revolutionary party akin to the kind 
described by Koenigsberger in France and the Netherlands. 

Having been freshly reminded of the Scottish rite of banding by the gentle¬ 
men of the Mearns, Knox returned to Geneva in September 1556. Within the 
next two years he completed the development of his doctrine of resistance, with 
its democratic implications. One cannot discount the influence on this develop¬ 
ment of his discussions early in 1554 with Calvin, Bullinger, and Pierre Viret. 
Hans Baron has demonstrated the importance of the civic experience of Strassburg 
in Martin Bucer’s exposition of the legitimacy of resistance by magistrates inferiores, 
i.e. the Strassburg magistrates 2 5 Calvin, of course,almost certainly was influenced 
by Bucer in this regard. Bucer’s influence on Knox’s doctrine of the Lord’s supper 
(through the medium of the First Helvetic Confession) has recently been demon¬ 
strated 26 It also appears that Bucer may have influenced Knox’s development 
of resistance theory through the agency of Pierre Viret. 

The advice Knox received in 1554 from Calvin and Bullinger would not 
have encouraged him to undertake a more democratic enunciation of resistance 
doctrine. 27 There is no record of what Viret told Knox, but the recent research 
of Robert Linder makes possible a resonable reconstruction. Viret justified armed 
resistance against tyrants if two preconditions were fulfilled, the first of which 
was the trying of other means, including prayer and patience. The second condition 
was that armed resistance must be led by legitimate lesser magistrates whose 
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authority derived from the people. Viret never sanctioned Christians to resist 
actively as individuals, such as Knox subsequently did, but he linked liberty and 
religion by asserting that “once the people somehow had gained a measure of 
political andreligiousfreedom, they possessed the authority to resist any tyrannical 
encroachments upon it.” 28 The advice, therefore, that Knox received from Viret 
in 1554 may have been an additional factor in motivating Knox to express a 
more democratic resistance theory. 

Attempts have been made to find democratic implications in the theological 
doctrines of Calvin. Since Knox shared many of these doctrines, one can reasonably 
expect to find the same democratic implications, if they exist. The evidence, 
however, distinctly indicates that Knox did not develop any political implications 
that may be inherent in his (or Calvin’s) theology. In his long treatise on predes¬ 
tination 2 9 Knox does not take occasion to argue either that the special role of 
the elect should mean an aristocratic government of the chosen, or that the 
universal depravity of all men (hence their spiritual equality) should lead to a 
democratic state. Because Knox is openly critical of the masses in the pages of 
his History of the Reformation in Scotland , it seems quite apparent that he was 
unsympathetic to democracy. This is also clearly reflected in his predestination 
treatise when he recounts Calvin’s attempts to impose discipline in Geneva: 

The Consistoire called for justice to be executed, and for penalties to 
be appointed, for the inobedient and open contemners. But nothing 
coulde prevaile; for the multitude of the wicked was so great, that in 
votes and voices they did prevaile. And so was the iniquitie of the 
wicked mainteined for a long ceason.30 

Clearly a democratic government determined by “votes and voices” could be 
prejudicial to the establishment of a godly commonwealth. Even when considering 
the democratic implications of Knox’s doctrine of resistance, one must remember 
that it is the godly individuals who share the responsibility of tyrannicide, not 
the reprobate. When equality is mentioned, it occurs in a spiritual, not a political, 
context. The Book of Discipline , of which Knox was a co-author, stipulates, for 
example, that there is to be no respect of persons, since all are equal in God’s 
sight. This position is elsewhere stated: “In the hope of the life to come he hath 
made allequall.” 3 lThe priesthood of all believers and the perspicacity of Scripture, 
making it available to all (illumined) men, similarly deal with equality in the spir¬ 
itual realm in Knox’s writings, but are not given any political connotations. This 
does not rule out the possibility that a later disciple of Knox might read demo¬ 
cratic political principles into these doctrines, but there is nothing inherent within 
them that would make such a reading either logical or compelling. 

Attempts have also been made to show that Calvin’s ecclesiastical polity, 
with its elements of popular participation, was conducive to the development of 
political democracy. Robert M.Kingdon has already analyzed the debate between 
two Calvinists, Jean Morely, who advocated a form of congregational polity, and 
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Theodore Beza, who defended a presbyterian position. Morely specifically made 
an analogy between congregational polity and political democracy, in which he 
defended a democracy dominated by law as the best type of civil government. 
Morely’s supporters were largely obliterated in the Huguenot wars, but a similar 
debate subsequently developed in England between the Presbyterians and the 
Independents .32 i n Scotland during Knox’s lifetime debate over polity ranged 
between presbyterian and episcopalian poles, 3 3 bypassing the question of congre¬ 
gational polity. Nevertheless the type of church government established for the 
reformed Kirk of Scotland by Knox and his colleagues included a good deal of 
popular participation-perhaps more than in Calvin’s Geneva. 

The co-authored Book of Discipline gave the primary responsibility for the 
selection of a minister to the local congregation, which had forty days to choose 
a candidate. If it failed to do so, the superintendent and his council were em¬ 
powered to intervene. In Geneva, on the other hand, primary responsibility rested 
with the Venerable Company of Pastors and the Little Council, with the local 
congregation having essentially the right of ratification. The Scottish candidate 
did, of course, have to undergo an examination of his doctrine, personal life, and 
ability by the ministers and elders of the Kirk as well as the congregation. If his 
life, doctrine, and abilities were found acceptable by the ministers, elders, and 
local congregation, the latter was normally obligated to accept him as its minister. 
In practice the differencesbetweeen Scotland and Geneva were probably minimal .34 

There was fairly broad participation in the procedures laid down for the 
selection of superintendents, though in practice there were only five, and these 
were appointed by the Council. According to the Book of Discipline subsequent 
superintendents were to be selected in a more representative manner. When a 
vacancy occurred, the ministers, elders, deacons, and magistrates or council of 
the principal town in the district were to nominate two or three suitable can¬ 
didates. The latter were to be examined by the ministers of the province and the 
neighboring superintendents, with the final selection being determined by 
election .3 5 Because these provisions were not carried out, it is difficult to 
imagine that anyone derived democratic ideas from them. 

The laity were given an even more direct role in the governing of the church 
through the institution of elders and deacons. Elders were to be elected annually 
by the congregation, with no limit on the successive number of terms as long as 
the freedom of the annual election was maintained. Elders had the responsibility 
of assisting the minister in the governance of the church, especially in the super¬ 
vision of both the ministers and the members. Deacons also were elected annually, 
though they could not be re-elected until a three-year period had elapsed. Their 
responsibility was to handle the church’s financial affairs, including the distribution 
of alms to the needy. 3 6 All male members of the congregation could participate in 
the church’s decisions at the local level, and under Melville Scottish presbyterianism 
operated democratically through elected representatives. Moreover, the General 
Assembly of the church which Knox helped establish included clergy and laity, 
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and functioned in a democratic manner. Later in the century it played a major 
role in battling the absolutist tendencies of James VI. 

Certainly the polity established by Knox and his colleagues for the selection 
of elders and deacons was more democratic than that in Geneva, where these 
officers were chosen by the Little Council, with the advice of the ministers and 
subject to the approval of the Council of Two Hundred. Of the twelve elders, 
two had to be members of the Little Council, four of the Council of Sixty, and 
six of the Council of Two Hundred. With Calvin himself participating in the work 
of constitutional revision, these councils had come to be selected in a more 
aristocratic manner, further underscoring the differences in the mode of selecting 
elders and deacons in Geneva and Scotland. It must be remembered, of course, 
that Calvin’s concept of aristocracy was one of worth, not heredity. 

If there is any merit in considering popular participation in church govern¬ 
ment as a school for preparing men for civil democracy, then the polity of the Kirk 
of Scotland was more effective than Calvin’s church in Geneva. It is, however, 
essential to bear in mind that the reformed Kirk had to struggle desperately for 
survival during its early years. Not only did Mary Stewart and her followers 
oppose it, but the Protestant lords and lairds themselves refused to enact the 
Book of Discipline into law and provide the reformed Kirk with the financial 
support it required. The Kirk retained marked elements of the earlier revolutionary 
character, because it faced the hostility of a Catholic sovereign and a nobility 
determined to retain its hold over ecclesiastical lands. The democratic elements in 
the polity must be seen as at least in part a reflection of the continuing revolu¬ 
tionary nature of the reformed churches, and not as a conscious preparation for 
the creation of democracy in the state. 

Knox’s position on the relationship of church and state is also relevant to 
the question of democratic tendencies. His comments sometimes have an Erastian 
tone, but such comments occur in the context of discussions in which the godly 
character of the state is asserted or assumed. Given a godly state, Knox’s preference 
was that it support and protect the church, but not directly control it. This is 
reflected in the Scots Confession, which asserts that rulers and magistrates are 
obligated to maintain true religion and suppress idolatry and superstition. By 
1567 it had been long apparent to Knox and his colleagues that the state was less 
than godly. The Book of Discipline had not received governmental sanction, nor 
had the Queen’s mass been abolished. Three years earlier the General Assembly 
had appointed a committee to look into the matter of ecclesiastical jurisdiction. 
Inl567 Parliament appointed a committee, which included Knox and his colleague, 
John Craig, “to searche more speciallie, and consider what other speciall points 
or causes could apperteane to the jurisdictioun, privdedge, and authorise of the 
said kirk. . . .” Parliament already recognized ecclesiastical jurisdiction with 
respect to preaching, the administration of the sacraments, and the correction of 
manners. The General Assembly agreed with the purpose of the committee, but 
appointed its own, again with Knox and Craig among its members. It is obvious 
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that Knox and his friends were interested in establishing a more independent 
jurisdiction from the state. 37 

Knox favored less involvement of the state in church affairs than did Zwingli, 
Bullinger, and possibly Calvin. All sought a harmonious relationship between 
church and state based on the ideal of a godly magistracy. Knox preferred to 
restrict the state’s function in religion to certain specific areas. First, the state 
was to support the true faith and suppress idolatry and atheism. Secondly, the 
state was to serve as a higher court of appeal from judgments rendered by a cor¬ 
rupt church, provided always that the members of a godly church had the right 
to disobey the state if the latter contravened divine precepts. Thirdly, the state 
was to collect tithes and dispense the appropriate portion to the church. Fourthly, 
the state was to punish vices repugnant to God as well as traditional crimes. In 
effect, the state was to create and maintain an environment in which Protestantism 
could flourish. 

The church for its part was to refrain from the participation of its ministers 
in the government, though all members of the church had a responsibility to 
scrutinize critically the affairs of the government in the light of Biblical principles. 
Knox made this point manifest in his debate with Sir William Maitland of 
Lethington at the meeting of the General Assembly in June 1564: “The servants 
of God mark the vice of kings and queens, even as well as of other offenders, and 
that because their sins be more noisome to the Commonwealth than are the sins 
of inferior persons.” Knox freely acknowledged that the secular power was 
divinely ordained, but he distinguished between the power and the ordinance 
upon which it was based on the one hand, and the recipient of the power on the 
other. The ordinance was holy and perpetual, but the “men clad with the authority, 
are commonly profane and unjust; yea, they are mutable and transitory, and 
subject to corruption.. . .” On this basis Christians could judge the behavior of 
their ruler and, if it violated Biblical precepts, resist his authority without defying 
that power which was divinely ordained. 3 8 It was then a possible step-though 
Knox did not take it—to move from the right of the people to judge the religious 
policy of the government and intervene in it if necessary to the right of the people 
to participate in government. This implicit conclusion plus Knox’s explicit principle 
of limited monarchical authority helped lay the foundation for the eventual 
establishment of a constitutional monarchy. 

A final area which is relevant to the question of democratic sources is the 
educational reform proposed in the Book of Discipline, of which Knox was a co¬ 
author. Calvin was an active educational reformer whose principal contribution 
was founding the Geneva Academy, in part to enable citizens to serve the 
commonwealth. Although the Academy was not established until 1559, Knox 
was influenced by Calvin’s work with the educational system in Geneva. When 
he returned to Scotland he helped chart a course of reform characterized by a 
universal education at the basic level, aid for poor students, and a revised curric¬ 
ulum. Certainly such a system is necessary, if there is to be a functioning political 
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democracy; and the advocacy of universal schooling is significant in this regard. 
Likewise the proposal to grovide education based on ability rather than wealth 
or social status is a democratizing principle. Nevertheless, it is apparent that Knox 
had no democratic political principles in mind. The educational system was to be 
infused with religious ideals and governed by the church, which was responsible 
for schools and schoolmasters. Students who were not certified by the church as 
godly could not attend the universities, and teachers and administrators had to 
undergo theological examinations. In the long run this system, which was not 
enacted for financial reasons, would probably have created intellectual dissent 
and corroded ecclesiastical authority, but its proposers obviously did not have 
this in mind. 39 

In conclusion, it is reasonable to accept the fact that there are democratic 
implications in Knox’s thought, though these are definitely not intended to suggest 
the establishment of a political democracy in the state. Secular authorities have 
limited power and must govern in accord with divine law. Monarchs who become 
tyrannical can be actively resisted by individuals, but the individuals must be 
godly and engage in such action as part of their covenant obligations. These 
individuals also play important roles in the churches to which they belong, both 
in the selection of ministers, elders, and deacons, and in their participation in the 
government of the church through the latter offices. To the extent to which these 
practices reveal democratic tendencies, the credit must go less to Calvin than to 
other, primarily external sources. Chief among these is the revolutionary nature 
of the reformed party in Scotland, with its strong ties to the feudal custom of 
banding. Some influence also comes from Knox’s associations on the Continent 
with such men as Viret and Calvin. On the whole this examination of John Knox 
does not lend much support to those scholars who have argued that Calvinism 
fostered the growth of democracy, but neither does it repudiate the fundamental 
thesis that certain seeds are present in the Reformed tradition out of which 
democracy slowly developed. 
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Noel Beda’s View of the Reformation 


Walter F. Bense 

THE NAME OF NOEL BEDA (c. 1470-1537) has been invoked in support of 
assertions that the French Reformation originated with a Frenchman, Jacob Faber 
(Jacques Lefdvre) of Etaples, or even that Faber was Luther’s teacher, and 
therefore the originator of the entire Reformation movement. In an essay that 
has become something of a classic, Lucien Febvre argued against national reform¬ 
ations and for what might be called the catholicity of the Reformation; not only 
in the supranational sense but also in the sense that what was involved was some¬ 
thing more than a reformation of the Church, namely, a reformation of religion, 
a new beginning for the human spirit with its newly found freedom of expression 
in the vernacular.1 Febvre’s position is bound to appeal to an age that prefers to 
think of theconflictsof the sixteenth century as between innovative and traditional 
Christians, rather than between Catholics and heretics (or alternately, between 
the forces of Antichrist and believers in the Gospel); and is inclined to view the 
advocates of a truly Roman Catholicism-the traditionalists-as sectarians on the 
fringes of the catholicity of the modern world. Still, Febvre’s position is not 
without difficulties. Can nationality really be ignored if vernacularism is so 
important a feature of the Reformation? 2 What is the relationship of pre-Refor- 
mation piety to both Renaissance humanism and the Reformation?^ And is a 
plurality of national reformations really the only alternative to the catholicity of 
the Reformation? 

It would seem, rather, that there are three basic conceptual frameworks for 
Reformation studies. (1) The conventional modern conception of the Reformation 
has been developed since the Enlightenment and has appealed especially to his¬ 
torians of Protestant persuasion. Focused on Luther, it implies both the unity 
and the validity of the Reformation. Its affirmation of the catholicity of the 
Reformation seems designed to obscure the embarrassing fact that the movement 
associated with Luther has been beset by countless national, ecclesiastical, and 
doctrinal divisions. Much scholarly work is still being expended on the attempt 
to establish some definitive criteria for what, in the various literatures of the time, 
must be recognized as authentically “Reformation” (without necessarily being 
precisely Lutheran) and what may be regarded as mere “Reform ”4 (2) Other 
historians have tended to see more than a single Reformation taking place in the 
sixteenth century: the Protestant (Magisterial, Conservative) Reformation has 
been joined by the Catholic Reformation, the Radical Reformation, and the 
Humanist Reformation. 5 When a plurality of reformations is affirmed, the 
question of their validity is of course relativized. (3) But still a third conceptual 
framework suggests itself, where the question of validity is practically excluded 
and the Reformation is seen neither as one nor as many but as a part. Just as 
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Christianity readily divides into Eastern and Western components, so the Western 
component seems to subdivide into Latin Christianity and non-Latin or Vernacular 
Christianity. The Reformation of the sixteenth century in virtually all its aspects 
may be viewed as a significant phase of the much larger movement of Western 
Vernacular Christianity which seems to be culminating in our own time with the 
vernacularization of Roman Catholicism and the secularization of Christianity 
generally. From this perspective—which Febvre helped pioneer—the study of 
national reformations would seem justified once again, so long as “national” is 
understood in a cultural rather than a political sense. 6 

How did Noel Beda regard the Reformation movement as he saw it evolve 
before his eyes in the early sixteenth century? Did he see it as one, as many, or 
as a part? As national or international? Did he interpret it within some kind of 
historical perspective? How much weight did his view carry in his own time, and 
is it in any way relevant today? 

In his own time, Beda’s view on this subject was bound to carry weight. A 
disciple of John Standonckand through him of the Devotio Moderna, he was part 
of the Parisian reform group described by Augustin Renaudet as the Prereforme J 
He brought the Scottish philosopher and theologian John Major (or Mair)-some- 
times called “the last scholastic”-to Montaigu College, and succeeded Standonck 
as its principal. During his principalship (1504-1514) and for two more decades 
when he was known as its grand mditre, Montaigu was renowned as an educational 
center. John Calvin and Peter Viret received their basic education there; Ignatius 
Loyola attended classes for two years, and Latomus obtained his doctorate in 
theology. After receiving his own theological doctorate in 1508, Beda was active 
in academic affairs and in 1520 was unanimously elected syndic (executive officer) 
of the Theological Faculty, whose prestige was still high and whose authority in 
doctrinal matters was ranked just below that of a general council. A persistent 
champion of discipline, he was re-elected repeatedly and served until 1534, when 
he was imprisoned on a charge of lese majeste arising, apparently, from his deter¬ 
mined opposition to the divorce of King Henry VIII and the efforts of King Francis 
I to induce the University, and especially the Theological Faculty, to approve it. 
The French ambassador in Switzerland referred to him, as late as 1533, as the 
greatest theologian in France. 8 

Beda clearly was a champion of Latin Christianity. His first three treatises 
responded to the attacks of Faber and Josse Clichtove (Faber’s disciple and the 
outstanding humanist among the Paris theologians) on three positions traditionally 
held within the Latin Church; namely, that Mary Magdalene (the matron from 
Galilee), Mary the sister of Martha and Lazarus, and the “sinner in the city” of 
Luke 12 were one and the same person; that St. Anne had been married three 
times and given birth to three daughters named Mary; and that it was proper to 
speak, with St. Gregory the Great and the Latin liturgy, of Adam’s felix culpa or 
“happy fault,” which “deserved so great and wondrous a Redeemer.” 9 In these 
treatises, Luther is mentioned as one insanely attacking the sacraments of the 
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Church, and Gichtove is linked to Luther and Erasmus, as well as to Faber. Beda 
played a leading role in the nine-months-long examination of Luther’s writings 
and the eventual condemnation of 102 propositions taken from them, which was 
adopted formally and unanimously on April 15,1521. The condemned propositions 
represent Luther’s attack on the traditional teaching of the schools, the traditional 
constitution of the Church, and the traditional understanding of the sacraments 
and the Christian life; and attest his complete rejection of scholastic theology. 
More genuine and solid theology, he says, could be found in the vernacular 
sermons of John Tauler than in all the scholastic doctors of all universities.! 0 

The Paris theologians were forced to take a stand on the question of new 
translations of the Scripture when the king asked them, on August 11, 1523, 
whether it were not expedient to translate the Bible into the vernacular for the 
benefit of the common people. The theologians began their deliberations on this 
subject the very next day;and immediately broadened it to include extra-Biblical 
materials like the Nicene Creed, as well as the new translations from Greek and 
Hebrew into Latin. In three days of discussions, only three doctors spoke against 
a flat condemnation of all such translations. 1 ! But since the translations enjoyed 
widespread and powerful support, it was deemed best for the Faculty not to seek 
a court order outlawing them. The discussion was resumed on August 22, how¬ 
ever, and the Faculty was scandalized to hear a Dominican doctor claim that the 
text of the New Testament used by the Church was not that of St. Jerome but a 
“most incorrect” version. Yet when Beda threatened him with disciplinary action, 
he did not persist in his claim, and the Faculty did proceed to a doctrinal deter¬ 
mination that new translations of the Bible from Greek or Hebrew into Latin 
(like those of Faber and Erasmus) were not useful to the Church but rather per¬ 
nicious, for many and excellent reasons that had been stated by the speakers. 
Such translations should not be tolerated, therefore, and the prelates should 
eliminate them from the Church in every way they could. Translations into the 
vernacular were likewise to be prohibited. 12 A draft decree to this effect was 
approved by the Faculty on August 23, and registered by the Parlement de Paris, 
and thus given the force of law, on August 28.13 

From 1523 to 1529, Beda seems to have been the driving force behind the 
ultimately successful prosecution for heresy of one of the most distinguished 
proponents of Vernacular Christianity, the Flemish nobleman Louis de Berquin, 
of whom Theodore Beza was to say that he might have been a French Luther. 
The king or his agents repeatedly intervened to protect this avid translator of 
both Erasmian and Lutheran writings. In 1529, however, he was condemned to 
perpetual imprisonment, and when he appealed to the Parlement, the sentence 
was changed to being burned alive, together with his books; it was carried out 
the very same day .14 Clement Marot reports that his confessor told the people 
after Berquin had expired that in a hundred years there had not died a better 
Christian.I 5 During these same years, Beda and his colleagues were also heavily 
involved with efforts to stamp out what was variously called the Lutheranism or 
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simply the errors of Meaux. 16 Here, just a few miles east of Paris, Bishop Guillaume 
Brigonnet and his vicar-general Faber had gathered about them a number of 
reform-minded friends, several of whom held theological doctorates from Paris. 
Although Meaux was generally recognized as the center of the early French 
Reformation, Beda sought to dampen the enthusiasm of his colleagues for getting 
involved in the prosecution of heretics there. The primary task of theologians, he 
felt, was the “qualification” of new and doubtful writings—that is, the determin¬ 
ation of their doctrinal quality or character—rather than the pursuit of known 
heresies and heretics, which could be safely left to the machinery of justice.1 7 
Faithful to his principles, Beda published his magnum opus on May 27, 
1526. It was entitled Annotations of Dr Noel Beda , Paris Theologian , in Two 
Books against Jacob Faber of Etaples, and One Book , third in order , against 
Desiderius Erasmus of Rotterdam, 18 and shows that Beda saw the instigator of 
the French Reformation movement in Faber; and its essence in the subversion of 
what he called “evangelical discipline.” Faber was widely reported to have told 
his disciples at Meaux that the Lord had shown him in a vision the shape of things 
to come: the Gospel was to be preached in its purity everywhere, bringing “evan¬ 
gelical liberty” and the abolition of the monastic orders, the cult of the saints, 
feast and fast days, the liberal arts, and, one by one, the particular imperial and 
papal laws as well. Beda strongly inclined to think that this “prophecy” originated 
in Faber’s own heart. Yet Satan, he felt, had induced people to believe that a change 
of this kind was coming, by playing on their desire for innovation and a more 
permissive way of life. But Faber’s fiducia— for Beda, this term summed up 
the spirit of the Reformation-was an affront to the Church. The Graecicizers’ 
claim, to set forth the Gospel more purely than the Church and its doctors, savored 
of open blasphemy of Christ and the Holy Spirit, and of execrable presumption 
and pride. Beda advised Faber to take a close look at the fruit springing from 
their efforts to promote a vernacular form of Christianity: 

... a world full of heresy, transgressions of the laws, numberless 
blasphemies of the Holy Mother of God and the other saints, . . . 
schisms and rebellions, and... villainies of this kind increasing beyond 
all measure. Oh that [the multilinguists] should understand these 
things and repent even at this late date! 

Their attempt to aid the Church with their linguistic skills was now clearly recog¬ 
nizable as mere presumption, and their erroneous pronouncements should be 
punished, rather than merely refuted.1 9 

Beda’s Preface to his Annotations constitutes his most systematic statement 
on the Reformation. Putting it in the perspective of church history ,20 he provides 
us with a characterization of it (as the Humanist Reformation), an analysis of its 
causes, and a prescription for an appropriate remedy. 

Basically, the Reformation represents a problem for Beda, namely, what 
he calls the “pestilent doctrine” of Luther and those who seem to have taught 
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him, the “theologizing humanists.” 21 This problem is incapable of solution 
unless and until the new books that support and confirm the Lutheran doctrine 
without appearing to break with the Church are likewise suppressed 22 The most 
important of these “clandestine Lutherans”-the term is Beda’s 23 —are, of course, 
Faber and Erasmus. Beda claims that he immediately recognized that the writings 
of these men—Faber’s Commentaries and Erasmus’s Paraphrases on the New 
Testament-(l) are contrary to the Christian faith; (2) trouble Christian piety; 
(3) and hence also trouble the morals of the faithful 24 Beda thinks that: 

. . . their sentiments and definitions are beyond all doubt perverse 
when. . . they speak of faith, merits, free-will, evangelical counsels, 
penitence, and not a few other matters; and they are impious when 
they speak of the veneration of the saints, of the holy constitutions 
and ritual of the Church, of the rules of the fathers, and several 
other things 25 

The result is that factiousness has been brought to the Church, and souls have 
been lost. 26 The penalty which these false teachers will suffer must be the loss 
of their own salvation. 27 But this is not what Beda desires;he claims to hate only 
their impious falsehoods, not the humanists themselves 28 Like Augustine, there¬ 
fore, he warns his opponents to be slow in responding to his censures 2 9 Yet 
Erasmus has a bad record of breaking into print with attacks on anyone who 
dares to criticize him, and these attacks bristle with self-confidence (flducia ). 30 
If he remains pertinacious, the Church will have to condemn him. 31 Faber’s 
attitude has been better: he has avoided self-justifications of this sort. 32 

Beda identifies two basic causes of the Reformation. The first is the sub¬ 
jective cause of a proud mind. What else could prompt people, he asks, to act the 
part of masters in an art in which they have never served an apprenticeship? 33 
Yet the authors of these new books have studied only the humanities and languages, 
spurning the remedies provided by the scholastics. In this they resemble Luther, 

. . . whom in many respects they seem to have taught, rather than 
having learned from him; for they certainly had published many things 
which it was possible for him to have seen when he himself was 
writing. 34 

The humanists continually disparage the scholastically trained 

. . . professors of sacred letters, as plainly incompetent in their field, 
proclaiming that they grow old amidst merely philosophical trifles 
and sophistical argumentation, scarcely saluting the divine words 
from the threshold and looking upon the reading of the ancient theo¬ 
logians , i.e., the holy doctors of the Church, as utterly inappropriate. 

. . . [ITie humanists] wish [themselves] to be regarded as true and 
genuine theologians who, of course, draw the divine and (as they say) 
pure knowledge of theology from its very sources, not from standing 
pools. That is, they only give themselves to the reading of the divine 
words and the texts of the Holy Bible, omitting the discipline of the 
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philosophers and the writings of the scholastic theologians. They claim 
to drink from streams that emanate directly from the very foundation 
of divine wisdom,not from rivulets far removed from it, and degener¬ 
ating because of the great distance between them and their source. 35 

Thus filled with presumption, Beda concludes, “they want to enjoy private laws; 
that is, they wish to teach all men living, and be instructed by none of them/’ 35 
Beda identifies the second, objective cause of the Reformation with the 
countless obscurities of Scripture and the ambiguities—due to the early doctors’ 
difficult style—of their patristic interpreters, which led to the rise of a second 
group of heretics, beginning with Peter Abelard and ending with John Huss. But 
the Lord was ready,says Beda, with a counterstrategy: he raised up the scholastic 
doctors to confound them. 37 Now Beda regards Faber, Erasmus, and Luther as 
representatives of a new wave of heretics distinct from the second, and suggests, 
though somewhat tentatively, that this third wave of heretics took its rise in the 
fifteenth century with Lorenzo Valla. He had approached Scripture and theology 
with the same arts now practiced by Erasmus, Luther, Faber, and others; all of 
these, says Beda, work basically as rhetoricians and multilinguists. 38 But while it 
is not enough to rely on scholastic argumentation to combat them, it is quite 
clear that, apart from the tools furnished by scholastic theology, the orthodox 
cause cannot hope to be maintained against them 39 

The solution to the problem of the Reformation proposed by Beda is a 
general tightening of discipline, a Catholic Reform. Specifically, the proper 
pursuits of humanists and theologians should be distinguished more clearly from 
each other, and the task of preaching the Gospel entrusted only to those skilled 
in the distinctions and definitions of scholastic theology and committed to the 
Latin Christian tradition. The humanists would be best advised to confine them¬ 
selves to the humanities. Beda was prepared to acknowledge that the arts of the 
humanists are not intrinsically vicious, but he hastened to add that God disapproves 
of his people becoming attached to pagan elegance, as is shown by the writings 
of St. Paul and by the rebuke administered to St. Jerome for his Ciceronianism 
(in a dream) by God himself. Even the doctors who practiced elegance never relied 
on it, Beda says, and their writings displayed less and less of it as they matured 
and advanced in the grace of God. Nevertheless, no theologian would have opposed 
the humanists’ elegance if their words had not impinged upon the dogmas of the 
faith. By doing so, they abused graces given them, to the destruction of many. 
But let them desist, Beda asks, from falsely charging the theologians with hatred 
of good letters. Let the humanists conform their understanding to that of the 
Church,and the theologians will be the first to congratulate and commend them. 40 

According to Beda, the scholastically trained theologians must continue to 
judge and be judged in all matters of theology. He defends the Paris theologians 
against the humanist charge that they ignore Scripture and the fathers and devote 
themselves mostly to philosophical aridities and trifles. In his Faculty, he says, 
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all matters of faith are given full consideration according to the Bible and the holy 
doctors, not on the basis of subtle speculations; and he challenges its detractors 
to produce even one erroneous doctrinal censure. 41 Catholics knowledgeable in 
these matters may judge, moreover, whether his own writings mark him as a 
“sophistical dialectician, a Scotist or an Ockhamist,” or not. 42 He has only tried 
to point out what is wrong with various statements of the humanists, taking them 
in the sense “which at first sight is customarily conveyed to fair readers by the 
statements in question.” He explicitly submits his work to the judgment of “the 
wise, the Apostolic See, and the Church Universal.” 43 

Beda wants true evangelism to continue, but insists that true evangelism is 
a disciplined evangelism. The proper task of interpreters and paraphrasers of the 
Scripture is 

. . . not to replace the words of the Gospel but to expound them 
according to the mind of the Holy Spirit as it is expressed through 
the doctors received by the Church. Moreover, where our more 
important doctors differ, especially with respect to the action or 
state of men, I do not at all condemn those who have adopted an 
alternate position, except when they have defined a doubtful matter 
as certain while lacking a sure reason or authority. I take the same 
thing to apply to the various readings of the Holy Scripture. 44 

Beda’s activities and writings suggest that the last of the three conceptual 
frameworks delineated above is closest to his own: the Reformation is neither 
one nor many but a part—a part, in the first instance, of Satan’s perpetual assault 
on the Church, and more specifically, a part of the humanist-vernacularist assault 
on Latin Christianity. Within this framework, it makes sense to talk of national 
reformations (in the sense of cultural transformations) and to identify Faber, for 
instance, as the father of the French Reformation; for the French Reformation 
is then no more and no less than the manifestation of a supranational movement 
in the French linguistic and cultural area. The three stages of Latin Christianity - 
the patristic, the scholastic, and the anti-humanistic (Catholic Reform) stage-are 
differentiated not so much by any positive principle as by the negative one of 
addressing themselves to the refutation of different kinds of errors. Beda regarded 
himself as a defender of scholasticism—on the ground that it constitutes an integral 
part of the religious authority—rather than as a representative of it. He viewed 
church history as the history of the proclamation of the Word of God, with dif¬ 
ferent methods of proclaiming the Word adapted to the different conditions of the 
times. As a period of the church history, scholasticism had had its day; if the line 
of medieval heretics begins with Peter Abelard and ends with John Huss, 43 then 
Beda’s favorite doctor, John Gerson, may be said to have concluded this period. 
The new age-call it the Renaissance, the Reformation, or the Modern World- 
begins with the humanist heresy of Valla, Erasmus, Faber, and Luther. The 
specific errors of these humanists spring from their rejection of the scholastic stage 
of church history. They can be refuted only by making use of the attainments of 
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scholasticism, even as the scholastics were able to triumph only by drawing upon 
the attainments of the patristic period. 

There seems to be, moreover, a certain correlation between the three stages 
of Latin Christianity and the three moments of Integral Catholicism allegedly 
impugned by the humanists. Thus one might argue that the church fathers pri¬ 
marily defended the Catholic conception of Christianity as a Church and a system 
of morality against various kinds of gnosticizing heresies; and that the scholastics 
primarily defended the Christian faith or doctrine against various kinds of natur¬ 
alism, while the Catholic Reform movement generally, and Beda in particular, 
was concerned primarily to defend Christian piety—what Harnack called the “alien 
accretions’’ jettisoned by the Reformation. 46 Together, these three moments 
constitute Beda’s conception of evangelical discipline, as opposed to the “demonic 
license” of the humanists 4 ? For Beda, discipline is the subjective side of the 
objective phenomenon of Integral Catholicism: all departures from the latter 
would accordingly be viewed as breaches of discipline and instances of self-seeking, 
self-indulgence, self-will-in short, as mortal sin. This sweeping condemnation 
would include every kind of Vernacular Christianity, insofar as it represents a 
departure from Latin (Roman) orthodoxy. 

Within thisframework, Beda’s position is subject to several kinds of criticism. 
Even from the standpoint of scholasticism, his emphasis on discipline may be 
criticized on the ground that a forced self-denial is without moral or spiritual value. 
From the standpoint of the Humanist Reformation (in Beda’s sense), it might be 
pointed out that the humanist approach to Scripture and theology is not without 
its own discipline, while a stubborn adherence to an obsolescent form of Christi¬ 
anity may well be a form of chauvinism, idolatry, self-indulgence, or sin; Jesus’ 
word 48 that in order to be his disciple one must hate not only the self, but also 
all that is closest to the self—father, mother, brother, sister, wife, children, etc.— 
may well be taken to include one’s church and one’s religious or theological tradition 
as well. From the historical point of view, finally, Beda’s attack on “humanism” 
as the distinctly modern heresy has not been consistently endorsed by the Catholic 
Church. It might fairly be said that Vernacular Christianity triumphed within the 
Roman communion in connection with the Second Vatican Council. Of course, 
whether this triumph is truly compatible with Roman Catholicism yet remains to 
be seen. 

Within the second framework—where a plurality of reformations is affirmed 
-Beda’s attack on the Humanist Reformation as the source of all other modern 
errors allows us to develop a somewhat more detailed typology than the mere 
juxtaposition of the Catholic, Protestant, Humanist, and Radical Reformations. 
Beda’s own Integral Catholicism seems to point directly toward Trent. But while 
the Catholic Reform of the sixteeenth century was dominated by the Integralists, 
it seems—in the light of Vatican II and other recent developments—that the efforts 
of Catholic humanists like Erasmus have to be recognized as in some sense part 
of this Catholic Reform. The result would be to divide the Humanist Reformation 
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into a Catholic and a Protestant part, with the Henrician Reformation constituting 
perhaps the most concrete embodiment of the latter. Following Beda’s conceptual 
criterion of the Humanist Reformation as the diminution of Integral Catholicism, 
we might characterize Catholic Humanism as the rejection of scholasticism and a 
reduction of the religious authority to the Bible, the church fathers, and the 
(present, living) magisterium of the Church. In Protestant Humanism the authority 
is further diminished by the elimination of this third element; a Protestant 
humanist like Melanchthon was still concerned to show that the Lutheran position 
agreed with that of the fathers and early councils. 4 ? A still further diminution 
of the religious authority would be represented by the sola scriptura principle of 
Protestant Orthodoxy, where the appeal to the fathers loses all normative signif¬ 
icance. The fourth stage in the declension from Catholic Orthodoxy would be 
represented by the Evangelicalism of Faber and Luther insofar as it narrows the 
religious authority from Holy Scripture as a whole to the Gospel. The fifth stage 
would be marked by the Radical Reformation, where the transition is made 
from the Radical evangelicalism of the Anabaptists by way of the Spiritualism of 
a Sebastian Franck, for instance, to the Evangelical Rationalism of a Servetus or 
the Socinii 50 At the opposite extreme from Integral Catholicism (where the 
specifically religious authority retains its maximal extent) would appear Secular 
Rationalism (where the religious authority has completely disappeared).* 1 

Now within the first and most widely held of our three conceptual frame¬ 
works—where a single reformation is distinguished from various reform efforts 
in terms of the difference between the practical goal of a tightening of discipline 
and the doctrinal goal of a return to a nomative belief-system that has been 
corrupted or lost-it has become clear that there cannot be a Catholic “Reform¬ 
ation” at all. Beda is certainly right in his perception that any reformation 
presupposes an antecedent deformation, some kind of collective fall. But the 
Church cannot fall, being the product, by definition,not of nature but of grace. 52 
Church reform might extend to its earthly head and members, but it cannot turn 
into a reformation of the Church itself precisely because of the dogma of the 
headship of Christ over the Church. If Christ, or the Holy Spirit, is viewed as not 
only immanent but necessarily dominant in the historical-institutional Church, 
there can be no going back to some original doctrinal norm: to advocate such a 
return would indeed be a kind of blasphemy. Beda would not disagree with 
Faber’s insistence that the words of the Gospel must be understood according to 
the mind of its true author, the Holy Spirit. What he denies is Faber’s claim to 
be personally directed by the Holy Spirit: the Holy Spirit has spoken through 
the fathers and doctors of the Church, and his authority is vested in the Church 
that “received” them. 

Already in his defense of the Single Magdalen, Beda had rejected 53 the 
claim that the “historical” aspects of Holy Scripture are exempt from church 
control: they are not so much historical or factual concerns as they are theological 
concerns, Heilsgeschichte, confessions and affirmations of ultimate meaning. For 
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him, there was but one ultimate meaning: Christ on the cross, the foundation of 
the communion of the Church and no less of the Christian life, the life of self- 
denial and mortification, its only hope linked to the future resurrection. 54 
Against this background, the fiducia of Humanists and Reformers was bound to 
strike him as unwarranted human confidence. He found it objectionable for 
much the same reason that, more recently, conservatives have objected to the 
liberal optimism that sought to build the kingdom of God on earth. In this sense 
the Humanist Reformation points forward to the Enlightenment, to Modernism, 
and ultimately to Harvey Cox’s Secular City; 55 for does not the Secular City 
coincide with the ultimate term of the declension away from Integral Catholicism 
we earlier called Secular Rationalism? Are the various Reformations of our second 
framework and the Vernacular Christianity of the third not intermediate stages 
between Rome and the Secular City? One is faced, it seems, with three options: 
to choose either Rome or the Secular City or to mediate between them, entering 
into dialogue with both of them. The decision between them, or the quality of 
the dialogue with them, will depend largely on whether one sees the Secular City 
as the Final Apostasy of Christendom or as the coming of the kingdom of God- 
incognito, like the coming of God in Christ, “who was found in fashion like a 
man.” 56 
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Church and State, 1528. 

A letter from Zwingli to Ambrosius Blarer (4 May 1528) 

translated with a commentary 
G.R. Potter 

THE REFORMATION in Switzerland inevitably caused special attention to be 
paid to the question of the relationship, in theory and in practice, between church 
andstate. 1 The medieval church had put forward extravagant claims to domination, 
and the notorious demands of Boniface VIII that the ultimate direction of human 
affairs should lie with the hierarchy had never been withdrawn, although in 
practice a modus vivendi, reasonably acceptable to both sides, had been worked 
out in different ways for most countries in Western Europe. The Reformers were 
united in rejecting the authority of the Papacy, but were obliged to indicate their 
own alternative: where did authority in matters of conduct and religious observance 
rest? 

The modern world has found its answer in the state—governments decide 
what constitutes marriage and divorce;clergymen have no special rights (although 
they may have special disabilities), the canons of the church have no binding force, 
and ecclesiastical courts have no powers of enforcement of their decrees. Excom¬ 
munication has no civil validity and is effectively limited by laws of libel; freedom 
of worship is assured to all faiths. 

Questions of worship, dogma, and internal church administration, on the 
other hand, are matters entirely for the members of the innumerable “churches”, 
none of which is anywhere equated with the state; the debate about the separation 
of church and state is settled, the example of complete independence set by the 
United States of America having been generally followed. The active discourage¬ 
ment of ‘religion’ in certain Marxist-communist countries is not without its 
significance. 

There are, however, in many countries, residual legacies of the utterly dif¬ 
ferent attitude of the sixteenth century. The head of the state in Great Britain 
must be a Protestant, its bishops are members of the House of Lords, and every 
Statute is enacted “...by and with the consent of the Lords spiritual and Temporal;” 
the Archbishop of Canterbury places the crown on the Monarch’s Head, ranks 
high in the official order of precedence and can confer university degrees of his 
own authroity. The Lord’s Day Observance Act is still on the statute book, with 
most shops closed and public entertainments drastically restricted on Sundays. 
Blasphemy is still an offence at English law. The government decides on the 
appointment of bishops and deans in the church of England, and until compara¬ 
tively recently its liturgy was prescribed by Parliament. 

In some European countries all that remains is the observance of Christian 
feasts, such as the Ascension of our Lord or the Assumption of the Virgin Mary, 
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as public holidays. 

Luther found little difficulty in defining the new relationship of church 
and state brought about by the rejection of the authority of the Pope for which 
he was so largely responsible. The German Reformer lived in a state in which the 
authority of the Prince, the government, was irrefrangible. The first duty of a 
citizen was obedience to the law, and the Prince was the divinely appointed law¬ 
giver. If his actions were unrighteous they must be accepted until such time as it 
should please God to remove him-rebellion was insufferable. 

Inside the Swiss Confederation there was no such hereditary, God-appointed 
Prince and no such tradition of obedience; each state ( Ort ) had its own form of 
government ranging from the rough democracy of the original ‘inner’ states to 
the undisguised aristocracy of Berne. In the Catholic states the distinction between 
religious and secular affairs was understood and traditional; the authority of 
Rome was therefore accepted without difficulty. Heretics, even if not belonging 
to the State, were burnt alive;2 thereby the spread of Reformed doctrines in person 
or in print was effectively prohibited. There were indeed occasional differences 
with bishop or with Rome, but these were unimportant, the more so when the 
Catholic states had accepted at Beckenried (4 April 1524) that they must assist 
one another (andany other Catholic state) against the growing threats of Lutherans, 
Zwinglians and Anabaptists. 

The Swiss Anabaptists (better, perhaps, called the Swiss Brethren) were at 
once biblicists and separatists. For them the church consisted of the elect who 
had given evidence of their faith by public baptism and who rejected all govern¬ 
mental authority in the sphere of worship and conscience. The Bible was the only 
rule of conduct, the church kept itself unspotted from the world by the rigorous 
exclusion (“ban”) of those whose actions and beliefs fell short of the high standard 
of their leaders; and its members refused to testify on oath in the law courts, to 
undertake any military service or to pay customary tithes and dues. They claimed 
to be a community apart. Their simple celebration of the Lord’s Supper, usually 
in private houses, was independent of any approval by any government. 

With them Zwingli had controversy to the end of his days, and it was the 
need to refute their arguments and at the same time to show his independence of 
Luther and Rome alike that obliged him to produce for his followers guidance 
about freedom of conscience, the limits of the authority of the state over the 
individual, and the meaning and implications of the obligations of a Christian 
to society. 

The states of the Confederation which rejected the authority of Rome were 
Zurich (1525), Berne (1528), Basle (1528), Schaffhausen (1529) and, with qual¬ 
ifications, Glarus and Appenzell. They had therefore to decide what was the rela¬ 
tionship between their governments and the evangelical clergy whose preaching 
had led to the abolition of the mass and the ‘cleansing’ of the churches. Two 
important cities outside,but closely connected with, the Swiss Confederation were 
also affected -St. Gall and Constance. Constance occupied a highly significant 
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position. It was, like St. Gall,a Reichsstadt, accepting no overlord but the distant 
and ineffective Holy Roman Emperor. As at Basle, there had been along series 
of quarrels with the resident bishops of Constance, who were finally forced to 
leave in 1526, along with the Canons of the Cathedral. Constance now sought 
and obtained admission to the Christian Civic Union (Das Christliche Burgrecht) 
which united the Swiss evangelical cities in a defensive league prepared to resist 
real or imagined Catholic-imperial aggression. Constance was also an important 
link in the chain connecting the Swiss Protestants with their friends in south 
Germany, and so with Philip of Hesse. 

The city of Constance, like Zurich, was governed by Burgermeister and 
Council (a greater and a smaller Council), chosen by the members of the 15 Ziinfte , 
gilds, or trade associations, with the older patrician families exercising much 
influence. In practice a committee of six Privy Councillors from the small Council 
controlled affairs. 

By 1526 evangelical preaching, largely the result of the efforts of Ambrosius 
Blarer and Conrad Zwick,had been accepted, the bishop now resided in his castle 
of Meersburg, the canons departed to Uberlingen, and in February 1527 the 
Roman mass was abolished, although it was not until April 1528 that this order 
became fully effective. At the same time all special immunities from taxation 
and civic dutiesformerly enjoyed by the clergy were abrogated. The city secularised 
the monasteries and had now to face the same problems as had earlier confronted 
Zurich—the validity of tithes and interest on loans, the administration of church 
property, selection and payment of ministers, responsibility for marriage, divorce 
and education; the nature of spiritual and temporal authority. 

It was in the light of this situation that Zwingli wrote his letter, which had 
implications far beyond the city walls of Constance. Freedom of conscience applied 
to the internal matters of the spirit (which must not be coerced). It was in the 
ordering of external affairs that obedience to the government—provided its decrees 
were in harmony with the teachings of the Bible (as expounded by the ministers 
of religion)-was incumbent on all good citizens. It is, for its date, a remarkable 
plea for moderate toleration based upon expediency combined with love. 

Zwingli to Ambrosius Blarer A Zurich 4 May 1528. 

Grace and peace from our Lord. 

I do indeed approve, dearest Ambrose, of the anxiety which I see in your letter, 
in that I seem to perceive that a considerable part of it concerns me. It is right 
that such important questions should be freely discussed, so that lies can nowhere 
be taken for truths, but it is also necessary to act cautiously; lest, while firmly 
turning away from some reckless opinion-and many of these are rashly put for¬ 
ward these days-we are thereby driven into some worse error. 

Freedom of speech, I think, is most desirable for myself and for others, 
yet care is so necessary that I scarcely venture to give a considered opinion on so 
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serious a matter. I am prepared to join in discussion with you about those matters 
(and I am not boasting) which seem so very obvious to you, and I will most freely 
unfold to you what seems to me clear in this affair. Do you likewise seriously, 
diligently, and with mature judgement turn over in your mind those same complex 
matters which I also test and try. And you also, like the busy bee, see what can 
be made into honey and wax, and take them off to your hive and make them into 
a honeycomb. 

Wherefore I know, dearest brother, that this view comes to us from Luther’s 
paradoxes or contradictions about which Erasmus—when letters still passed be¬ 
tween us 5 -gave only this clear opinion: “You have seen, Zwingli, something of 
what I have written in the Luther business and what these contradictions, which 
you so much defend, amount to.” So much for Erasmus. 

My brother, I will say nothing here about my views on the eucharistic con¬ 
troversy, but I bring forward freely only those matters which have for some time 
been a cause of anxiety to me, so that if they are of any use to anyone they can 
be used safely so long as no one is endangered by them. 

For Erasmus’s hostility to me, if it now exists, stems from the fact that I 
have defended Luther with all my strength against him, first of all in a lengthy 
letter in which I dealt sharply with the old man. But now, when I find that many 
things prudently proceeded from Erasmus’s caution and foresight, rather late my 
eyes have been opened: so that if I violently defend the one, I offend the other 
more than I might suppose. That is to say, that this is a testimony to my folly, in 
that I unwisely make a wise enemy for the sake of him (i.e. Luther) who can 
much less easily be conciliated and be made into a friend, as against the other 
(Erasmus) for whom I had previously acted as advocate. The real paradox is that 
I have accepted almost everything that Luther put forward-“Christ’s Kingdom 
is not from without.” 

So, before I received your letter, I read another from an obviously pious 
and scholarly man 6 who, indeed, formerly strongly supported Luther; but who 
now is uncertain about his thought and learning, and who has asked me about 
the same matter. I have sent him briefly details very much like those which I now 
advance. Christ’s Kingdom is not from without: this they argue mainly from that 
text “My Kingdom does not belong to this world” (John 18:36); and others also: 
Christ rejected those who wanted to make him a king or a judge (John 6:15, Luke 
12:14); giving no consideration to the time and place when these things were said. 
So when they say, “A Christian magistrate should not give orders about matters 
that might offend tender consciences (1 Cor. 8:12) Christ’s Kingdom being not 
from without”, I clearly understand them to be speaking of outside things which 
we observe according to our consciences, such as fasting, choice of food, place, 
time, keeping special days,and so forth; but they take no account of the fact that 
Christ himself (whom could I put forward as more worth considering or more 
important?) took no account of trifling variations in these matters. For otherwise 
he would have obliged his disciples to fast; quite serious offence was given when 
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they did not join the Pharisees and John’s followers in fasting (Matt. 9:14), for 
he cared less about the noisy criticism of superstitious men than about the 
liberty of the children of God (Rom. 8:21). Was fasting or not fasting an external 
matter? Clearly it was external. They say, “But Christ did not order fasting and 
so this passage suits us”. 

This I deal with as follows—it was accepted that the followers of the prophets 
fasted; so when Christ did not trouble his disciples with fasting, was he acting 
against public conventions? Did he not offend some consciences? And why, if 
Luther’s paradox is to be sacrosanct, did Christ uphold his followers with such 
offence to others? On a Sabbath day they plucked ears of com (Mark 2:23), and 
when they rubbed them in their hands, there were general complaints about des¬ 
ecrating the sabbath. But how many do you suppose there were there who would 
not be offended if you compare them with those who tenaciously uphold the 
law to this day? 

The tradition of washing was so proper, civil and reasonable that suspicion 
of impiety was incurred if anyone came to table with unwashed hands. Why then 
did Christ argue against those who so noticed the neglect of his disciples in this 
that they accused them of treason (Mark 7:2)? Why, likewise, did Christ oppose 
choosing special food, a thing so very sacred to them, whereas he said he had 
come to complete the law (Matt. 5:17)? Isn’t it of importance to anyone that he 
said to those who kept the law scrupulously, “A man is not defiled by what goes 
into his mouth” (Matt. 15:11)? It is as clear as can be that by this word the law 
about choice of foods and the tradition about washing hands are ended. But they 
say, “Christ did not order his disciples to eat with unwashed hands or to eat for¬ 
bidden and permitted food irrespectively, but left the matter open”. Right! for I 
do not want to make out that he ordered eating with unwashed hands and to eat 
what we like, but the drift of my argument is this: to demonstrate these two 
principles—Christ left us free to eat with unwashed hands and to eat what we like, 
not taking into account the law or tradition or the disapproval of those in whose 
presence he discussed this. And if Christ’s kingdom is not external, as these teach, 
why did he support his disciples against the law? Why, again, did Christ forbid 
them to take on a Gospel journey a money-belt, shoes, clothes, or provisions (Mark 
6:8)? Or could Abraham, Isaac, Jacob, David, Solomon, Hezekiah, Josiah, never 
have been heralds of God’s word, being rich and powerful? Yet why were the 
disciples forbidden to be so? There is no need for you to answer ‘for seemliness 
or simplicity’, since either that way was thought to be suitable or the words came 
with greater force, because traditional authority was ignored; for faith was not 
increased by the preaching of the apostles, but by the power of the Spirit which 
entered and illuminated them. This same power could equally be given to rich 
and distinguished persons as is shown by Croesus and Crassus. “But”, they say, 
“the Most High is pleased by this (simplicity) and Paul asserts (Phil. 4:15-19) that 
moderation is to be supported so that all triumph, praise and glory may be to 
the Word and not to human strength.” Again this is a suitable answer; but I have 
hastened in this solely that I might test whether the Kingdom of Christ is external; 
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for not to have carried a purse or two cloaks was entirely a matter of external 
provision. So Christ wished, and even ordered, that moderation should be observed 
in outward matters, which does not mean his Kingdom is external only. 

This may seem not to have much bearing on the question that you have 
put forward, namely whether a magistrate can order things that disturb the con¬ 
science of the weak, and whether he ought not to allow each one to make up his 
own mind (Rom. 14:1-4). Butin fact it is not irrelevant, when you perceive, with 
me, that this half error that has grown out of Luther’s paradox has been resolved 
by an investigation into the original and true authorities. 

And so we now agree more precisely: circumcision was so esteemed by the 
primitive church that they thought it unsatisfactory to deal with anyone who 
was not so treated. And so far as can be gathered from Tranquillus Domitianus, 7 
it was usual for the brethren called Christians to be circumcised, and he calls 
them the circumcised, from the Greek peritemno. So indeed when Paul and 
Barnabas examined the matter a little more clearly and deeply than the other 
disciples, they considered most carefully and thoroughtly, not to say pertinaciously, 
how far this symbol (circumcision) was responsible for people’s trust in works 
and ceremonies, andhow far it had been wrongly made a matter of legal obligation. 

There was so much dispute at Antioch about the matter and it was so bitter 
and so involved that by common consent it was referred to the apostles and church 
at Jerusalem, the representatives from Antioch being rejected. The apostles, with 
all the others, after the most careful thought, because grace alone brings salvation, 
gave this verdict: “The disciples of Christ should abstain from things polluted by 
contact with idols, from fornication, from eating anything that has been strangled, 
and from blood”. What are we to think about this, when circumcision was required 
of Judaizers, or of new converts from the gentiles who were now forbidden blood 
and things strangled, etc.,the more so when (what mattered to them) they found 
that circumcision was no less demanded after the abrogation of the law than 
before it. From which it appears that the old ones were not only violently upset 
by the removal of circumcision, but held on to it so tenaciously that they con¬ 
sidered the contrary as wicked. Why then is it not all stopped for them? Why is 
not everyone allowed to appeal to his conscience as his guide? Why forbid to 
brethren what it is not right to forbid? 

What about those gentiles—how far does the law about strangling and blood 
appertain to them when we learn that it has never been ratified or accepted? The 
confirmation of laws lies in their acceptance. But where does Paul in his letters 
blame those who say “do not handle this, do not taste that” (Col. 2:21)? And 
so it appears to be a very minor regulation that it is not lawful to eat what is 
strangled or in blood. 

Now I return to my subject. 

If a Christian magistrate cannot order or forbid anything in external affairs if these 
refer to religion, much less could this be done by the apostles and the churches, 
who are forbidden to govern, order and forbid. 

Still, on the other hand, the apostles and churches abolished circumcision 
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and abrogated the law relating to strangling and blood, things that most of all 
appertain to government; so much the more is it permissible for the magistracy 
(which in this matter constitutes the existing authorities (Rom. 13:1)) to order 
and care rightly for external matters, while it is a Christian duty, with the agreement 
of the church (for I would not like anything to be taken as being without the 
consent of the church), to make rules about external matters which must either 
be followed or neglected. 

If these smatterers try to make out that whereas the apostles with the church 
could legislate but the magistracy with the church could not, we answer them 
thus: presbyters (in the Bible) are not rightly to be considered by them only as 
those who preach the Word but also as elders, and thus as senators, councillors 
and representatives. Acts 15:6 says, “The apostles and elders held a meeting to 
look into this matter”-here we see elders taken to mean councillors and senators, 
the Greeks calling them bouleutai from counselling, the Latins calling them senators 
because of their age and experience. 

Not that I think that the brethren of that age had a senate which could 
direct affairs, or force anyone to a confession of faith, but they could meet together 
if any difficult question arose for settlement. 

For it is clear enough that those who in this passage are called presbyters 
were not ministers of the Word but venerable men of substance, prudence and 
faith who in directing and carrying on business were to the church what the 
Council is to the city. And in the same place and in the same way we read, “Then 
the apostles and elders, with the agreement of the whole church, resolved” (Acts 
15:22), and a little later, “The apostles, the elders and the brethren”. So we have 
first the apostles, second elders or presbyters, then the Christian people, the 
brethren or the church. I do not agree that “presbyters” means elders only and 
not ministers of the Word: in some place “elders” refers to bishops or ministers 
of the Word. 

If anyone shall maintain that in the letter to the Hebrews I have rightly taken 
presbyters as elders, Matthew 26:59 reads, “the chief priests and elders, and all 
the council”. We see here the elders of the people meaning the senate—Erasmus 8 
translates seniores as the old rendering—and this included the people. Further, it 
is even clearer when Mark writes, “and with him was a crowd armed with swords 
and cudgels, sent by the chief priests, lawyers, and elders” (Mark 14:43). In Acts 
there are many places in which presbyters is used for elders, not for bishops or 
prophets. Add that elsewhere in the New Testament gerousia , which in Greek 
signifies the whole senatorial order, in one place means apostle or evangelist, and 
in another place, speaking of the same thing, presbyter. Passages not now readily 
available will be sent to you by letter as I come across them. 

So it was the apostles, elders and the whole church that made regulations 
about repealing circumcision and about forbidding blood and strangling. So what 
is there to prevent the Council of the city of Constance, and that a Christian one, 
giving consideration and the people giving orders even in a matter that appertains 
to religion, so long as it is “external” and, whatever is ordered, is measured by 
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the rules of the Bible, even though some may be offended? Never in any church 
anywhere are things so well done that no one raises objections, either about the 
Word or about their ministers “whatever may be the measure of things”. 9 Paul 
circumcised Timothy (Acts 16:3) because otherwise there would have been a 
riot; yet when the number of converts had increased he was certainly not willing 
that Titus (Gal. 2:3) should undergo the painful operation of circumcision because 
no disturbance was then likely. No doubt there were many who demanded cir¬ 
cumcision in this instance just as there were many who were as troubled as Paul 
was about the circumcision of Timothy. Hence many of the circumcised were 
upset when Timothy was circumcised. 

So the Spirit watched over the situation which indicated that the one should 
be circumcised and the other let off, even though in the interval no decision was 
taken, circumcising and not circumcising being opposites. But heavenly providence 
accepted each in turn (only a few being concerned), reasonably taking little 
account of minormatters, solongaspeace in difficult circumstances was maintained. 
Was Paul not right when he disliked circumcising Timothy? Why then did he not 
follow his inclination and hand Timothy back to them uncircumcised? On the 
other hand, why were those who clamoured for the bloodshed of circumcision 
not allowed to have their way, but those who rightly thought with Paul that there 
was no need to circumcise were supported so that peace might be the more surely 
secured? How much more then, given these conditions, ought those things to be 
abolished or changed which are absolutely opposed to the word of God and to 
good conscience. Even in ordinary daily affairs you act rightly if what you do 
does not offend anyone. 

The other side insists, “the Councilof the city of Constance is not the church”. 
I know that the only church we are speaking of is that which is the common voice 
of your whole local church. But you possess an assembly (attended specifically 
by members of the gilds) and, if it reaches a conclusion, is there any reason why 
you should want a separate agreement from the church? It might happen that 
with the consent of the church a very difficult affair might be disallowed for a 
few or even for one individual. 

It was not the whole church which was in Antioch that passed over the 
entire circumcision business to Jerusalem, but it was left to a few, namely Paul 
and Barnabas (Acts 15:2). The business was considered generally in Jerusalem, 
but this was without further reference to Antioch. 

So when your city Council met, and every one in your church knew and 
agreed with what the ministers of the Word thought about the matter, why could 
not your council conclude that images, which were still there, or the mass, that 
intolerable piece of stupidity, should be eliminated? Was not this the desire of 
the apostles, elders, all the brethren, the whole church? Christ, hastily picking up 
some cord and making it into a whip, forcibly turned the buyers, sellers and their 
gear out of the temple, because this was no proper place for that kind of business 
(John 2:1447). But why, as the other side asks, did he bother with an outside 
matter and even exercise authority? We should not reject the allegorical explanation 
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of Origen 10 in that his action eliminated the greed of the priests and their mer¬ 
cenary sacrifices; but meanwhile what he did was not regarded as a useless example, 
the teaching being contrary to the action. Indeed, by driving them forcibly away 
with his whip he rebuked the impudence of those who offended and showed us 
our folly as being moved more by inquisitiveness than by pious intuition. So Christ 
could eliminate cheats by force; is it not right that we should likewise get rid of 
things that produce cheating? Quite suddenly he overthrew the tables of the dealers 
in pigeons and turned their gear out of the temple. Now you may perceive how 
rightly these Anabaptists are to be refuted when they say that the rulers can do 
nothing in external affairs which may offend people’s consciences. But when he 
threw away the money of the dealers and drove off the buyers and sellers with 
harsh words, he undoubtedly taught that force may be called in when the case 
demands it. All the same I should like “force” to be used in this context not as 
being synonymous with violence and injury but with prudence, magnanimity 
and mercy, for these are the qualities of a fair and pious government. If you take 
religion away from a government {a magistrate ), it becomes tyranny, not govern¬ 
ment. Both the Catos, Camillus and Scipio,H were magnanimous because they 
were religious. 

Religion is not confined within the bounds of Palestine, because the heavenly 
Spirit created and cherished the whole world, not only Palestine. likewise it 
brought goodness to whom it chose, wherever they might be. 

But I return to my theme. A Christian magistrate differs from a heathen 
one only in so far as, if the Christian is not pious, he is worse than the heathen; 
and if the heathen cultivates a pious mind at home he is a Christian, even if he 
does not know Christ. Paul wrote to the Romansl 2 that a true Jew is not one 
whose foreskin has been lessened by cutting off, but whose heart has been cleared 
of vain desires and hopes. Cornelius worshipped God with prayers and alms. The 
centurion, a man of Caria,! 3 was a soldier, a warrior (a man of blood) and, what 
is all-embracing, a Roman (Acts 10:1). Now if Paul thought that an unbelieving 
governor came from the Lord (Rom. 13:1), can a pious one come from a devil? 
Or were we to suppose that obedience is due to a wicked governor when his orders 
concern external affairs and not to a good one? We owe honour to a wicked 
governor so why not greater honour to a good one? Just as, according to the apostle, 
high honour is due to the household of faith, so honour and obedience must 
properly be paid to the home government. The view that a Christian administration 
is no better than a heathen one is not only foolish and unreasonable but it is also 
impious and dangerous. Good and wise people who have positions of importance 
have a pattern of ruling and of restraint in Christ. Thus on the Sabbath day, to 
every one’s disgust, he ordered a paralytic to carry his own bed home on his 
shoulders (Matt. 9:6). Again, when he entered the city mounted on a donkey he 
was hailed as king (Matt. 21:9),to the delight and excitement of important people. 
This was so also when, as I have already mentioned, he cast the business men out 
of the temple, not suffering their tables or equipment to remain there (John 2:14). 
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And this when he was not endowed with any kingdom of this world, as he said 
himself, “It was not to judge the world that God sent his Son into the world” etc. 
(John 3:17). These things he did, because he did not come to be served but to 
serve all others; thus leaving us an example (Matt. 20:28), that is, of restraining 
the daring and violence of some and in other cases relieving the distress of the 
oppressed and afflicted. This was done not only in stories, pictures, and repre¬ 
sentations, but also in actions carried out powerfully and courageously, and yet 
in piety, moderation and holiness. Those mentioned earlier, some of whom ought 
to have been put out but were not put out, finally yielded to force. So, where 
we see some—indeed many—whose reckless and violent clamour is unmoved by 
words of reason, both do and neglect that which by far the greater part of the 
church (taught by both the outer and inner word) knows should be done or not 
done, these should receive warning by the lash. Speaking of external affairs, I 
constantly warn that I speak of matters which can not be matters of indifference 
which, as all agree, include the adoration of idols and the ornaments of the mass. 
This view, which was that of the apostles, was upheld by the Council; but it is 
the people who give orders in external affairs which are not matters of indifference; 
and they are carried out. It is on this account that there are riots and these are 
caused by Luther’s word, “the Kingdom of Christ is not of this world”; not how¬ 
ever properly comprehended or else pushed too far, Luther himself perceiving 
this and unbreakable truth upholding it. 

If Luther maintains that the government should not interfere in matters 
that appertain to conscience, why was he responsible for getting his Prince-and 
Saxony—to insist that only his opinions, among the various views of the eucharist, 
should be accepted. Why does he burn or drown my books and those of Oecolamp- 
adius? Is it because most believers think differently? It should not be a matter 
for the Prince to give orders, but he (Luther) is afraid of his cause, as is clearly 
apparent to all and the man’s error is transparent. Hence come the violence and 
the craft of Noricus;! 4 hence the timid letters which fear the rays of the sun. If 
this is his view, why does not the same rule allow the Pope to denounce and execrate 
what he either hates or fears, just as much as he can. Luther’s verdict thus favours 
me. Christ is on my side, and Paul and Luther likewise in so far as the Lutherans 
change round, even while not agreeing with me, making out that their leader acts 
as I am supposed to recommend in this matter, even if I do not actually do so. 

But I have stopped being sensitive (I have “closed my nose” or at least with 
one finger) and here give a brief account of what is true and undoubted. The 
conclusion about the eucharist is that it is not counted among these external 
matters, which these men believe should be tolerated because of human weakness, 
but among those matters without which a pure and unshaken view of the Christian 
faith cannot be taught, and that applies, too, if there is not a right judgement 
about the head of the church. Christ himself is head of the church of Christ; the 
Roman pontiff is head of the church of Christ—are not these two different things? 
To say that only by the death of Christ are our sins eliminated; and that sins are 
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eliminated by bodily eating of the body of Christ, are not these two propositions 
equally far apart? So business about the eucharist is not to be included among 
external matters, but is to be brought into those categories dealing with the true 
preaching and internal faith; and that is what these men oppose, cut off and 
remove. In these matters (sc., eucharist and headship of church) no mortal may 
rightly intervene by force or by authority, for they are matters which are concerned 
with the investigation of knowledge of pure faith, except that it is obvious that 
some were unwilling to see reason or change their views, and this makes it plain 
that all good men know them to be irreligious. But now, when right judgement 
every day comes more and more to the fore, there is, even among those who most 
show themselves to be pious, such vehemence and boldness that they are willing 
to suppress by authority what is the'most powerful truth of all. Truly, as most 
people are pleased by wit rather than by piety, our opponents have to fall back 
on their last line of defence—manifestly wretched fallacies. What weaker cause 
can there be than constantly to maintain by malice and blasphemy what cannot 
be upheld by the strenth of a good case? 

So, they say, states and peoples do best when they deal by authority with 
images and the mass, yet at the same time a chance is given to the enemies of the 
faith to introduce various laws which then become matters of dispute and even 
of warfare. Truly these men are critical of things they know nothing about. The 
true goodness of a Christian man derives from something other than his works. 
However great they may be, works do not make a man good, but if he is good he 
does good works. For what a good man really is under the surface only God can 
perceive. Whatever we say about the goodness of mortals we say from appearances, 
rather than from essentials, which are utterly hidden from us. On the face of it, 
every one would say that it was a good thing that a law about mercenary service 
was promulgated in Zurich 15 (I notice that these Lutherans and Anabaptists are 
busy criticising Zurich). Berne has now 16 proclaimed that gold, silver, jewels, 
garments which are of elaborate silk material, are to be surrendered or sold for 
the benefit of the poor; has put an end to blasphemy, perjury, excessive drinking 
and gaming; has forbidden adultery and fornication; has closed undesirable eating 
houses; has moderated wanton dancing by day and evening and even forbidden it 
at night; and has stopped the Pope, together with his attendants and irreligious 
advisers, making a bridge and a highway to the lower regions. Berne has also 
removed the mass, taken down statues which intrude themselves on church services, 
has got rid of misleading ceremonies and (what is finest and best of all) has caused 
the truth to be preached in holy, clear, true, faithful fashion yet not objectionably; 
and all these things have been done by popular demand and not by orders of 
“apostles” and elders. 

If we may refer here to the situation in those cities and communities in 
which our opponents (Coricety 1 blandly await agreement about everything that 
gets in their way, it is like some one sitting by the shore trying to count the waves 
to the very end; for which indeed there would be no lack of material but rather a 
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superabundance of it. In Saxony now one man gets rid of images, another one 
brings them in; one exhibits them, one topples them over and another destroys 
them. 

In Nuremberg! 8 they say mass in German to laughing congregations. In 
Basle Christ is preached, and there are also complaints about this; there is preaching 
both for the mass and against it. Hence people leave for other places and other 
universities; yet the government, which ought to say what is fair and right, is 
divided and in an obstinate mood itself favours division. Meanwhile what ought 
to be devoted to work in the Lord’s vineyard, namely public justice, good care 
for our brethren and our strength in general, are not there. But these things are 
well enough known to you and are being diligently considered by you. As for 
the suggestion that rulings made by enemies of the Gospel are bad while those 
among Christians are good, this is regrettably more an ingenious notion than a 
true one. As if we did not know that kings, Popes, and emperors had resorted to 
mandates and excommunications before any people or city said that images ought 
to be removed! Did the Roman thunderbolts not fall quickly enough? But we 
rely on the Bible. The circumcised, who were really stupid Jews, forbade anyone 
to speak in Christ’s name long before Christians had agreed about foreskin cutting. 
Because of this obstinacy the apostles did not delay in separating themselves from 
circumcision. Given that nowadays no people dare make anything out of date, 
what, I ask you, is the situation? Is not this nobility un-noble, trying to regain 
by legal action matters of high significance-and lawfully so. If anyone should 
say to me that God, his servants and his goods need defence, I reply: as if indeed 
those who either cooperate with the elders and the whole assembly or fail in the 
provision of God’s word spend some time outside divine providence in Utopia. 
In short, those who act so unwisely are inexperienced in affairs and untaught by 
history. 

Up to now we have skirmished only with the scriptures and examples from 
the New Testament because our enemies, 1 9 as I learn from you, refuse to let the 
Old Testamentinto this argument, whereas I-butitisbetterto restrain our impulses. 
“If we listen to Hezekiah, Jehu, Josiah, Elijah and others in this business”, they 
say, “let us also listen to Moses, who ordered adulterers to be stoned to death”. 20 
There is a measure of reason in this. Ceremonies were ill regarded by the prophets 
in the New, as in the Old, Testament, yet it is not from these passages that I argue 
for their abolition. But no one fails to realise that they must be abolished because 
of the instances put forward by Christ and the Apostles. Christ refused to pass 
sentence on the woman taken in adultery (John 7:53-58) and did not censure his 
disciples on the Sabbath day because they rubbed grains of corn (Matt. 12:1). 
He supported by his authority rather than by his command the paralysed man 
who took up his bed in defiance of the law (Mark 2:9). The apostles recognised 
as indissoluble marriages which were performed according to gentile rites (1 Cor. 
7:12-14). Further, in affairs of religion, when anyone wants to take action, let 
the two points, love of God and of our neighbour, be considered. Did not Christ 
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in his defence quote David who ate sacred bread along with his companions (Mark 
2:25), when some insisted that priests who looked after holy affairs should have 
been present. Why did he do this? He considered what love required in this instance. 
The apostles eliminated from the law the prohibitions about strangling and blood.. 
According to our opponents, ought not adulterers to be stoned? It would certainly 
be the case if custom demanded it, if love dictated it; and if the ministers, the 
Council and the Christian people called for it. If they did not call for it, there 
was no obligation in the matter, unless both love and religion were for it. Thus 
Zurich, Berne and Constance 21 joined Hezekiah in eliminating images (2 Kings 
18:4), but this is as love requires, and not that fiction which says that the weak 
were to be cared for, but God and his other children were to be neglected. Instead, 
‘That which is unending’ (i.e. love) 22 should receive attention, thus pleasing God 
and upholding religion and taking into account the passage: “We must obey God 
rather than men” (Acts 5:29), a passage which is so clear that its applicability is 
obvious, as is the one which indicates what is due to the weak and what to the 
faithless and those who are lost. So why is not our government under an obligation 
from its common religion to do for us, what it was Josiah’s duty to do with regard 
to the Jews—with the added proviso that practice also calls for it? 

Understand me thus-why should not a Christian government remove images, 
particularly when it sees that it is supported by the public agreement of the church, 
and get rid of the mass; even though it is not necessary to kill off the priests when 
agreement can be secured without any such cruel deed? But if there is not agree¬ 
ment, then there should be no delay in following the harshest of precedents, 
provided that that spirit of utter certainty is there, present as it was present to 
those earlier (Old Testament) heroes. In the meantime, I say this—I see that the 
bishops will not stop their tricks and riotous proceedings until another Elijah is 
found who will deal with them sharply. But meanwhile, as love joins with good 
hope in sparing them, they shall be spared. But if love advises against them, that 
it is better they be killed for the safety of the rest of the body, it is then highly 
advisable to take out the defective eye rather than let the whole body perish 
(Matt. 5:29). Love surely knows what is to be done without the constraint of 
any text, for we are not under the law but under grace (Rom 6:14); so there is 
no need to fear to follow the holy example when we reach a situation in which 
either our opponent must be removed (if he is convicted of error or fraud, if he 
will not listen to reason, or if he deliberately prolongs the discussion) or else 
religion will fall into danger and disaster. Religion, I repeat, not ourselves. For if 
by our destruction, our religion remains unharmed; then even Annas and Caiaphas 
may present themselves for execution; if defenders can be secured for Hezekiah, 
Elijah and Josiah, why should they not be there? If peace and quiet can be pre¬ 
served only by these means and that by common consent and cooperation, no 
one will hesitate. Paul forbad Titus to be circumcised (Gal 2:3), whatever the 
Judaizers might demand. Our opponents ask for a case in point; I offer an obvious 
one; when Christ cast out the money lenders (John 2:15). If they will not accept 
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this, let them learn at least this—through the whole of his life Christ took the role 
of prophet and bishop, not of a king or magistrate; he did not want anything out 
of place, that is that persons should behave in any unbecoming or unsuitable way. 
He never put himself forward as judge or king, but instead was humble and showed 
both what the magistrate should be like,and also what the prophet should be like: 
all this, if circumstances call for it and if the evil is otherwise incurable. Again, when 
our opponents say, “so we should force some to believe”-certainly not; but we 
should protect good people from those who would use force in the first instance, 
this being a primary obligation of a fair and just judge. 

This letter is all about external actions and expressions. What a lot of people 
you now see who out of fear either support an alien hierarchy, or make a pretence 
of agreement where their true belief is assuredly otherwise. 

To sum up and end a letter that is nearly a book in the form of a letter, let 
us use old and new instances with charity to come to conclusions about our public 
duty, as Christ himself did. 

Meanwhile the activities of these men are thoroughly to be blamed. It is 
easy enough to see through the motives of these men who so impudently uphold 
wrong opinions. If it should happily come about that the government gradually 
takes upon itself too much authority, I applaud their zeal; but reprove their mis¬ 
take. If they refuse to be converted, I will put up with Lutherans and Anabaptists; 
but I will oppose them continually. For I think a Christian has the same relation¬ 
ship to the church as a good citizen has to his city. And so nothing should be 
suffered to spread which can ever ruin his city, even though a blind eye can be 
turned to some practices which cannot harm the established position; and even 
some things that are really harmful may be tolerated for a space, but not for very 
long; and they must be got rid of at the earliest possible moment. 

Some things should never be permitted; some things which are not fatal, 
but are inherently capable of improvement and which cannot upset the position 
of the church, may be challenged but yet tolerated. 

First and foremost this means the mass, images and their like; even these 
may be allowed, until it is obvious to everyone (and by everyone I mean the larger 
and wiser elements) what is the right view of them. Thus the apostles accepted 
circumcision (Acts 15:1-21), but at the right moment got rid of it. 

Next there are irreligious practices, and like “returning to their own vomit” 
(2 Peter 2:22), they resort to mass and images, after they have been abolished; 
and this by law. 

Finally there are those things which Christ says must be allowed to grow 
up along with the good ones (Matt. 13:30); they have not the same right to spread 
but they must be accepted; such minor things as these, which we have not been 
advised to burn out, are to be permitted seventy times seven (Matt. 18:22). 

A good magistrate profits from all he hears, sees, reads, and understands, 
so that he can keep the public peace and assist the weak; not, by heaven, that 
philosophers can make laws while giving us their opinions, or historians dictate 
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to us; but there is love which burns at home, and sweeps like wild fire when it 
perceives something extraordinary that either is to be done or has been done. He 
perceives that he owes to God and his neighbour the qualities shown by every 
good man, whether Antinous or Abraham, Ulysses or David, Melcyades or Moses, 
Thrasibulus 23 or Hezekiah; all served as models in various ways; but what the 
ancients did for love of glory or greed for possessions this our magistrate should 
do for love of God and his neighbour, that is really the top and bottom of it 
(cutting your hair and nails). I do not accept the answer put forward by an objector, 
“Bring them all to the test and then keep what is good in them” (1 Thess. 5:21); but I 
am not convinced from the Scriptures that, even if he can do so, a magistrate 
ought to use his power to upset external matters. Why do we argue with such 
quarrelsome people? Indeed, as for those who do not see that they ought in all 
respects to love God and their neighbour as far as they can and even further, 
unless they are excused by their own stupidity, why should I not regard them 
more as quarrelsome than as good? It is not Hezekiah and Elijah that bind us, 
but love, the same spirit bidding us copy them in religion, usage and peace. 

Here, my dear Ambrose, I have rashly produced too amply and even in a 
thoroughly disorderly way the essence of my unbiased opinion which is submitted 
to your wise judgement for your consideration and selection. 

Your brother Thomas 24 has come to see me, and having said a few words 
on departure, it seemed to me that there was a touch of agreement with this view. 
Do you take care that he is not offended by this letter of mine, if he can possibly 
be offended by it; for I hear that he watches Luther closely: would that Luther 
had the same right opinions as I have! But that is how destiny turns out. I have 
stolen some hours which I have taken partly from rest after meals, partly out of 
business time. 

Do you likewise call in your qualities of moderation for advice as far as 
possible (there is no need for me to counsel piety, for no one can know what is 
just and right without piety). Spend some time with Zwick 25 and get rid of any¬ 
thing here that seems superfluous and redundant. 

Farewell! Zurich 4 May, 1528 
Your Huldrych Zwingli 
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1 The implications of the fusion of church and state in Zwinglian Zurich have been 
widely discussed. Jacob Kreutzer re-opened the matter in 1909 in Zwinglis Lehre von der 
Obrigkeit (Kirchenrechtliche Abhandlungen, 57. Stuttgart), but the fullest and in some ways 
most provocative contribution came from Alfred Farner, Die Lehre von Kirche und Staat 
bei Zwingli (Tiibingen, 1930). Further light, particularly in comparison with Luther’s thought 
about Corpus Christianum, came from Brigitte Brocklemann, Das Corpus Christianum bei 
Zwingli (Breslau, 1938). The discussion was carried further by S. Rother, Die religidsen und 
geistigen Grundlagen der Politik Huldrych Zwinglis (Erlangen, 1956), H. Schmid, Zwinglis 
Lehre von dergottlichen undmenschlichen Gerechtigkeit (Zurich, 1959). The only substantial 
contribution in English is R.C. Walton, ZwinglVs Theocracy (Toronto, 1967). L. von Muralt, 
Zum Problem der Theokratie bei Zwingli in Discordia Concors, Festgabe fur Edgar Bonjour 
II367-390 (Basel, 1968) was the last contribution to the subject by a great Zwinglian scholar. 
F. Blanke contributed a brief essay Zwingli mit Ambrosius Blarer im Gesprdch to Der Kon- 
stanzerAmbrosiusBlarer 1492-1564 Gedenkschriftzu seinem 400. Todestag. (Stuttgart, 1964). 

2 Three notorious cases were the execution of Klaus Hottinger, in March 1524; of 
Hans and Adrian Wirt, father and son, and Burckhart RUtimann, in September 1524; and 
Jakob Kaiser, in May 1529. 

3 Constance and St. Gall were signatories to the famous ‘Protest’ of 19 April 1529. 

4 Ambrosius Blarer or Blaurer, the Reformer of Constance, was born of an ancient city 
patrician family in Constance in April 1492. On 17 January 1505 (i.e. age 13) he matriculated 
at Tubingen as Ambrosius Blarer de Constantia, was Baccalaureus in 1511 and M.A. in 1513. 

In 1514 he entered the monastery of Alpirsbach and became Prior and Lesemeister. 
Luther’s writings won him over to the Reformation, and he conseqently left the monastery 
5 July, 1522 to return to Constance. 

At first he worked quietly underground for Reform, but in March 1523 he preached 
openly in Constance, Switzerland and south Germany. He reformed a number of places, and 
in 1534 he worked from Tubingen as evangelist in WUrttemberg. He died in December 1564 
at Winterthur. 

5 Letter of 31 August 1523. Opus Epistolarum Des . Erasmi Roterodami, ed. P.S. Allen 
(Oxford, 1924), V, 326-330. 

6 Not known. 

7 G. Suetonius Tranquillus: Domitianus XII. 

8 In Novum Instrumentum, 1516. 

9 Horace, Satires 1.1.106. 

10 Commentary on St. John X 19. 

11 M. Portius Cato (234-149 B.C.) and his namesake (95-46 B.C.). MarcusFurius 
Camillus was the traditional second founder of Rome. P. Cornelius Scipio (185-129 B.C.), 
notorious for his severe morality, was responsible for the overthrow of Carthage. 

12 Romans 2:28-29 The true circumcision is of the heart, directed not by written pre¬ 
cepts but by the Spirit. 

13 Cornelius ruled in Caesarea. Caria is in S.W. Asia Minor. 

14 Willibald Pirckheimer (1470-1530) of Nuremberg who had a controversy with 
Oecolampadius. 

15 11 Jan. and 15 Nov. 1522. 

16 By the Reformationsmandat of 7 Feb. 1528. 

17 Corycaeum was a place in the ring where athletes exercised and hence it became 
synonymous with opposition. 

18 Controversy in Nuremberg, a Lutheran city, about images and the mass continued 
from 1524 to 1533. 

19 The Anabaptists. 

20 Deut 22:22When a man is discovered lying with a married woman, they shall both die. 

21 The city Council had required (10 March 1528) the cessation of the mass and the 
elimination of images in Constance. 

22 1 Cor. 13:8 Love will never come to an end. 

23 Antinous was the most forward of the suitors of Penelope and consequently the 
first to be dealt with by Odysseus; Miltiades was the hero of Marathon; Thrasybulus expelled 
the thirty tyrants from Athens. 
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24 Thomas Blarer (c. 1500-1567), younger brother of Ambrose, later BUrgermeister 
of Constance, a moderate Lutheran but on good terms with Zwingli. 

25 John Zwick (1496-1542), law student, evangelical preacher, schoolmaster, hymn- 
writer, related to Blarer whom he supported actively. 



Jewish Policy in Sixteenth Century 
Niirnberg* 

Phillip N. Bebb 

This nexus between the rise and fall in prices and the growth of in¬ 
tolerance toward Jews has never been examined, although it does 
open promising vistas for the better understanding of the entire 
position of Jewry in the last three centuries of the Middle Ages. 1 

THE RENAISSANCE-REFORMATION period in European history evinced a 
growing concern with Judaica at the same time as Jewish communities throughout 
the West experienceda new round of persecution. While historians have investigated 
this somewhat strange coincidence of opposing tendencies, most studies have 
concentrated on the more spectacular expulsions and anti-Jewish legislation, 
those which occurred, for example, in England (1290), royal France (1394), and 
especially in Spain and Sicily (1492). Except for some works written during the 
late nineteenth century and the first decades of the twentieth century in Germany- 
and these with a parti pris —, little exists regarding the late fifteenth and sixteenth 
centuries treatment of Germanic Ashkenazim. 2 This essay on Nurnberg’s policy 
toward the Jews attempts to fill a gap. It suggests an explanation for the city’s 
official stance and why Niirnberg was unable to effect its goal, an explanation 
that may also apply to positions taken by other imperial cities. 

Christian Europe, in general, treated the Jews as expendable commodities. 
Any rise in an index of discontent, however measured, made the precarious position 
of Jewry more unstable. Yet it is too facile merely to say that harsh economic 
conditions resulted in anti-Jewish legislation and expulsions. The causes for par¬ 
ticular expressions of anti-Jewish sentiment are too complex to be answered by a 
single explanation. In view of the persistent persecution that occurred during the 
fourteenth and fifteenth centuries, it may be suggested that governments oppressed 
Jews regardless of whether or not economic conditions appeared to be favorable. 

The question of appearance has significant implications for a study of Jewish 
policy because local factors influenced the creation of policy, and these must be 
analyzed in their individuality. Generally, the fourteenth and fifteenth centuries 
were a period of widespread socio-economic dislocation. The incidence of dis¬ 
location, though, differed from place to place. 3 This essay looks at one munici¬ 
pality and relates the creation of Jewish policy to the socio-economic milieu. 

In Niirnberg, a brief outline of the city’s relationship to Judaism can be 
quickly drawn. After the Rindfleisch persecutions at the end of the thirteenth 
century, the rapid communal recovery underwent the extensive persecution of 
1349. Rebuilt again, the Jewish community in the city continued to grow until 
the end of the fifteenth century, despite debt liquidations and magnified financial 
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exactions. At the time of the final expulsion of .1498-1499, Nurnberg Jewry 
numbered about two hundred and probably constituted the third largest com¬ 
munity in the empire. 4 From 1499 to 1850 there existed no Jewish settlement 
in the city and no Jew received citizenship. 

Thus, the eviction of 1498-1499 and subsequent legislation prohibiting 
contact with Jews characterized Niirnberg’s policy throughout the sixteenth 
century. But these acts did not mean the termination of relationships between 
Nurnbergers and Jews. On the contrary, the attempted implementation of the 
city’s policy encountered conflict from the outset: while the city fathers’ eschewed 
dealing with the Jews, they and their Christian subjects depended on them for 
economic purposes. To place Nurnberg’s actions, as well as the nature of this 
conflict in perspective, however, some general features of late medieval German 
Jewish history must be recalled. 

In some ways the position of Germanic Jewry in the fifteenth and six¬ 
teenth centuries was akin to that of the free imperial cities which, in order to 
maintain their status, vied with powerful neighbors that sought to wreak havoc 
and destroy municipal strength and autonomy. On the one hand, Jews, like the 
cities, depended on the emperor for their privileges; they adhered to ‘law and 
order” policies of the empire, often in contradistinction to other imperial estates, 
because the emperor was their protector.5 The Jews, like the cities, found their 
secular strength in economic endeavors not permitted to others or for which 
others were ill-equiped to pursue as a result of Christian sanctions on usury. And 
the Jews, like the cities collectively, were without an effective, unified voice at 
the imperial level, the example of Josel von Rosheim notwithstanding. 6 

Despite this apparent similarity, the cities, on the other hand, treated their 
Jews in a remarkably consistent fashion: they were expelled from almost all of 
them. 7 Although there were some local peculiarities undoubtedly at work, most 
expulsions seem to be caused by a rapidly changing socio-economic environment. 
Indirect evidence in Nurnberg overwhelmingly points to socio-economic bases 
for council policy. 8 These bases become manifest by viewing population and 
price increases in the city. 

In terms of population growth, Niimberg expanded from 20,200 in 1450 to 
about 47,000 by the end of the first half of the sixteenth century. Thus, in approx¬ 
imately onehundredyears, the city’s population more than doubled. 9 The enormity 
of growth must also be measured against the large number of deaths in Nurnberg in 
the sixteenth century. These figures reveal that from 1533 to 1585 there were 
29,540 mortalities. Statistical data, therefore, indicate a considerable expansion 
of population, one which was partially due to an increasing birth rate but also to 
an influx of rural dwellers. 10 

This growth accompanied a price increase in the empire, beginning in the 
second half of the fifteenth century and rising about 300% between 1500 and 
1600, 11 a rise related in part to expanded production of minted coins. 12 An 
economically onerous combination, the relationship between population growth 
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and an enlarged quantity of money resulted in a widening bifurcation between 
prices and wages. 13 The consequent inflation produced severe economic problems 
for Nurnberg’s council and its subjects. 14 Thus it is likely that the city regarded 
the Jews as a cause of these problems and sought a remedy in expulsion. 

One way of approaching Numberg’s policy is to look at the city’s position 
with regard to Jewish economic practices, especially money loans. Until curtail¬ 
ment of large-scale Jewish moneylending in i391, Nurnberg Jews were legally 
able to charge 43 1/3% interest for loans to natives, 65% interest for loans to 
foreigners. 15 While this rate was not unduly high at the time, it must be viewed 
in relation to the fact that the Nurnberg Christian firm of Holzschuher lent money 
to native Jews at an annual rate of 94% interest A 5 If 65%-to say little about 94% 
-was not regarded as usury, then the distinction between interest ( Zins ) and 
usury ( Wucher ) was rather meaningless. At any rate the city’s legislation against 
large-scale money transactions coupled with a lowered ceiling on interest rates, 
debt liquidation, and an augmented Jewish “head” tax forced many Jews into 
small-scale loans and pawnbroking at the beginning of the fifteenth century. 

As the demand for credit continued to exist, however, Jews were present 
to supply it—that is, the Jews played a necessary economic role. Only in this 
regard is it possible to comprehend the council’s reaction to decrees of 1450 made 
by the papacy and by a synod of Bamberg, the latter under the aegis of Nicholas 
of Cusa. 17 Bamberg ordered all Jews in the diocese—which included Nurnberg— 
to abstain from lending money at interest to Christians, and threatened with 
excommunication any Christian borrowing at interest from Jews. Nurnberg 
immediately protested. Enlisting the support of the emperor and appealing to 
Rome, the city influenced Nicholas V to rescind the decrees in 1453. 1 8 

Nurnberg’s response-at a time when the city had just emerged from war 
with the margrave of Brandenburg-Ansbach—was a tacit recognition that the Jews 
were a source of wealth and, therefore, important to the city. If it were possible 
to enforce Bamberg’s decree, for example, it would mean an impoverishment of 
Nurnberg’s Jewry and, hence, a loss of revenue for the council. But it would also 
mean a loss of ready credit and the possibility of ensuing foreign litigation as 
Niirnbergers attempted to find new suppliers to fill their credit demands. 

These views led to tension between the council and the Jewish community 
in the latter decades of the fifteenth century precisely over the question of eco¬ 
nomic practices. Niirnberg Jewry received imperial privileges in 1464 and again 
in M70 which allowed moneylending at interest for six years. 19 The reasons stated 
in the privileges for their issuance were that the practice of charging interest exists, 
and if Niirnberg Jews were prohibited from it then Christians would either borrow 
from foreign Jews to obtain money or they would enter the money business 
themselves. In addition, the documents said that Jews had few means at their 
disposal to earn a living; if these means were banned, they would be forced to 
compete with Christians in order to subsist. Nevertheless, the council began to 
move more and more toward a practice already adopted by a host of other imperial 
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cities: to restrict legally the activities of its Jews and to petition the emperor for 
permission to expel them. 2 0 While it advocated repression and expulsion, the 
council continued to protect its Jewry from acts of violence in the city and from 
competition from foreign Jews- 21 both of which must be interpreted as the 
council’s attempt to outlaw expressions of socio-economic discontent. 

Once the council decided on its policy, it pursued its implementation. Two 
key documents from the end of the fifteenth century spelled the demise of the 
city’s community. These were the codification and publication of the city legal 
code in 1484, and the imperial mandate issued by Maximilian in July, 1498. The 
first of these contained an extensive Judeneid and a proviso absolutely barring 
Jews from charging interest 22 This statute marked a substantive legal change from 
a conception of the Jew as a profiteer among Christians to one that viewed him 
as a competitor. 23 The second document, the imperial decree of expulsion, con¬ 
tained the reasons compelling the emperor to issue it. These were that the city’s 
Jewish population increased substantially in number, that the Jews engaged in 
evil and dangerous usurious practices involving Christian citizenry, and that they 
forced their debtors into bankruptcy . 24 Clearly, these reasons reflected an imperial 
volte-face. In this fashion, though, and regardless of the validity of the charges, 
Niirnberg’s Jewry was made responsible for the indebtedness of other Niim- 
bergers. 2 5 

A further provision in the imperial privilege gave the city permission to 
erect its own bank, one modelled on the Italian monte pietatis, in order to make 
loans to individuals. Such an institution, however, did not come into existence, 
in fact, until the seventeenth century; 26 its delay can probably be attributed to 
the economic self-interest oftheNurnberg patricians who stood to profit from its 
absence. Nonetheless, it would seem that the council, having succeeded in its 
effort to remove what it regarded as a major cause of discontent, did not think 
the bank was a necessity at the time. 

At one level, then, the council effected its goal in physically ridding the city 
of Jews, but, at another,it didnot thereby solve the problem 27 Contact between 
Niirnbergers and Jews continued and in fact, seemed to increase in frequency 
throughout the sixteenth century. Space does not permit a discussion of the 
multifarious, and often redundant, council decrees prohibiting barter, borrowing, 
and buying from Jews, and threatening its subjects who disregarded such sanctions. 
The council vigorously advocated expulsions elsewhere—sometimes successfully 
as in the case of Rothenburg, sometimes not successfully as in Windsheim. 28 It 
also petitioned the emperor for further privileges to allow Nurnberg to pursue 
the enforcement of the decrees. Generally, these petitions fell on deaf ears. Never¬ 
theless, the consistency of council decrees, threats, and petitions appear directed 
toward one goal: if Jews were wholly expelled from Franconia, or at least that 
part which bordered Nurnberg’s territory, then most socio-economic difficulties 
would be alleviated. Yet it was the council’s inability to accomplish its aim that 
led to increasing dependency on the Jews. 
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Part of the reason for the council’s lack of success in enforcing its policy 
was due to the imperial importance of the city. Nurnberg often served as the host 
of imperial organs and it was, therefore, impossible to exclude Jews who had official 
functions to perform for imperial and princely patrons, despite the council’s 
repeated attempts to do so. 29 

Given this conflict of interest, it is notable that Nurnberg refused to sign a 
memorandum submitted by nineteen imperial cities to the Reichstag at Augsburg 
in 1530. The memorandum contained a list of major grievances against “shameful 
and abominable Jewry.” These included such complaints as Jews evaded legal 
procedure by pursuing litigation beyond the confines of local courts, that they 
added the high interest rates to the loaned principal, that even though the cities 
expelled them they found refuge in neighboring lands whereby they continued to 
ruin the cities’ subjects-and caused a loss of revenue to city administrations—, and, 
most onerous of all, that the Hehlerrecht (law regarding possession of stolen goods) 
continued to be observed at the imperial level. 30 Nurnberg had voiced some of 
these same complaints previously and while the city remained detached from the 
memorandum, it must have been satisfied with an effect of it, namely article 
twenty-seven of the Reichspolizeiordnung of this year. This article outlawed all 
usury and refused safe conduct and aid to Jews engaged in it; the article did not, 
however, prescribe the types of economic activities allowed to Jews wherever they 
were permitted to live. 3 * 

If part of Nurnberg’s lack of success regarding the implementation of its 
Jewish policy was due to the importance of the city, the major reason, echoed in 
the memorandum of 1530, was that Jews found refuge and protection among 
princely neighbors. Significant among these were the so-called Ganerben, mostly 
Franconian knights who had acquired territories in the Upper Palatinate near 
Nurnberg . 32 The Ganerben refused Palatine attempts to expel Jews, 33 and in 
their defiance they allowed the continuous development of prominent Jewish 
communities at Schnaittach, Ottensoos, Hu ttenbach, and Forth. Both Schnaittach 
and Ottensoos Jewry maintained their business relationships with Nurnbergers, 
in spite of council prohibitions, and Schnaittach became probably the leading 
center of Franconian Jewry in the sixteenth century, more significant than Fiirth 
itself. 34 

The most important of NUrnberg’s princely neighbors, however, were the 
margrave of Brandenburg-Ansbach and the bishop and his chapter at Bamberg 
both of which had administrative jurisdiction in the town of Furth a few miles 
west of Nurnberg. Fiirth had been a bone of contention between the margrave 
and Bamberg from the fifteenth century. The incidence of competing claims 
increased immediately after Margrave Georg introduced the Reformation in his 
territories because a number of residents in Bamberg’s sphere in Furth moved to 
that of Ansbach’s. 35 This bilateral dispute soon became trilateral when Georg 
permitted the Jew, Perman, and his family to settle in Fiirth in 1528. 36 In the 
official document accepting the Jew, the margrave allowed Perman to loan money 
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to Georg’s subjects but instructed him to remain aloof from foreigners. At the 
same time, Georg did not forbid Perman to loan to strangers, although he stip¬ 
ulated that he was not obliged to intercede for Perman in the event of litigation. 
A few months later in 1528, Georg permitted another Jew, Uriel Wolf, to reside 
in the town. 37 Subsequent residential permits were issued in 1538,1540,1542, 
and in the 1550s. 38 

Niirnberg immediately protested the margrave’s action in a letter to Ansbach 
that said, among other things, the Jews took the sweat and blood of the poor 
(armen Marines) by the practice of usury (Wucher), that the Jews from Schnaittach 
had already acquired much money from Niirnbergers in this way, and that the 
city now feared the practice would be accelerated given the close proximity of 
Fiirth to Niirnberg. 39 The council also turned to the bishop of Bamberg, offering 
to support him in his difficulties with Ansbach. In a later letter to Ansbach, 
Niirnberg complained that Jewish moneylending in Fiirth directly contravened 
the Imperial Police Order which forbade usury. 40 Failing to receive the response 
it desired from the margrave, the council passed another series of laws aimed at 
halting all intercourse between Niirnbergers and Jews. 

Bamberg, while not adverse to engaging allies against the margrave, even¬ 
tually responded to Niirnberg in an altogether predictable fashion: it, likewise, 
permitted Jews to reside in its sphere in Fiirth. 41 By 1566, four families already 
lived in Bamberg’s district of the town, and by 1582 Fiirth’s Jewish community 
totaled about two hundred, the size of Nurnberg’s pre-expulsion population 42 
Bamberg’s first residential permit quite expectedly aroused Nurnberg’s discontent, 
but, perhaps not so expectedly, Ansbach issured a formal complaint at the time 
which pleased Niirnberg so much that the city failed to lodge its own protest 43 
If this was an oversight, it was soon rectified. 

In their own Jewish policies, both the margrave’s and Bamberg’s stance 
regarding the Fiirth community is rather interesting. Repeated attempts by the 
territorial estates in Ansbach to expel the Jews met with some success, although 
the decrees were never absolutely enforced. 44 Similarly, as a group Jews were 
banished from Bamberg in the 1470s, albeit individuals were readmitted later. 
Other expulsions followed, both in Bamberg and throughout the bishopric. A 
decree by the bishop in 1515 which forbade to Jews the right of passage through 
the territory was effective only sporadically. 45 Lack of uniform policy, therefore, 
characterized Ansbach’s and Bamberg’s position-except with regard to Fiirth. In 
fact, as Nurnberg was consistent in its anti-Jewish policy, Ansbach and Bamberg 
were persistent only in maintaining the Jewish community in Fiirth. For example, 
Ansbach’s decree of expulsion in 1560 explicitly stated that it did not apply to 
Fiirth. The result seems inescapable that the Fiirth Jewish community was main¬ 
tained to injure Nurnberg’s strength by facilitating economic relationships between 
Niirnbergers and Jews. 

It is difficult to analyze Niirnberg’s reaction to Judaism, and particularly 
the Fiirth community, in terms other than economic. The laws passed by the 
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council throughout the sixteenth century constantly prohibited purchases, bor¬ 
rowing, and contracts of any sort. Yet like the council’s attempts to bring about 
the eradication of the Fiirth Jews, these laws remained largely ineffectual. The 
degree to which they were not observed is apparent from the city’s blockade of 
the fortified suburbs of Wohrd and Gostenhof in 1548 and again in 1550. 46 
Legally, both suburbs remained outside of Niirnberg’s jurisdiction, and Jews came 
to them to ply their wares. But even the blockade was not successful. A council 
mandate of 1566 forbidding business with Jews on pain of a ten gulden fine noted 
that Nurnbergers themselves permitted Jews in their gardens outside the city 
walls where they conducted business. 47 

Not receiving satisfaction from its subjects, Ansbach, or Bamberg, the city 
appealed to the emperor in 1573 and successfully obtained a new privilege pro¬ 
hibiting all kinds of contracts and agreements with Jews without prior approval 
from the council 4 8 also contained in this privilege was a rejection of the efficacy 
of th eHehlerrecht, except insofar as the Jew was able to prove he lacked knowledge 
that the good was stolen. If the council felt that this privilege was an imperial 
affirmation of its own legislation and a validation of its policy, the impression 
must have vanished quickly when it learned that the emperor had also confirmed 
at the same time Bamberg’s right to permit Jews to reside in Fiirth. 49 

With the insight of hindsight, Nurnberg’s policy encountered two major 
difficulties, neither of which could be dealt with effectively. These were, first, 
that its prescriptive laws conflicted with necessity and/or custom, and, second, 
that the city was powerless to remove Jews outside its own jurisdiction. Never¬ 
theless, the council refused to change or modify its policy. Ironically, the council 
itself needed the Jews’ acumen. Two examples will suffice. In desparate financial 
straits during and after the “second” margrave’s war of the 1550s, the council 
borrowed heavily from financeers, among whom were prominent Jews. But even 
here the council tried to remain somewhat consistent by offering to pay one Jew 
only 4% interest on a loan when 5-10% was a low rate and 30-50% was customary.50 
In a second example, the council employed a Jew,Michael of Fiirth, to investigate 
transgressions of its hunting laws. This man was so successful that he received a 
considerable salary from the council and a special privilege to enter Nurnberg at 
will. 51 

In conclusion, Nurnberg’s policy was not distinguished, unique, or suc¬ 
cessful. It was persistent, but fraught with conflict from the outset. Yet insofar as 
the city subsequently suffered a loss of strength and status vis-a-vis the territories, 5 2 
Nurnberg’s history paralleled the fate of German Ashkenazic Jewry. The major 
difference between the destiny of NUrnberg and the Jews was, however, that for 
a time the Jews were used by princes as a means to exacerbate the council’s 
relationship with its subjects and to facilitate economic dependencies. In this 
respect, Nurnberg’s inability to achieve its policy goal assumes an importance 
beyond that of a cipher in the city’s history. 
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TABLE OF EXPULSIONS* 


Strasbourg 

1388 

Basel 

1397 

Weil der Stadt 

early 15th century 

Rottweil 

1401 

Biberach a.d. Riss 

1401 

Dinkelsbuhl 

1401 

Trier 

1418 

Memmingen 

1421/1434 

Cologne 

1424 

Fribourg 

1424 

Uberlingen 

1429 

Ravensburg 

1429 

Undau 

1429/1434 

Constance 

1431 

Speyer 

1435 

Augsburg 

1438 

Mainz 

1438 

Schwabische-Hall 

middle 15th century 

Wurzburg 

1453 

Esslingen 

1455 

Erfurt 

1458 

Heilbronn 

1476 

Bamberg 

Rufach | 

1478 

| 

Tubingen | 

Schaffhausen 1 

1 

’ middle to late 15th century 

Magdeburg j 

Niirnberg 

1498/1499 

Ulm 

1499 

Schwab ische -Gmiind 

1501 

Reutlingen 

1505/1516 

Nordlingen 

1507 

Bopfingen 

1507 


* This table suffers from three defects: 1) the dates are only approximate, due to the 
fact that expulsions were never wholly successful; 2) the list does not include all cities, 
although it refers to many imperial onesjand 3) the citations are largely drawn from secondary 
materials. In addition to those mentioned in the notes, the work of Helmut Veithans was 
especially useful: Die Judensiedlungen der Schwabischen Reichsstddte und der wiirttemberg- 
ischen Landstddte im Mittelalter (“Arbeiten zum historischen Atlas von Sudwestdeutschland,” 
Hf. 5, ed. Kommission fdr geschichtliche Landeskunde in Baden-WUrttemberg; Stuttgart: 
W. Kohlhammer, 1970). 
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Colmar 

1510 

Donauworth 

1517 

Regensburg 

1519 

Rothenburg o. d. Tauber 

1519/1520 

Weissenburg 

1520 

Prague 

1541 

Kaufbeuren 

1543/1636 

Schweinfurt 

1555 

Nordhausen 

1559 


In general, the table indicates several things. The expulsions partly reinforce 
Baron’s contention with regard to the mass slaughters of 1348-1349: they pro¬ 
ceeded from west to east and from south to north. (SRHJ, XI, 268-270.) Here, 
however, it is more accurate to say only that the movement went from west to 
east. Moreover, the incidence of expulsions seems to affirm A.B. Hibbert’s view 
of urban policies in the fourteenth and fifteenth centuries: ‘‘conditions of adversity 
were sufficiently general and widespread to cause a hardening of attitude and a 
similarity of attitude in many cases; there was enough difficulty and hardship to 
encourage intense economic regulation, a deep antagonism to all ‘outsiders,’ a 
contraction of the sphere of interest and a defensive approach to affairs in very 
many towns.” (“The Economic Policies of Towns,” p. 209, cited in note 3 below.) 
Finally, although it is outside the scope of this study, the table appears to identify 
acute problem centers within the empire. Governments of imperial cities needed 
the emperor’s consent to expel Jews. The emperor, in turn, faced a decision: the 
loss of some certain revenue from the Jewish tax as opposed to the possibility of 
communal turmoil within a city and faltering adherence to his supremacy. That 
the emperor chose to ally with a city’s demands for expulsion argues for the 
existence of imperial problems in the vicinity of thfe municipality. 
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* Originally presented at the Sixteenth Century Studies Conference in St, Louis, 
October, 1976, much of the material contained herein has received the perceptive criticism 
of Professor Jerome Friedman. 

1 Salo W. Baron, A Social and Religious History of the Jews, XII (2nd ed.; New York: 
Columbia University Press, 1967), 129. (Hereafter cited as Baron, SRHJ; all references to 
Baron's monumental study are to the second edition.) 

2 Since Jews were expelled from many German cities and territories by the end of the 
sixteenth century, much source material was destroyed. In some cases the only extant sources 
are official governmental regulations. The lack of material, therefore, is one explanation for 
the dearth of such studies. With Emancipation in the nineteenth century, however, Jewish 
scholars sought to uncover their historical identities. For a provocative view on a methodo¬ 
logical approach toward studying Jewish communities, see Jacob Katz, “The Concept of 
Social History and Its Possible Use in Jewish Historical Research,” Scripta Hierosolymitana, 
III (1956), 292-312. 

3 A.B. Hibbert drew a general picture of how diverse crises and municipal response to 
them in the fourteenth and fifteenth centuries brought to an end the “golden age” of medieval 
towns: “A fundamental consequence of later urban policies was that towns were no longer 
in the van of economic progress.” He also admitted that policies were molded by multifarious 
internal and external environmental factors. Thus, the dynamic and complex nature of munic¬ 
ipal policies must correctly be viewed on the basis of individual towns. “The Economic Policies 
of Towns,” The Cambridge Economic History of Europe, Vol. Ill: Economic Organization 
and Policies in the Middle Ages, ed. M.M. Postan, E.E. Rich, and Edward Miller (Cambridge: 
The University Press, 1963), 157-229, especially 179 and 228. For a summary “appearance” 
of Niimberg’s growing reserve fund, beginning about the time of the city’s Jewish expulsion, 
see E.B. Fryde and M.M. Fryde, “Public Credit, with Special Reference to North-Western 
Europe,” in ibid., 550. 

4 Following Worms and Frankfurt a. M.;c/. Rudolf Endres, “Sozialstruktur Nttmbergs,” 
Nurn berg—Gesch ich t e einer europdischen Stadt, ed. Gerhard Pfeiffer (Mtlnchen, 1971), 195. 
(Hereafter this volume is cited as Nurnberg-Geschichte.) the Encyclopaedia Judaica (here¬ 
after EJ), XII, col. 1278, maintains that eighteen Jews in Niirnberg were burnt to death on 
charges of ritual murder in 1467; the basis for this probably came from Andreas WUrfel, 
Historische Nachrichten von der Juden-Gemeinde.. . (Niirnberg, 1755), although there is no 
documentary proof for the assertion. See Arnd MUller, Geschichte der Juden in Numberg 
1146-1945 (“Beitrage zur Geschichte und Kultur der Stadt Niirnberg,” XII; Niirnberg, 1968), 
46 (Hereafter cited as Muller.) 

5 The Jews were regarded as servi camerae imperials specialis, servi fiscalini, or 
Reichskammerknecht, dating from a privilege granted by Emperor Frederick II in the 1230s; 
MGH, Constitutions, II, 84,87, and Julius Aronius, Regesten zur Geschichte der Juden im 
frankischen und deutschen Reiche bis zum Jahre 1273 (Berlin, 1902), 205 No. 468. These 
titles referred to the fact that the emperor regarded Jews as chamber serfs attached to the 
imperial dignity. 

6 Selma Stem, Josel of Rosheim, Commander of Jewry in the Holy Roman Empire 
of the German Nation, trans. Gertrude Hirschler (New York: Jewish Publication Society of 
America, 1965). (Hereafter cited as Stem, Josel ) 

7 See the “table of expulsions,” 132-133 above. 

8 Admittedly it is difficult to distinguish socio-economic from political bases for 
council policy, especially as formulated by the patrician government of Niirnberg. A.B. Hibbert 
made this clear in his discussion of medieval town policy in general when he wrote, “All was 
intended for the profit of the policy makers.” “The Economic Policies of Towns,” The 
Cambridge Economic History of Europe, III, 159. Affirming the difficulty of making such a 
a distinction is the fact that Niimberg’s patriciate, a self-perpetuating body of policy makers 
in a city without guilds, would seem to benefit economically from the expulsion; cf note 26 
below. But the council’s ineffectiveness to enforce its desire illustrated the economic weak¬ 
nesses of the policy. 

9 Rudolf Endres, “Zur Einwohnerzahl und Bevblkerungsstruktur Niirnbergs im 15. 
und 16. Jahrhunderts,” Mitteilungen des Vereins fur Geschichte der Stadt NUmberg, LVII 
(1970), 242-271, and the same author’s “Sozialstruktur Niirnbergs,” Numberg— Geschichte, 
194-199. A more recent analysis, however, suggests that these figures are too high; see Otto 
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Puchner, “Das Register des Gemeinen Pfennigs (1497) der Reichsstadt Numberg als bevolke- 
rungsgeschichtliche Quelle,” Jahrbuch fiir frankischeLandesforschung, 34-35 (1975), 909-948. 

10 See Endres, cited in n. 9 Endres also shows that there were more than 4,000 hearths 
in the city in 1450, about 6,000 in 1561, and 10,069 in 1622. In terms of the figures given, 
the increase in the number of hearths between 1450 and 1561 would not seem to indicate a 
doubling of the city’s population. An answer to this problem may be that the city invested 
more heavily in fortifications, especially during and after the “second” margrave’s war of 
the 1550s, than in household construction; cf. Wilhelm Schwemmer, “Architektur und 
Malerei im Zeitalter des Manierismus,” Numberg-Geschichte, 291. 

11 Hajo Holborn, A History of Modern Germany , Vol. I: The Reformation (New York: 
Alfred A. Knopf, 1959), 78, and Carlo M. Cipolla, Before the Industrial Revolution, European 
Society and Economy , 1000-1700 (New York: W.W. Norton and Co., 1976), 146. 

12 The imperial mintmaster, Barthomaus Albrecht, reported in 1606 that there were 
about 5,000 different types of coins circulating in the empire; Baron, SRHJ, XIV, 224. 

13 B.H. Slicher van Bath, The Agrarian History of Western Europe , A.D. 500-1850, 
trans. Olive Ordish (London: Edward Arnold, 1963), 107-109, Currency inflation affected all 
parts of the empire. In Frankfurt a.M., for example, the estimated cost of living rose by 160% 
between 1552 and 1612 while wages increased only 30%. Thus, real wages dropped about 50%; 
Baron, XIV, 192. 

14 Economic data from the sixteenth century support this view, and we can infer that 
the origins of these problems were rooted in the late fifteenth century. See Rudolf Endres, 
“Vom Religionsfrieden zur protestantischen Union,” Numberg-Geschichte, 265-266. 

15 Gottfried Michelfelder, “Die wirtschaftliche TStigkeit der Juden Niirnbergs im 
Spatmittelalter,” Beitrdge zur Wirtschaftsgeschichte Niirnberg (“Beitrage zur Geschichte und 
Kultur der Stadt Niirnberg,” XL/n4iimberg, 1967), 242. (Hereafter cited as Michelfelder; 
this collection of essays cited as BWGN) 

16 Cited by Rober S. Lopez and Irving W. Raymond, eds., Medieval Trade in the 
Mediterranean World (“Records of Civilization, Sources and Studies”; New York: W.W. Norton 
and Co., 1967), 105 n. 75, on the basis of Anton Chroust and Hans Proesler, DasHandlungs- 
buch der Holzschuher in Niirnberg von 1304-1307 (Erlangen, 1934). This Schuldkontobuch 
is reputed to be the first complete one found in Germany. 

17 Nicholas V’s decree of February 25,1450 and the synod’s decree of April 30,1450; 
see Hugo Barbeck, Geschichte der Juden in Numberg und Furth (Niirnberg, 1878), 5. (Here¬ 
after cited as Barbeck.) 

18 Michelfelder, 244-245. 

19 Staatsarchiv, Niirnberg (hereafter cited as StAN), S. I L. 74, No. 35, and Kaiser- 
privileg No. 441. 

20 Miiller, 81. 

21 Ibid., 4445. 

22 Gesetze der neuen Reformation der Stat Nuremberg Nach crist gepurt Tausent 
vierhundert Und in dem neun u. sibentzigsten Jare furgenommen (Niirnberg, 1484). On the 
role of this code in German History, see Otto Stobbe, Geschichte der deutschen Rechts- 
quellen. 2 vols. (Leipzig, 1860-1864). 

23 Michelfelder, 246. Subsequent redactions of the code in 1488, 1499, and 1503 
repeated both the oath and prohibitions. The 1522 edition omitted the oath but maintained 
the laws; Barbeck, 26. Neither the oath nor the laws appeared on the final 1564 edition. 

24 StAN, Kaiserprivileg No. 563. 

25 Barbeck, 31. 

26 Michelfelder, 257; Miiller, 82. In Werner Schultheiss’ opinion, the reason Niirnberg 
did not erect its own bank immediately was due to the fact that councilors were great business¬ 
men themselves or patrons of such businesses. They wished, therefore, to reserve money 
matters for themselves and their associates; see his “Geld- und Finanzgesch&fte Numberg 
Burger vom 13.-17. Jahrhundert,” BWGN, 57. 

27 This was similar to Regensburg, whose expulsion in 1519 resulted in Jews moving 
to the suburb of Stadtamhof across the river; see Raphael Straus, Regensburg and Augsburg, 
trans. Felix N.Gerson (“Jewish Community Series”; Philadelphia: Jewish Publication Society 
of America, 1939), 4,161. 
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28 St AN, Briefbuch 81, fol. 176 (for Rothenburg), and ibid., Briefbuch 47, fos. 
34,40 (for Windsheim). 

29 Adolf Wrede, ed., Deutsche Reichstagsakten unter Kaiser Karl V (“Deutsche Reich- 
stagsakten, jUngere Reihe,” III; Gotha, 1901), 41-42,249. 

30 Stem, Josei, 109; on the Hehlerrecht, see Guido Kisch, “The ‘Jewish Law of Con¬ 
cealment,”’ Historia Judaica, I (1938), 3-30. 

31 Otto Stobbe, Die Juden in Deutschland wahrend des Mittelalters (Braunschweig, 
1866), 109-110; Baron, SRHJ, XII, 152-153. The provisions of this law were modified, how¬ 
ever, in 1532 and during the 1540s. 

32 M. Weinberg, Geschichte der Juden in der Oberpfalz, Vol. Ill: Der Bezirk Rothen- 
berg (Schnaittach, Ottensoos, Hiittenbach, Forth) (SulzbUrg, 1909), vii. In 1478 Count Palatine 
Otto II transferred the castle of Rothenberg and numerous surrounding properties to a 
corporation of forty-four knights, most of whom were from Franconia. 

33 Ibid., 10-11, where a verbatim response is printed to an official demand for expulsion 
on November 22,1575. 

34 Documents verify the existence of an organized community at Schnaittach in 1505. 
By 1529, this community maintained a rabbi, synagogue, and a cemetery, the latter of which 
eventually became a source of contention between Schnaittach and FUrth;zhftf., 4,15. Cf. EJ, 
XIV, col. 981. The Hebrew scholar Wdlfflein taught in Schnaittach before receiving Ntimberg’s 
permission to come to the city to aid Osiander in his study of Hebrew letters. 

35 Siegfried Haenle, Geschichte der Juden im ehemaligen Fiirstenthum Ansbach 
(Ansbach, 1867), 53. (Hereafter cited as Haenle.) 

36 The document is printed in ibid., 217-218. 

37 Ibid., 218. Barbeck mentioned that a third Jew,M£nnelor Mendel der Weinschenk, 
also received a residential permit in 1528, but he speculated that Perman and Mendel were 
the same individual; Barbeck, 46. 

38 Miiller, 92; Haenle, 227-230. 

39 Cited in Barbeck, 46. 

40 St AN, Briefbuch 116, fos. 186,197v; Muller, 92. 

41 Barbeck, 47, and Haenle, 54, recorded that Heimann, a Jew from Regensburg, 
received permission from the cathedral provost to settle in Fiirth in 1556. Miiller, 92, noted 
the date as 1538; none of the three provided documentation. For the purpose of discussing 
Niirnberg’s policy toward the Jews, the difference in dates is not particularly significant 
because Niimberg was not able to effect its will either with Ansbach or Bamberg. 

42 According to the EJ, VII, col. 216, this 1582 figure for FUrth was the same as that 
in 1970. 

43 Haenle, 55; Barbeck, 47. 

44 Haenle, 20-21, 57; in the decree of 1560 banishing Jews from Ansbach, those of 
Ftirth were expressly exempted. 

45 Baron, SRHJ, XIV, 210-211. The bishop issued further decrees in 1565, 1566, 
1585, and 1589. 

46 Miiller, 93. 

47 Ibid.; printed Barbeck, 50. 

48 StAN, Kaiserprivileg No. 681. 

49 Haenle, 55-56; Barbeck, 48. 

50 Muller, 102-103, 342 nn. 840-844. For the severe financial effects caused by the 
Schmalkaldic Wars and the subsequent conflict with Albrecht Alcibiades, see Hermann Kellen- 
benz, “Wirtschaftsleben im Zeitalter der Reformation,” Nurnberg-Geschichte, 192-193. 
King Ferdinand negotiated a loan of 40,000 fl. in 1552-1554 at an interest rate of 10%. A bit 
later, Rudolph II had to pay 25% interest for a loan, at a time when the prevailing rates were 
30-50%; cited in Baron, SRHJ, XIV, 152-153. 

51 Barbeck, 52. Michael subsequently fell into the hands of Margrave Georg Friedrich 
of Ansbach who regarded the Jew as a spy and traitor. After a trial, Michael was executed; 
see Haenle, 56-57. 

52 Following the conclusion of the Thirty Years* War there remained only sixty-one 
imperial cities, sixty-nine religious princes, and ninety-six secular princes. The territories of 
the secular princes, thus, grew at the expense of the cities and the secularized bishoprics; 
Baron, SRHJ, XIV, 288. 



The Reformation in the Cities: 
Another Look 

Robert C Walton 


OUR COLLEAGUES in the German Democratic Republic have been trained to 
examine the history of the 16th century in terms of the contributions made 
during that century to the development of modern industrial society in which 
they believe the final separation and opposition of capital and labor took place.* 
To them the Reformation was the product of the crisis in which the feudal order 
found itself. Their interpretation takes into account the variety of contradictory 
developments which occurred during the 16th century in an interesting way. To 
the argument that the Reformation did not mark the first stage of the bourgeois 
revolution which ultimately led to the final transfer of the means of production 
from the feudal ruling class to the bourgeoisie, because a revolutionary bourgeoisie 
did not exist in this period, they give a very simple answer. It is possible to have 
an early modern bourgeois revolution without the existence of a “revolutionary 
bourgeoisie” in a more modern sense. They assert that, when one examines the 
developments of the first decade and a half of the Reformation “objectively”, 
the peasants, the natural allies of the bourgeoisie in the struggle against a feudal 
order in crisis, were the “progressive element” in Reformation. Had the peasants 
been successful in the Peasant’s War (1524-1525), it would have been a victory 
which served the capitalist interests of the bourgeoisie. When the peasants failed 
and the bourgeoisie refused to play the role which the situation called for them 
to play, the first stage of the early modern bourgeois revolution was over. At this 
point the territorial princes replaced the peasant and the bourgeois as the “pro¬ 
gressive element” in 16th century German society and the next stage of the rise 
of the bourgeoisie took place in the German territorial state. 1 Whatever one may 
think of this approach to history, it has great value in terms of its honest, but 
rather single minded attempt to explain clearly where our modern world came 
from. 

Most of us are skeptical about the possibility of dealing with the events of 
the past primarily in terms of their relationship to the present. We have been 
warned by our predecessors and by the very course of events in the 20th century 
to beware of the “Whig” idea of progress in any form. Indeed, it seems hardly 
possible that only a generation or two ago “the idea of progress” was a nau- 
seatingly pervasive concept in our historiography. But perhaps it is time to 

♦This paper was delivered at the Colloquium on the “Peasants War” held at the 
Graduate Center, City University of New York between May 14 and 16, 1976. It seeks to 
take advantage of some of the insights provided by the professors from the German 
Democratic Republic who took part in the conference. 
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reconsider this aversion or at least our unwillingness to deal with the past 
primarily in terms of the present. Many of us are painfully aware that, at least in 
the mid-west, the student bodies of our universities have voted against history 
with their feet; and have marched off to join the ranks of the sociologists and 
psychologists among whom they believe that they will find the “relevant” truths 
not offered to them by historians. As a result of this development the immutable 
civilization courses which have led generations of the faithful from Stone Age 
Man to Wilsonian Liberalism have had to go. More than fifty years ago Henry 
Ford said that history was “bunk”. The pragmatic sons and daughters of our 
younger generation appear to have taken Ford’s words quite literally. 

The force of this circumstance compels historians to ask, “What can we do 
about this dangerous development?” Ernst Troeltsch suggested one answer before 
the outbreak of World War I, when he noted that whether historians meant to or 
not, they always did, “relate the course of past events to the complex of events 
which lies before us in the present. . . He also warned that, “Subjects which 
do not admit of such a relation to the present belong to the antiquarians.. .” 2 
Most of us have been happy antiquarians for far too long. We do need to recon¬ 
sider the way in which we employ and teach history. The model for one such 
reconsideration is indeed offered by the use to which scholars in the German 
Democratic Republic put history. There are also other models, or to use a term 
better adapted to the thinking of historians who work in a pluralistic society, 
other “points of departure” which have been provided by the work of a number 
of Americans. Some of these permit a careful assessment of the past in terms of 
its relationship to our own time. One such “point of departure”, which is well 
worth discussion and which certainly offers a partial answer to the question our 
students are most likely to ask, “Where did we come from?”, can be found in 
Stephen Ozment’s recently published book, The Reformation in the Cities . 3 

Following in the van of Ernst Troeltsch and more recently Hugh 
Trevor-Roper, Ozment places the beginning of “the first western enlightenment” 
in the early years of the Reformation. He is even more specific about the location 
of this “enlightenment” than was Trevor-Roper who saw it emerge and then find 
a secret refuge among those Erasmians who embraced the“armour”of Calvinism, 
in order to survive. According to Ozment, the “first western enlightenment” 
took place in the Imperial cities of the German Empire. 4 He claims that the 
supporters of Protestantism in the cities revealed a sense of “individual freedom” 
and “humble self-confidence”. If this assertion is correct, then Ozment’s 
comparison is accurate, for these were certainly the characteristics of the men of 
the Age of Enlightenment. Then he continues, “In a certain sense what laymen 
perceived in the original Protestant message was less a religion than the lack 
thereof.” 6 When he says this, his conception of the “first western enlightenment” 
goes further in its definition of what this “enlightenment” was than would have 
most “enlightened men” of the 18th century, with the exception of a small circle 
around Voltaire. Lord Herbert of Cherbury, a man of the early 17th century and 
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surely one of the fathers of the “Enlightenment” , would have agreed with 
G. W. F. Hegel, a late 18th century man and one of the fathers of modem 
Protestant theology, when Hegel said: “In fact no man is so depraved, so lost 

and so bad,... that he has absolutely no religion in him_Religion is essential 

to him as a man and (is) not a strange feeling for him”. Ozment would not agree. 
His use of the term “religion” is not entirely clear, but what he seems to be saying 
is that these urbanites saw in early Protestantism an absence of formality in 
religion; and even the dawning of an age of indifference and secularism which 
they welcomed. 

No one would deny that religious indifference and secularism, as well as 
free thought or the right to a “personal” faith are characteristics of our own 
“enlightened” age; and it does seem logical to designate the period in which such 
phenomena became common as the beginning of our own epoch. But, alas, 
according to Ozment, the Reformation was not destined to produce “the first 
born sons of modem Europe”. The “freedom and enlightenment” of the early 
Reformation was soon replaced by a “new papalism,” imposed by the city 
magistrates, who had won great additional authority by means of the Reforma¬ 
tion. The rationale for “new papalism” of the city magistrates grew out of the 
deeply and widely felt need among Protestants to enforce discipline upon 
society. This was a discipline in thought as well as action and was imposed by 
“Protestant church ordinances and catechisms” which were enforced by the 
magistrates. Evangelical “orthodoxy”, which Ozment uses synonymously with 
“new papalism”, could not be harmonized with the “new evangelical” freedom 
of the early Reformation. Synthesis opposed antithesis and created a tension in 
European society which in time (several hundred years later) enabled the laity, 
still bent upon the pursuit of freedom, to combat the new forms of “superstition 
and tyranny” produced by “new papalism.” The tension contributed, “much to 
the development of that national and moral approach to religion which, in name 
of individual freedom, . . . played such a prominent role in the intellectual 
transition from medieval to modem times. ”9 We live in the world of the new 
synthesis, a world which after all first saw the light of day in the German 
Imperial cities, especially those of Southwest Germany. Though their efforts, 
like those of the peasants in the Marxist analysis, were doomed to failure, the 
urban laity, the heroes of Ozment’s story, were the “progressive” element, the 
vanguard of modernity in the 16th century. 

Several objections can be made to this assertion. Some people deny that 
the enlightenment has as yet taken place. The Tubingen Theologian Jurgen 
Moltmann provides a good example of this view. Moltmann asserts that Chris¬ 
tianity has always been “backward looking” and , although he admits that new 
syntheses have been created by the interaction between the present and a tradi¬ 
tion oriented world view, he remains highly critical of this “backward looking” 
approach to life. The main cause of his dissatisfaction lies in the fact that a relig¬ 
ion which always looks to the past tends to validate and guarantee the political 
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structures with which it has to live. Moltmann sees man’s liberation from the 
‘tutelage of the past,” or in Kantian terms his “exodus” from his “self incurred 
tutelage”, as an event which has not yet taken place, and for which he yearns as 
earnestly as did the early Christians for the return of Christ. For this reason, he 
tirelessly exhorts the youth of Europe and America to make, “the long revolu¬ 
tionary march through the outmoded authoritarian structures of their societies”, 
in order to achieve true “enlightenment.” For him, the birth pangs of our mod¬ 
ern world were certainly not felt in Strassburg, Constance or Zurich during the 
16th century; nor were the urban bourgeoisie the “progressive” element in the 
inevitable march towards the freedom and enlightenment of the 20th century. 10 

A second objection to Ozment’s interpretation involves the question of the 
nature of the gospel of ‘liberation” and “enlightenment” taught in the early 
Reformation. A close look at what was preached and how it influenced the 
society of one Imperial City should offer sufficient grounds to question Ozment’s 
generalizations. Zwingli’s theology was certainly an “urban theology” and 
Zurich, the city in which Zwingli developed it, was an Imperial City. 11 

Indeed, at first glance the introduction of the Reformation at Zurich under 
Huldrych Zwingli’s direction appears to confirm Ozment’s description of the main 
thrust of the early Reformation. Zwingli began his career by preaching a series of 
sermons which no longer followed the set Biblical texts dictated by the pattern 
of the church year. Instead, he began to preach from the Gospel of Matthew in 
January, 1519 and during the two following years managed to persuade a 
majority of the town councillors that Scripture was the sole source of authority 
for the regulation of the city’s religious life. 12 

What seemed to attract his hearers was that Zwingli presented to them a 
compelling and coherent conception of where men should seek religious authority 
and sanction for their own lives and for the civil government under which they 
lived. Zwingli’s answer was that the Scripture alone had the authority which men 
sought, because it was the vehicle which God had chosen, in order to communi¬ 
cate with men. In other words Zwingli appealed to his hearers,because he offered 
them an authoritarian solution to life’s problems. Apparently, the urban laity 
sought just such a resolution to their difficulties. It is worth observing in this 
respect that the Reformation was afterall a struggle over the definition of what 
constituted proper and adequate religious authority. Did God speak through the 
Scripture alone or through Scripture and Tradition as interpreted by the church? 
The definitions of the Council of Trent in matters of faith, doctrine, and author¬ 
ity made the issue clear enough; and drove Protestantism to a jot and titel con¬ 
ception of Scripture, in order to maintain its sole authority as God’s vehicle of 
communication. The men of the 16th century seem to have been pathologically 
concerned with the problem of authority in religious and political matters and 
sought desperately a definition which would satisfy them. It is difficult to believe, 
as Ozment asserts, that such men would have been ultimately concerned with 
“religious enlightenment” and “liberty”. They lived in an authoritarian world 
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which was conditioned by the very nature of the Christian faith to be totalitarian 
in its demands: after all, only a Christian could be a citizen in this world. Their 
main pursuit in life was the discovery of a safe and sure escape from “freedom”. 

Nevertheless, it is quite plausible to argue that the “reductionism” incipient 
in the humanism which Zwingli learned from Erasmus and retained long after he 
broke with him won the gildmasters of Zurich to Zwingli’s cause. This reduc¬ 
tionism led naturally to Zwingli’s conception of Scripture as the sole authority in 
religious matters and it could have pointed some of the Toggenburger’s more 
perceptive hearers towards that absence of religion about which Ozment speaks; 
that is if they were sophisticated enough to hope for such an absence. A man of 
the 16th century might well have seen Zwingli’s spiritualized conception of the 
Eucharist as a welcome liberation from any obligation to take seriously either 
the sacrament, or the threat that, if he misbehaved, he would be barred from the 
participation in sacrament (excommunicated). “Liberation” and “enlightenment” 
appear to have been in the air at Zurich after Zwingli began to preach the Gospel; 
one of Canon Konrad Hofmann’s complaints against Zwingli in 1521 was that he 
appeared to doubt the value of excommunication. 

However, there was and indeed is another side to the reductionist coin 
which was clearly present in the Zwinglian Reformation. John 4:23 enjoins men 
to worship God in spirit and in truth. Those who take this injunction seriously 
are often likely to be rigorists, as, for example, the English Puritans were. In the 
Christian tradition this rigorism is greatly reinforced by the Neo-Platonist thought 
present in Christianity, thanks to the work of the Alexandrian School and to the 
western Augustinian tradition. Zwingli knew the works of the Alexandrians, par¬ 
ticularly Origen, very well and drew much of his inspiration from the writings of 
that West Roman rigorist, Augustine of Hippo. An Augustinian tradition rein¬ 
forced by Erasmian reductionism, which found its rationale in the same sources, 
naturally led the Toggenburg magistrates’s son to “rigorism” in defense of purity 
and truth. Today we might say that he was inclined to employ “extremism in 
the defense of liberty.” Indeed, it is possible to understand Zwingli’s part in the 
Reformation only in these terms. He approved the drowning of the Tdufer in lake 
Zurich and watched the millstones being tied securely around their necks; he 
played a role in the trial and beheading of the aged and distinguished town coun¬ 
cilor, Jakob Grebel, ostensibly for taking a French pension. Zwingli presented 
the Town Council with various plans for military campaigns in the defense of the 
new truth. He did not enthusiastically support Bern’s policy of blockading grain 
shipments to the Forest Cantons until they saw the light and opened their hearts 
and villages to the preaching of the “true gospel”, because he believed that open 
war was the best way to achieve this end. His own rigorist inclinations usually 
matched the wishes and aims of a large majority of the city magistracy, for, until 
his schemes ended in the disaster of the Second Kappel War, they were his ardent 
supporters. Their conception of “liberty” and their longings for an “absence of 
religion” led them to support a pattern of “rigorist” behaviour which bears at 
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least a semblance to that of Robespierre, a latter day defender of revolutionary 
purity and truth. In the sense that “rigorism” in the defense of a righteous and 
pure cause led naturally to violence, murder, and war, as did that true child of 
the French Enlightenment, the French Revolution, then it is quite possible to 
concur with Ozment’s conclusion that the “first western enlightenment” began 
in the cities of the old German Empire. 

The very nature of Zurich’s political structure encouraged the practice of 
“rigorism” in the interests of maintaining a righteous and pure urban community. 
The corporate theory which provided the city’s two councils with the rationale 
for their oligarchic rule recognized no limits, except those imposed by practical 
reality, to the authority of the magistrates, and caused the distinction between 
church and civil society to be blurred. Such a theory of government led inevitably 
to the conception of society which provided the basis for the creation of an 
Obrigkeitskirche 14.“New papalism” at Zurich and elsewhere came quite naturally 
from the previous traditions of magisterial control over the city’s life. The libera¬ 
tion which Zwingli’s preaching brought about was not one which sought to 
achieve “freedom of conscience” or choice in matters of faith, directly or indi¬ 
rectly. The magistracy was able to use Zwingli’s gospel to justify their final break 
from the authority of Rome and Rome’s representative, the Bishop of Constance; 
and to facilitate the final absorbtion of that Fremdkorper, the Church, into the 
res republica Tigurini , where it could be properly supervised by the magistrates. 
This was their understanding of freedom and liberty and it was also Zwingli’s. 
Magisterial “papalism”, the product of the close cooperation between the 
prophet and the magistrate, was the aim of the Zurich Reformation from the 
very first. 1 5 

Indeed, to anyone bom and bred in a corporate tradition of city govern¬ 
ment, the establishment and exercise of a “new papalism” marked the final real¬ 
ization of the medieval conception of “freedom”; the very term “free” city im¬ 
plied that the city was free to do whatever it wished vis & vis all other political 
entities: the break with Rome made “freedom” a reality for Zurich. As Colish 
has observed in her study of Machiavelli’s conception of liberty, Machiavelli 
shared a similar view; and believed that the Swiss Confederacy and the German 
Imperial cities were the only communities which possessed the “superlative of 
liberty”: they were truly free to act in their own interest. Zwingli’s argument 
that the preaching of the gospel was the best guarantee that civic freedom would 
be maintained presupposed the urban magistracy’s desire for autonomy or “free¬ 
dom”.! 6 The corporate conception of liberty did not merely imply the untram¬ 
melled exercise of authority in external affairs. It also assumed the same free¬ 
dom to frame domestic policy.1? 

The mandates regulating the public life and religious observance of the city 
issued by the Zurich government between 1522 and 1530 reveal just how far 
reaching the magistracy’s “freedom” to control internal policy had become. If 
anything, they demonstrate that the urban world of the 16th century had the 
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potential to become the model for Europe’s first totalitarian democracies. This 
model might well have been widely copied if the decline of the cities, already 
underway before 1517,had not been so complete by 1555. In any case, the need 
for city governments to issue various morality ordinances to curry divine favor 
for their people places the Zurich magistrates and their counterparts elsewhere in 
Southwest Germany closer to the world of the Ancient Isrealites than it does to 
the men of the "enlightenment”.! 8 

The natural result of "magisterial papalism” was best expressed by Heinrich 
Bullinger, Zwingli’s successor: 

Hereunto tendeth our discourse, by demonstration to prove to all men, that 
the magistrate of duty ought to have a care of religion, either in ruin to restore 
it or in soundness to preserve it; and still to see that it proceed according to 
the rule of the word of God. For to that end was the law of God given into the 
king’s hands by the priests, that he should not be ignorant of God’s will touch¬ 
ing matters ecclesiastical and political, by which law he had to govern the 
whole estate of the realm . . . . ; but yet he hath authority to command the 
priests, and, being a politic governor, is joined as it were in one body with the 
ecclesiastical ministers.!9 

At Zurich the magistrates saw to it that everyone had to hop to Jesus’s tune, 
because that is what "the people” thought they should do. 

The example of Zurich provides little support for Ozment’s generalizations. 
If Ozment were to modify his definition of the urban man’s desire for "liberty” 
to account for the medieval corporate conception of liberty, his argument would 
make more sense. But then he would have to abandon his attempt to associate 
the urban bourgeoisie of Ulm, Basel, or Zurich with even the aborted beginning 
of either the modern age or the Aufkldrung. 

The final objection to Ozment’s analysis is that he sees the German 
Imperial city as the natural context within which a progressive element in soci¬ 
ety, in this case the urban bourgeoisie, could be developed. These urban worthies 
were in his opinion able and willing to carry forward the banner of "enlighten¬ 
ment” and creeping "secularism” at least for a short time. The question is: was 
the city, especially the German city in the early years of the 16th century, a 
context in which the birth of a new progressive Europe could begin to take place? 
The answer is: "no”; Moellers’s description of the fate of the upper German 
cities after the Schmalkaldic War reveals just how rapid their decline was. 20 
The brief flowering of certain important South German cities, such as 
Nuremberg and Augsburg; or the existence of a few great capitalists, such as the 
Fuggers or the Welzers, cannot obscure the fact that the cities were already in 
difficulty before the Reformation began. By the end of the sixth decade of the 
century, it was clear that the future lay in the hands of the territorial princes 
and, outside of Germany, with the rulers of the proto-national states. Indeed, 
the context in which the “progressive elements” out of which the modern age 
was destined to be born would better be sought in the courts and capital cities of 
these rulers. 
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The very prosperity of the Southwest German peasantry in the first decades 
of the Reformation era undoubtedly indicates the extent of the difficulties suf¬ 
fered by the property owning class, particularly the urban rentier. It is well to 
remember that even those urbanites who were actively engaged in trade and com¬ 
merce still invested the bulk of their surplus earnings in land, because there were 
relatively few other alternatives for profitable investment. The important role 
played by the German Imperial cities in the Imperial Parliament during the first 
decade of the Reformation was at best, and that may be saying too much, the 
brief swan song of the towns whose vulnerability had been all too clearly demon¬ 
strated during the economic crisis of the later 14th and the early 15th century. 21 

The real decline of the cities began with the crisis of the middle and late 
14th century and continued until well after the middle of the 15th century. The 
various conflicts and tensions so well described by Adolf Laube in his thoughtful 
look at the late 15th and early 16th century reflect the partial recovery of the 
economy which created a greater degree of unrest. But the unrest was more selec¬ 
tively expressed than the “jacquerie” of the French peasantry in the 14th century 
which was a violent outburst produced by the sheer misery and hopelessness of 
their situation. The nascent recovery served only as the prelude to a new and 
prolonged crisis, the European price revolution. 22 The history of Western and 
Central Europe was largely conditioned by a continuing economic crisis and dis¬ 
location which began with the coming of the Black Death and finally ended in 
the economic exhaustion and deflation of the years following the conclusion of 
the Peace of Westphalia. Only larger territorial units and a very few cities survived 
this crisis with their governing institutions and their autonomy intact. 

Indeed, the coming of the Black Death really did not mark the beginning 
of the difficulty. The great European expansion had ended before the middle of 
the 14th century. Population had already begun to decline and the profitability 
of the landed investments of the urban patriciate in the South German cities and 
elsewhere was already sharply reduced before the first appearance of the plague 
and the general collapse of the Lombard banks. This probably explains why the 
closed and very hierarchical craft-guilds of a town like Zurich, or Regensburg, 
where they were less successful, were able to begin their rise to power before the 
general crisis began. What occurred at Zurich in 1336 was merely a foretaste of 
what was to come. The general economic crisis which gripped Europe as a result 
of plague, bankruptcy, and war marked a catastrophic intensification of the pat¬ 
tern of economic decline already evident in the earlier decades of the century. 
There is no doubt that the general crisis hastened, if it did not always cause, the 
triumph of guild dominated oligarchies in the Southwest German cities. 

The new ruling class of guildmasters married into the old patriciate when¬ 
ever that was possible and sought to follow the same life-style. The difference 
between them and the old patriciate was that the new ruling class was generally 
poorer, but certainly not more “democratic”. If anything, they were more prone 
to stress the value of an hierarchical society than were their predecessors. They 
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certainly pursued economic and political policies which were far more parochial 
than those of the old ruling families, and in general ignored the interests of the 
merchants engaged in long distance trade. In one respect, the rule of the craft- 
guildmasters brought no change, for they maintained the old patrician opposition 
to the development of rural industry which prevented further economic and 
social progress. 23 To quote A. B. Hilbert: 

A fundamental consequence of later urban policies was that the towns were no 

longer in the van of economic progress. For the first time they failed as 

vehicles for improvement and expansion in trade and industry. 24 

The very success of their restrictive economic policies worsened the 
situation of the cities and ultimately turned the peasant, merchant, and territorial 
ruler against them. The development of the Reformation in the “Imperial 
Cities” has to be examined in this context. When this is done, it is difficult to 
accept Ozment’s contention that the urban environment of the Southwest 
German cities was able to provide either the context or the audience for a 
Gospel of individual liberation and enlightenment. The “urban theology”, of 
a preacher like Zwingli was a theology which fitted all too well into a local urban 
context, and also met the needs of cities like Schaffhausen, Bern, Basel, Ulm or 
Memmingen; that is he spoke to the ruling families of small territorial entities 
dominated by cities. His “urban theology” failed to take hold in the more rural 
Forest Cantons of the Swiss Confederacy or in larger territories such as the 
Rhineland-Palatinate, where not even the natural “Erastianism” of the Zwinglian 
conception of the relationship between pastor and magistrate, defended by 
Thomas Erastus himself, as well as Heinrich Bullinger from afar, was able to win 
the allegiance of the Elector Frederick III. Though Zwingli sought a larger 
audience for his preaching, the local appeal of his gospel simply reflected in the 
spiritual sphere the economic and social parochialism of Zurich’s society, which 
was the creation of economic decline and the subsequent rise of a guild domi¬ 
nated oligarchy. His theology spread naturally to other urban centers which were 
guild dominated and were permeated by a similarly parochial ethos. 

The absence of productive commercial wealth compelled the governing 
classes in these cities to secure for their tiny, stagnant commonwealths the lands 
and portable wealth of the church. This gave them and their restrictive parochial- 
corporate form of government a new lease on life which was finally broken by 
the dynamic thrust of the wars of the French Revolution. Had the oligarchs been 
richer or more dynamic, they would have been able to take the church lands for 
themselves, as the English Gentry were able to do; but unfortunately for them 
they lacked the courage, vision, ambition, and probably the ability to do so. 25 
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Despite Erasmus’s influence upon them, the urban theologians were as 
little able to cope with the sophisticated nature of a cosmopolitan European 
wide church, as their secular counterparts, the magistrates, were able to deal with 
early modern finance capital, or the needs of international trade. Normative 
urban theology in the 16th century reflected the fragmentation and parochi- 
alization of the European economy and society which had taken place during 
the great depression of the late 14th and early 15th century. Zwinglianism was a 
gospel of urban localism most suited to Alemanni oligarchs. It was produced and 
preached in a world scarred by more than a century of economic contraction 
and stagnation; Zwingli served the needs of frightened small minded urban 
oligarchs, as did Luther the wheezing and bloated adherents of a self serving 
Standelehre. In both instances the rulers who heeded the clarion call from the 
pulpit were only too glad to enforce a “new”, or better said, ‘local papalism” 
which freed them from dealing with the demands of oily, sophisticated, and 
greedy Italian nuncios who spoke the local German dialects with a peculiar 
accent; and spread the “Italian” disease wherever they went. 

Neither the new theology of the 16th century nor its urban context provide 
the starting point for the answer to the question which at least some of our 
students are likely to ask: Where did we come from? The answer must still be 
sought. As far as Protestant Northern Europe is concerned, the beginning of a 
good answer can more likely be found by taking a closer look at the rational, 
real-political Calvinists active at the court of the Elector of the Rhineland 
Palatinate, or, a little later, at that of Johann Sigismund of Brandenburg. They 
were followed in their turn by Fredrick Wilhelm I of Prussia’s pietist friends, the 
true religious individualists of their day and the servants of Europe’s first 
“modern” bureaucracy and army. Such men were the “progressive” element of 
their respective ages. 26 Henning Arnisaeus’s Politica stands closer to the world 
which bore us than does Ulrich Zwingli’s Sermon on Divine and Human 
Righteousness . 27 It is time that Reformation Historians stopped admiring the 
sad decadence of the early sixteenth century German Imperial city and ceased to 
imagine that a progressive theology could emerge from such a context. Boorish 
as they were, the German territorial rulers, along with their often diseased 
proto-national counterparts in France and England, held the golden key to the 
future in their fat, greasy hands. Only they were able to call forth and employ 
the “progressive” elements essential for the development of our kind of a world. 
The fact that their call was often almost drowned out by a deep belch should 
not blind us to the fact that they performed their function so well that for the 
most part the march of history set them aside. 
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December, 1521 leaves no doubt about the bibliocentric nature of Zwingli’s early preaching. 
It is interesting to observe that the first articles of the “Complaint” were primarily concerned 
with criticizing the specific nature of Zwingli’s admonitions to the citizens that they observe 
a higher standard of conduct in their daily lives. Hofmann’s proposal that there be a disputation 
about Zwingli’s preaching, and his advice that the Council command the clergy to preach to 
the people, .. only from the Holy Scripture and the established teachers (of the Church)” 
until the Bishop of Constance could judge the outcome of the disputation indicate that the 
Council’s Mandate must have been issued later than 1520. The fact that the rural clergy 
agreed to preach only from Scripture in August, 1522 supports the argument that the 
Mandate came later. These facts call into question my earlier argument in favor of the 1520 
date. Eg\i,Aktensammlungzur Geschichteder Zurcher Reformation (Nieuwkoop: DeGraaf, 
1973), Nr. 213,59-65.; R.C. Walton, ZwingWs Theocracy (Toronto: U. of T., 1967), 47-48, 
114. For further evidence of Zwingli’s bibliocentric preaching see the Apologeticus 
Archeteles, Huldrych ZwingWs sdmtliche Werke, edd., E. Egli, G. Finsler, 14 vols. (Leipzig 
und Berlin: Verlag vonC.A. Schwetschke und Schon, 1905-1968(, I, 293, 8-12, 27; 294, 
11-14; 303,4-10; 304, 8,19-21,25,27,28-31; 306,4-9; see also Bernd Moeller’s discussion 
of the importance of the Scripture for the first Zurich Disputation. Bernd Moeller, “Zwingli’s 
Disputationen. Studien zu den Anfangen der Kirchenbildung und des Synodalwesens im 
Protestantismus” Zeitschrift der Savigny-Stiftung fur Rechtsgeschichte, vol. 87, 
Kanonistische Abteilung,LVI: 313-135. 
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13 Egh, Aktensammlung, Nr. 213, p. 64. 

14 The description of city government in North Germany and its democratization 
cited by Ozment does not apply to Zurich. Ozment, 122. Compare Ozment 180 n. 81,210, 
n. 14 & 15, where Ozment carefully cites my work and Morf s very important research which 
limits the generalizations possible when one speaks of the Zurich Reformation as a vehicle 
for social change and democratization. Walter Jacob’s careful study emphasizes the unique¬ 
ness of the relatively strong support which Zwingli’s reform program enjoyed in the city’s 
ruling class. Walter Jacob, Politische Fiihrungsschicht und Reformation Untersuchung zur 
Reformation in Zurich 1519-1523 Vol. I, Ziircher Beitrdge zur Reformationsgeschichte 
(Zurich; Zwingli Verlag, 1970), 65-66, 67, 69. 70-72, 82. 

15 The letter addressed to the reader in Zwingli’s translation of and commentary on 
Jeremiah makes this clear. The most famous passage appears on page 424, 17-21 and has 
been repeated so often that it need not be repeated here. In the preceeding discussion 
Zwingli compares the fate of a society which is not informed by “the divine majesty” to 
that of one which is. Zwingli asserts that only through God’s spirit is social unity possible 
and are the two offices, that of the magistrate and that of the prophet, able to work together. 
Having said this, he then delimites the spheres of action for the two offices. Neither, he said, 
need to defer to the other in matters of religion, but each should concentrate upon the 
office to which he has been called: the prophet is to prophecy; the magistrate to correct 
those who disobey: 

Thus nothing serves better to unite the church and the people in peace and 
harmony than the office of the prophet and the magistrate.... And although 
the prophet ought not to defer to the magistrate nor the magistrate to the 
prophet in religion, the prophet deals with primary (matters) in this case, 
because the first duty of a teacher is to teach and then to correct those things 
which have not been properly understood or begun .... The magistrate, 
because he follows the prophet’s teaching and because he has been properly 
instructed, should see to it that those who either do not exert themselves (to 
follow the prophet’s teaching) or who oppose it, amend (their behavior).... 
Accordingly, if the magistrate is pious, holy, constant, prudent, fair, and good, 
loving of the law and laws, so that he is able to prevent misdeeds, doesn’t this 
make the whole body of the church and the commonwealth healthy and 
sound? Z, XIV, 420,4-6. 8-12, 14-15, 33-35. 

16 Marcia Colish, “The Idea of Liberty in Machiavelli”, Journal of the History of 
Ideas l vol. XXXII, 1971: 327-328, 330, Colish demonstrates conclusively that Machiavelli 
thought in typicaljmedieval corporate terms. So did Zwingli. R.C. Walton, “The Institutional¬ 
ization of the Reformation at Zurich”, Zwingliana vol. XIII, Heft 8, Nr. 2,1972: 500-501. 

17 With some qualifications this was also Machiavelli’s view. Colish, “The Idea of 
Liberty in Machiavelli”: 334-335. 

18 Emil Egli, Aktensammlung, Nr. 215,621,622,1656. It is interesting to note that 
the constitution which Machiavelli said would be ideal for Florence was an oligarchical one. 
Colish, “The Idea of Liberty”: 333, 343-344. Zurich’s constitution, as were those of most 
other imperial cities, was oligarchical. 

19 H. Bullinger, The Decades of Henry Bullinger, translated by H. I. ,5 vols., 
(Cambridge: C.U.P, 1849) MI, 329. 

20 Moeller, Reichsstadt and Reformation , 67ff., especially 71-72,73-75. 

21 Hans Morf speaks of the economic stagnation of the Zurich Constaffel (The 
Merchants and the Knights’ “Gild”) between 1467-1530. The majority of the Constaffel - 
herren were rentiers and the relative decline of their fortunes is clearly connected with the 
limited income provided by their land holdings. But in comparison with the fortunes of the 
artisan gildmasters, who were rising in society and able to take a greater part in the govern¬ 
ment of the city, the “stagnated” wealth of the Constaffelherren remained greater. The 
distance between the wealthy, artisan gildmasters and the average member of the guild also 
remained very great and probably increased in the years between 1467-1530. Hans Morf, 
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Zunftverfassung und Obrigkeit in Zvarich von Waldmann bis ZwinglL (Zurich: Leemann AG, 
1969), 11, 13, 15, 15, 22-24, 25-26, 27-29, 30-32, 38ff. Hans Nabholz paints a very dark 
picture of the limited outlook and fortune of the artisan gildsmen during the 15th century. 
Hans Nabholz, “Die soziale Schichtung der Bevolkerung der Stadt Zurich bis zur Refor¬ 
mation”, Festgabe fir Max Huber, (Zurich: Berichthaus, 1934), 10-12, 22. Werner Schnyder 
has drawn attention to the large size of the middle class (fortunes of 26-500 gulden) on the eve 
of the Reformation. Werner Schnyder, “Soziale Schichtung und Grundlagen der Vermogens- 
bildung in den spat-mittelalterlichen Stadten der Eidgenossenschaft”, Festschrift fur Karl 
Schib, (Thayngen: Druck und Verlag Karl Augustin, 1968), 232-233, 234, 227-240. Alfons 
Dreher notes that the Upper Swabian cities were hardly able to pursue an independent policy 
after the suppression of the peasants* war in 1525, which illustrates very clearly the weak¬ 
ness of these cities. Alfons Dreher, Geschichte der Reichsstadt Ravensburg, (Weisshom & 
Ravensburg: Anton H. Konrad Verlag, Dornsche Buchandlung. 1972), I, 367,404. Cities like 
Regensburg and Zurich were certainly in decline by the beginning of the 16th century. Zurich 
never recovered from the disastrous/! he Zurichgrieg. Karl Bosl, “Die Sozialstruktur der mittel- 
alterlichen Residenz- und Fernhandelsstadt Regensburg. Die Entwicklung ihres Biirgertums 
vom 9. bis 14. Jahrhundert.”, Untersuchungen zur gesellschaftlichen Struktur der Mitt el- 
alterlichen Stddte in Europe, Vol. XI Vortrdge und Forschungen (Konstanz: Jan Thorbecke 
Verlag, 1966), 213. Anton Largiader claims that Zurich recovered, but I doubt it. Anton 
Largiader Geschichte von Stadt andLandschaftZurich, 2 vols. (Zurich: Eugen Rentsch Verlag, 
1945) I, 206ff., 21 Iff., 213-215-217, 218-222. The very fact that after 1467 Constaffel 
fortunes at Zurich stagnated and that the fortunes of rising artisan gildmasters in the period 
after 1467 never reached the size of the wealth possessed by the Constaffel families is a 
symptom of decline. 

Cipolla asserts that in general the peasant class improved its position relative to the 
landowning classes during the later middle ages. Carlo M. Cipolla Before the Industrial 
Revolution: European Society and Economy 1000-1700 (N. Y.: W. W, Norton, 1976) 98ff 
201, 203. Wilhem Abel also sees the peasant as the chief gainer from the price rise that 
followed the economic crises of the 14th century. Wilhelm Abel, Agrarkrisen and 
Agrarkonjunktur (Hamburg: Verlag Paul Parey, 1966.) 100ff., 120, 124. M.M. Postan, sees 
the prosperity of the peasantry as a possible sign of economic difficulty among the property 
owning class. M.M. Postan, “Revisions in Economic History-The Fifteenth Century”, 
Economic History Review, IX: 1939 165-67; Ibid. , “Some Social Consequences of the 
Hundred Years War**, Ibid. , XII. 1942: 5-6, 10-11. Though he also notes the weakness and 
inactivity of the cities, Peter Blickle paints a more somber picture in his account of the 
“refeudalization of the upper Swabian peasantry in the years before the Peasants’ War. 
The cloisters and nobles led the way in this development, but the cities seem to have been 
unable or willing to follow. In many cases the first introduction of serfdom was the response 
of the feudal lords to the economic crisis which followed the Black Death. The lords were 
intent upon saving as much of their reduced incomes as possible and in binding the peasants 
to the land. In the process the landowners were also able to build up 90 lid regional blocks 
of peasants who were dependent upon them; and then from this foundation to develop the 
beginnings of direct rule over peasants in terms of the Obrigkeit-Untertan relationship which 
typified later absolutism. Peter Blickle. Die Revolution von 1525 (Miinchen, Wien: 
Oldenbourg Verlag, 1975), 40,41-42 (the interests of the cities are discussed on page 42). If 
Blickle’s conclusions were the only ones available to us, it would be hard to avoid agreeing 
that a true Ausbeuteverh&ltnis, between peasant and lord was established in the 15th century. 
Walter Muller qualifies Blickle’s account by showing that the new economic burdens imposed 
upon the Upper Swabian peasants were not universally applied. He also points out that some 
of the richest peasants were “unfree” and enjoyed their wealth as a result of their servile 
relationship to their lord. Walter Muller, “Wurzeln undBedeutungdesgrundsatzlichenWider- 
standes gegen die Leibeigenschaft im Bauernfcrieg 1525”, Schriften des Vereins fir 
Geschichte des Bodensees and Seiner Umgebung, Nr. 93, 1975: 9-11, 33, 34-36, 37. Hans 
Rudof Lavater also stresses this point and asserts that the main cause of the Peasants’ War 
was the threat posed to village autonomy by the rising obrigkeitlichen Herrschaft . H.R. 
Lavater, “Bauern Krieg 1525-eine Betrachtung” Reformatio, 24 1975. Nr. 9, 474476. 
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Scholars in the German Democratic Republic view the causes differently. Gunter 
Vogler sees the ownership of land by the urban investor as a major step away from feudal 
limitations and towards the formation of a genuine middle class. The urban bourgeoisie 
joined the peasantry to destroy feudalism. Peasant violence was usually a response to the 
attempt of the feudal nobility to maintain their economic position vis a vis the rising urban 
middle class. Gunter Vogler, “Probleme der Klassenentwicklung in der Feudalgesellschaft”, 
Zeitschrift fur Geschichtswissenschaft, XXI, 1973: 1187-1191, 1193-1194, 1195-1196, 
1204,1207-1208; ibid., XXII, 1974: 399-401, 405407, 408, 410411. The general nature 
of the crisis is also stressed by Adolf Laube, who seeks to view the tension between various 
social groups in a broad perspective which brings him to the conclusion that there was a 
general crisis at the beginning of the 16th century. Laube sees the development of early 
capitalism as the main cause of the crisis which for instance threatened the less affluent 
peasants with pauperization and thus drove them to revolution. Adolf Laube, “Die Volks- 
bewegungen in Deutschland von 1470 bis 1517 Ursachen and Charakter,” Revolte and 
Revolution in Europe , edited by P. Blickle Beiheft 4 (Neue Folge) of The Historische Zeit¬ 
schrift , 1975: 88-89, 90-92, 96,97-98. This volume edited by Peter Blickle, summarizes the 
most recent work of West German and East German Historians and includes an important 
essay by the American, David Sabean entitled, “Probleme der deutschen Agrarverfassung zu 
Beginn des 16. Jahrhunderts”. Peter Blickle’s Landschaften imAlten Reich (Miinchen: C.H. 
Beck, 1973) requires special mention, as does the work of the Swiss, Wilhem Muller. 

Anyone interested in the problems of the peasantry at this time should also read: 
Adolf Laube, Max Steinmetz, Gunter Vogler, Illustrierte Geschichte der deutschen Frith - 
burgerlichen Revolution . (Berlin: Dietz Verlag, 1974), as well as Adolf Laube, Hans W. 
Seiffert, Flugschriften der Bauernkriegszeit (Berlin: Akademie Verlag, 1975). Wilhelm Abel 
asserts that the decline of prosperity and the crisis in the countryside came after 1500, 
Massenarmut und Hungerkrisen im vorindustriellen Deutschland (GSttingen: Vandenhoeck 
& Ruprecht, 1972), 8-9,17-19,21, 23-25, 26,29. 

For an urban response to the price rise, see Erland Herkenrath, “Teuerung und 
Bettel”. Heinrich Bullinger, I, 323ff. I do not agree with Heckenrath’s assumption of 
optimism: he also misunderstands the way mercenary service was handled. 

23 M.M. Postan, E.E. Rich, Ed. Miller, edds., The Cambridge Economic History 
(Cambridge: C.U. P., 1973), III, 181, 199-200, 207-209, 210-212,223. The Cambridge 
Economic History hereafter abbreviated as CEH with the appropriate volume number. 

24 CEH III, 228; Nabholz describes how the gild dominated oligarchy destroyed 
Zurich’s foreign trade and silk industry in the late 14th and early 15th century, Nabholz, 
12-13,14-15,19-22. 

25 For a closer picture of the nature of the guild oligarchy, especially its hierarchical 
nature, see the works of Hans Morf and Walter Jacob. See also Eberhard Naujoks, Obrig- 
keitsgedanke Zunftverfassung und Reformation. Studien Zur Verfassungsgeschichte von Ulm, 
Esslingen und Schwab. Gnuind (Stuttgart: W. Kohlhammer, 1958); Peter Eitel, Die Ober- 
schwdbischen Reichsstadte im Zeitalter der Zunftherrschaft. Untersuchungen Zu ihrer 
politischen und sozial Struktur unter besonderer Beriicksichtigung der Stadt Lindau, 
Memmingen, Ravensburg and Uberlingen. (Stuttgart: Muller und Graff, 1970). See also 
D. Wyss, Handbuch fur die erwachsene Jugend der Stadt and Landschaft Zurich (Zurich, bey 
Orell, Gessner, Fussli u. Comp., 1796) for an example of the hierarchical mentality produced 
by the gild oligarch and Hans H. Hofmann, “Nobile Norimbergenses”, Untersuchungen etc. 
78ff. 82-84, 86-89, 90-92. For an account of the collapse of the old Confederacy, see Die 
Eidgenossischen Abschiede A us den Zeitrame von 1778 bis 1798, beareited von Gerold 
Meyer von Knonau, (Zurich: Biirkhischen Buckdruckerei, 1856). Bd. 8, Anhang. 

26 Cf. Otto Hintze, “Kalvinismus and Staatsrason in Brandenburg zu Begin des 17. 
Jahrhundert”, Regierung and Verwaltung (Gottingen: Vandenhoeck & Ruprecht, 1971) 12, 
16, 4042, 72-74,128,131, 176-179, 190-193,194-196, 210,215, 225, 240-243, 252-254, 
274-276, 299. 

27 Horst Dreitzel, Protestantischer Aristotelismus und Absoluter Staat. Die ^Politico** 
Des Henning Amnisaeus (Wiesbaden; F. Steiner, 1970), 408411,417418,428436. 
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Civic and Christian Humanism 
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THE PROTESTANT REFORMERS were, to be sure, the ones who finally 
brought about the rejection of the ethical dualism which exalted virginity above 
marriage with their repudiation of the rule of clerical celibacy. In both its civic 
and Christian dimensions, however. Renaissance humanism developed a new out¬ 
look in regard to marriage and family life which broadens the context for under¬ 
standing the larger significance of that revolutionary change in spiritual and 
moral values accomplished by the Protestant reformers. The increasingly greater 
concern with human problems during worldly life expressed in the moral thought 
of the Renaissance humanists made it clear that no longer did monks and priests 
have a monopoly in setting forth social ethics. Because of humanist efforts, the 
realities of worldly virtues were continually challenging the ideals of ascetic 
Christianity during the Renaissance. Both civic and Christian humanists were 
striving to bridge the distance between things sacred and secular. What was taking 
place amounted to a reintegration of life style and value system. Thus it was 
becoming respectable for ordinary citizens to conceive theoretically of their 
earthly pilgrimage in terms of worldly success as they had been doing practically 
for some time. 

The weight of renunciation was gradually lifting from the consciences of 
Renaissance Europeans as a result of the defense of the active political life, the 
stress on the moral value of earthly goods and the praise of married life by the 
humanists. The fundamental assumption of the new social ethic of the 
Renaissance was the belief that “the meaning of life is rooted in activity for 
family and community, and moral value is found in that which increases man’s 
power of action.”! it seems to me that the best place to look for evidence of 
spiritual and ethical development in the sense of a more refined attitude towards 
married life during the Renaissance is in the writings of the humanists and 
moralists who most reflect the thinking of the growing body of articulate citizens. 
By first focusing briefly upon attitudes towards domestic life in the development 
of Italian civic humanism and then turning northward for a more detailed look 
at some interesting parallels to them in the literature of English Christian 
humanism, I think that we can see in the period of the Renaissance from the end 
of the fourteenth to the middle of the sixteenth century an increasingly moral 
and spiritual view of the value of married life that was especially important to 
the formation of our traditional Western values. 

From the mid-twelfth to the mid-fifteenth century, the celibate ideal was 
taught throughout Western Christendom and practiced frequently. 2 During the 
high and late Middle Ages, men who were committed both personally and 
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institutionally to the ideal of celibacy did most of the writing that was done on 
the concept of marriage. The medieval concern with matrimony was predomi¬ 
nantly legal and institutional. The business of the ecclesiastical courts rather than 
the needs of the pastoral ministry shaped the outlook of the church in regard to 
marriage. This juridical approach of the medieval church to marriage was a 
departure from the tradition of ancient church fathers who vindicated the 
goodness of marriage and considered it a unique personal relationship rather than 
an institution even though they upheld the superiority and higher merit of 
celibacy. 3 

The medieval schoolmen continued this emphasis upon the superiority of 
the celibate life. Albertus Magnus who was more sympathetic to married life 
nevertheless emphasized that virginity is the sign of complete and pure love of 
God. Thomas Aquinas taught that virginity enabled one to contemplate truth 
more freely. It was not good, he believed, for a man to touch a woman. For the 
schoolmen, true marriage was virginal. Mary and Joseph were the model of it. 
Peter Lombard had assembled texts to support the validity of virginal marriage. 
Aquinas agreed that marriage without intercourse is holier. While he assumed 
that some men would marry and have children to propagate the species, which 
was more important to the established Christian society for the high Middle Ages 
than it had been to the ancient church, Aquinas preferred to emphasize that a 
Christian seek perfection through a life of virginity. 4 Hence, the predominant 
ideals of the Middle Ages were spiritual in an otherworldly sense, and the 
medieval schoolmen did not value large families and population growth. 

The underlying cause of the new outlook on marriage and family life was 
the increasing impact of the civic world of the Italian city-states upon European 
culture in the later thirteenth and the fourteenth century. Despite some signs of 
change, however, the approach to married life in Trecento culture remained 
essentially out of step with the needs of the time. Petrarch had greater praise for 
activity than anyone had had in the Middle Ages. 5 Still, his ideal was scholarly 
withdrawal. He preferred not to live an active life for family and community, 
but he did transform the monastic ideal of solitude into a secular one. With¬ 
drawal into solitude opened the way for Petrarch towards more effective relat¬ 
ionship with neighbors. 6 Boccaccio continued Petrarch’s ideal of scholarly 
aloofness and of contempt for domestic life and public service. The humanist 
writings of Boccaccio contain bitter attacks against married life. His biography 
of Dante, which was widely read in the late fourteenth century, explained that 
Dante’s unhappy life was the result of allowing marriage and domestic cares to 
destroy his intellectual peace. 7 Boccaccio pointed out that Dante had forgotten 
what obstacles women are to a life of study. After claiming that the worries of 
married life had ruined Dante’s career, Boccaccio qualifies his own position on 
marriage: “Let no one suppose that I would conclude from what has been said 
above that men should not marry. On the contrary, I decidedly commend it, but 
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not for every one. Philosophers should leave it to wealthy fools, to noblemen, 
and to peasants, while they themselves find delight in philosophy, a far better 
bride, than any other.” 8 

Not until the end of the fourteenth century, when the humanist praise of 
activity for family and community began to affect Italian citizens who were 
actually living a civic life, did there occur a real change in attitude towards 
marriage. Cino Rinuccini’s (ca. 1355-1417) attack on the disciples of Petrarch 
provides evidence of a new outlook on married life. Rinuccini, a Florentine cit¬ 
izen, reprimands the younger advocates of humanist classicism because “of 
housekeeping and family they have no high opinion, but with contempt of holy 
matrimony live an inordinate and dissolute life, and do not care for a father’s 
dignity and the benefit of having children.” According to Rinuccini, these 
younger antiquarian classicists, “deserve the sentence of the Roman censors, 
Camillus and Postumius, who ordered the fortunes of two men who had remained 
chaste (and would not marry) unto old age, to be confiscated for the community; 
threatening them with double punishment if they should dare complain in any 
way of so just a rulling.” 9 Thus Rinuccini shows the opposition of a Florentine 
citizen to the view of marriage that had come to prevail in Italian intellectual 
life near the end of the fourteenth century. In Florence the disciples of Petrarch’s 
humanism had not yet adapted themselves to the necessities of marriage and 
family life. Even some men untouched by classicism shared the outlook of the 
humanist literati. Giovanni Gherardi da Prato (1367-ca. 1444) who considered 
himself Rinuccini’s successor among the younger citizens, characterized himself 
in later years as a man who had left it to others to poison their lives with marital 
troubles and family crises.l° 

The civic-minded humanists of the early fifteenth century were the ones 
who brought to the fore the new outlook on marriage and family life. Coluccio 
Salutati (1336-1406), the first humanist to become Chancellor of Florence, gave 
particularly strong emphasis to the positive value of matrimony and thus opened 
a subject which received frequent treatment in the moralistic writings of the civic 
humanists.il i n fact, the first expression of the genuine civic spirit of the 
Italian Renaissance appeared in Concerning Marriage (DeRe Uxoria) written by 
Francesco Barbaro in 1415. Barbaro, who subsequently became a ranking states¬ 
man and the chief promoter of Venetian civic humanism, stressed that civic 
wealth had moral value because it enabled citizens to provide the best education 
for their children .12 

The most important statement of opposition to the outlook of the younger 
humanist intellectuals around 1400 came from Leonardo Bruni (ca. 1370-1444), 
Florentine chancellor and successor to Salutati, in his 1436 biography of Dante. 
Chancellor Bruni rejects Boccaccio’s earlier humanistic interpretation of Dante 
as a philosopher who was overcome by the burdens of married life and public 
service. Instead Bruni stresses that as a true citizen Dante had a wife and children. 
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In commenting on Boccaccio’s treatment of Dante’s marriage, Bruni observes: 

At this point Boccaccio loses all patience, and says that wives are hindrances 
to study, forgetting that Socrates, thenoblest philosopher that ever lived, had a 
wife and children, and held public offices in his city. And Aristotle, beyond 
whose wisdom it is impossible to go, was twice married, and had children and 
great riches. Moreover, Cicero, Varro, and Seneca, all consummate Latin 
philosophers, had wives, and held offices of government in the republic. So 
Boccaccio may pardon me, for his judgements on this matter are both false 
and fable.13 

Bruni’s biography of Dante circulated more widely and was more useful to other 
writers of the early Italian Renaissance than any other work.! 4 Hence, it is 
important to emphasize the closing sentences of Bruni’s refutation of the way 
Boccaccio treated Dante’s marriage because in them we discern the essence of 
the transition from the medieval to the modem approach to married life. Bruni 
concludes that: “man, according to all philosophers, is a social animal. The first 
union, by the multiplication whereof the city arises, is that of husband and wife. 
Nothing can be perfect where this does not obtain, for only this kind of love is 
natural,lawful, and allowable.”15 

The famous book On the Family (Della Famiglia) written by Leon Battista 
Alberti in the 1430’s provides a detailed statement of the new outlook on mar¬ 
ried life by a civic humanist who was in holy orders. Like Bruni, Alberti considers 
marriage the basis of a sound society. “After all,” he stresses, “it preserves the 
home, maintains the family, rules and governs the whole economy.”! 6 The main 
concern of Alberti has to do with the well-being of the family which he thinks 
depends upon quantitative growth. Young men should gladly bear the burdens 
of marriage rather than allow the family to decline. They should use their edu¬ 
cation to multiply the number of famous and immortal men in their family.! 7 
Thus Alberti completely abandons the ascetic ideals of medieval Christianity 
with his concern for family growth and prosperity. He considers it necessary to 
do everything to persuade young men to marry in order for the family to grow 
“in fame and in die prosperous multitude of its youth.” Alberti urges people to, 
“use every argument for this purpose, offer incentive, promise reward, employ 
all our wit, persistence, and cunning.”! 8 

The condemnation of the evils of sensual indulgence provides, according to 
Alberti, a prime incentive to seek honorable satisfactions in marriage. Compan¬ 
ionship and children are additional incentives. Children make marital love secure 
and give a man’s life direction. Without them the active civic life loses its meaning. 
“Sad indeed,” observes Alberti, “is the man who has labored to get wealth and 
power and lands, and then has no true heir and perpetuator of his memory.”! 9 
In terms of rewards, Alberti thinks that it helps to remind young men that in 
antiquity fathers wore precious jewels and received other tokens of dignity for 
contributing to the population of the republic. He suggests that in his own time 
it would be useful: “to give honor to fathers and to give first place in private and 
public life to the man who has the most children, while showing less reverence to 
those who are unmarried.” 20 
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For those who have already decided to marry, Alberti advises them to do 
so first for procreation but second for companionship. Marital love is the “great¬ 
est of all.”21 In choosing a wife, a man should first look for virtue. Alberti 
cannot decide “which is the worse fate for a family total celibacy or a single dis¬ 
honored woman.” Chastity is the most important ingredient in marriage and 
family life. “To be praised for your chastity,” Alberti counsels, “you must shun 
every deed that lacks true nobility, eschew any sort of improper speech, and 
avoid giving any sign that your spirit lacks perfect balance and chastity.” 22 The 
four general precepts which for Alberti provide the sound foundation for 
domestic life are to increase the number of men, to add to possessions, to avoid 
disgrace and to promote good will and friendship 23 

In the later Italian renaissance, the moral and religious value of marriage 
receive emphasis from the priest and humanist philospher Marsilio Ficino. He 
considers it almost divine how man maintains his species through having children. 
Man restores what nature has given him and puts his living image in his children. 
Ficino views married life as a domestic republic in which man exercises his intel¬ 
ligence and virtue. A wife and family relieve a man of many burdens and give 
him training in moral philosophy. Furthermore, marriage is not an obstacle to 
scholarship. To despise marriage, believes Ficino, is to lack humanity. Ficino’s 
conception of married life is strongly religious. As he explains: 

For this reason, if you wish to be men and genuine sons of the gods, you must 
legitimately multiply by generating, nourishing and educating children. Because 
in this way you are similar to God and imitate him. And remember that you, 
in guiding your family wit h the utmost care, are educating yourselves to be 
experienced and honored members of the earthly city, worthy of the heavenly 
city .24 

Thus Ficino continues the emphasis of the earlier civic humanists on marriage as 
a social responsibility and especially stresses the importance of matrimony as a 
moral and religious way of life. 

Both of these tendencies are strongly present when interesting parallels to 
the shifting domestic attitudes of the Italian Renaissance appear in humanist 
treatises praising married life during the early English Renaissance. Four humanist 
treatises were especially to shape the attitude of the thoughtful citizen towards 
marriage in the early English Renaissance. Three of them were English trans¬ 
lations of treatises on marriage by such renowned German humanists as Erasmus, 
Agrippa and Vives, each of whom spent some time in English humanist circles as 
well as contributing substantially through their writings to the development of 
the Renaissance in England. The third treatise, which appeared first, was an orig¬ 
inal English work by the little-known humanist William Harrington who was a 
close associate of the Italian humanist Polydore Vergil. 25 As these treatises illus¬ 
trate, there was more of a reformist approach to the problem of marriage and 
celibacy in the Northern Renaissance. 

The religious and social dangers caused by ignorance about married life led 
Harrington to set forth in his Commendacions of Matrymony the fundamental 
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rules for marriage concerning which the clergy was legally responsible for edu¬ 
cating the laity. Harrington wrote his treatise in 1528 at the request of Polydore 
Vergil for the edification of the laity. 26 It was the first book of English origin to 
make marriage its whole subject. Marriage, explains Harrington, is a “lawfull and 
godly way of lyuynge in this world (and a redy path to the lyfe euerlastynge).” 27 
The emphasis he gives to marriage as a worldly-oriented religious order having its 
own discipline is especially important for our purpose. Just as a religious order 
has its ordinances and rules, so matrimony has, “certeyne rules whiche ought to 
be dylygently obserued and kepte of eueryman and woman whiche dothe entre 
that ordre and wyll contynue lawfully in the same .. .” 28 The discipline which 
Harrington formulates for the worldly-oriented religious order of matrimony 
consists of seven rules. 

The first four rules have to do with the relationship between husband and 
wife. God’s commandment to put married love above all other love under the 
love of God is the first rule. The second is that a physically and spiritually pros¬ 
perous marriage depends upon living together peacefully. Without the approval 
of the other, neither husband nor wife might make any vow concerning a 
pilgrimage, fasting, or chastity that would be harmful to the duty of matrimony. 
When it comes to the privileges and responsibilities of marriage, it is a general 
rule that husband and wife are equal. In all other matters, however, the husband 
rules the wife. The only cause for separation is adultery. The third rule is to 
avoid adultery by suffering all the temporal pains of the world, even death, if 
necessary. The fourth rule is to moderate the desire of the flesh with wisdom 
because it is not lawful to have intercourse at all times. Lent, Rogation days, 
holy days and nights, menstruation, and pregnancy are times requiring abstinence. 
The person who breaks abstinence on those occasions sins, but his partner does 
not because it is a requirement to respond to the needs of the other in all seasons. 
Harrington indicates that there are other cases in which sin results from inter¬ 
course, but he thinks it better for priests to inform people about them in secret 
confession 29 

The remaining three rules deal with family responsibilities. The fifth rule is 
that married people have to work patiently together for worldly goods that are 
necessary for themselves and their children. The husband is responsible for pro¬ 
viding everything necessary to nourish his wife and children. It is the wife’s duty 
to assume all reponsibility for the children until they reach the age of three. In 
times of disease, poverty, and all other necessary circumstances, the husband and 
wife are bound to help each other. They are mutually responsible for protecting 
whatever goods they have for themselves and their children. A sixth rule is that 
they should not waste, withdraw, or inordinately consume any goods which they 
possess in common. In the order of matrimony, Harrington emphasizes, all goods 
are to be held in common just as they were among the apostles of Christ. Husband 
and wife are one body, and their temporary goods are to be held in common 
insofar as need requires. The final rule which Harrington gives for the order of 
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marriage is the responsibility of parents to bring up their children virtuously and 
to discipline them in the laws of God and man. Parents are to teach their children 
the laws of God contained in the Ten Commandments, Lord’s Prayer, Ave Maria, 
and the seven deadly sins. Children are to learn from their parents how to obtain 
and spend worldly goods. Lest both be damned, parents are not to leave their 
children any illegitimately obtained goods. 30 

Harrington expresses the conviction that whoever enters the order of mat¬ 
rimony and lives according to its rules experiences grace and prosperity, brings 
forth the gracious fruits of matrimony and comes at last to eternal life. His trea¬ 
tise shows how the humanist movement in the early English Renaissance was 
coming to conceive of marriage more realistically as a worldly-oriented religious 
order having a moral and spiritual discipline of its own. Through his treatise, 
Harrington sought to have the clergy adjust its religious instruction concerning 
marriage to the changing needs of the laity. While the medieval schoolmen 
developed a theory of marriage geared to the business of the ecclesiastical courts, 
Harrington formulated an idea of married life more appropriate to the needs of 
the pastoral ministry in an age of social change. 

The blind superstition and lack of self-knowledge that caused people to 
vow celibacy at great expense to the commonweal led Richard Taverner to pro¬ 
mote reform by providing his fellow citizens with a translation of Erasmus’ 
Encomium matrimonii which stresses marriage as the norm and celibacy as a 
special privilege for the few. 3 l Taverner’s translation of this book in 1532 was 
the first English treatise to favor marriage over celibacy. With conventional 
piety, Erasmus praised the virginity of Jesus and of some disciples but suggested 
that priests and even monks should have the right to marry. It was that suggestion 
which caught Taverner’s attention. This translation of the Encomium matrimonii 
marked the beginning of Taverner’s career as one of the royal scholars who 
helped to give the official religious reformation in England its distinctive char¬ 
acter. In the 1530 s he became the leading popularizer of Erasmus and played a 
major role in the Protestantization of humanism. 32 His dedication of Erasmus’ 
Epystle in laude and prayse of matrymony to Cromwell shows his understanding 
of its importance to the Reformation debate over marriage and celibacy. Taverner 
tells how he thought Erasmus’ treatise was, “a thynge full necessarye and 
expedyent to translate it in to our volgare tong, and so vnder your noble 
protection to communicate it to the people.” He explains that his main concern 
is to teach people that celibacy results from the, “blynd superstition of men and 
women which cease nat day by day to professe and vowe perpetuall chastyte 
before or they suffyciently knowe themselves and thinfirmite of theyr nature.” 
In Taverner’s judgment the combination of superstition and inadequate self- 
knowledge in the practice of celibacy, “hathe bene and is yet vnto this day the 
rote and very cause of original of innumerable myscheues.” He concludes by 
calling for “som spedy reformation” to provide a remedy for the problem of 
celibacy. 33 
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Erasmus introduces his treatise in praise of matrimony with a letter to an 
anonymous nobleman on whom has fallen sole responsibility for his lineage. 
Nevertheless, this young man has decided “for some immoderate sorowe,or els 
some superstitious holynes” never to marry but to live a life of chastity. From 
this problem comes the context for Erasmus* determination to persuade men to 
choose “holy wedlock” over bachelorhood which he calls “a form of lyuynge 
bothe barren and vnnatural.” His praise of matrimony begins with an emphasis 
on how honest, holy, laudable, equitable and human it is. Concerning the last 
two reasons for marriage he asks the following: “What is a thyng of more equite 
then to rendre that to the posterite which we our selues receyued of oure 
auncestrye? . . . What thynge is farder from all humanite than man to abhorre 
from the lawes of mannes estate?” 34 Erasmus praises the divinity of Christ and 
the virginity of Mary but emphasizes that it is Joseph who shows us the impor¬ 
tance of matrimony. Thus, he counsels: “let vs flyunge within the lawe of 
nature) wonder and prayse the thynges that be aboue nature but follow those 
works that be for our capacite.” 35 Throughout the work Erasmus gives special 
attention to marriage as both a human thing and a social responsibility. 

Erasmus considers marriage the norm and celibacy a special privilege 
granted to monks and priests “to the entent they may better attend to begette 
the more to Christ,” Celibacy is a privilege for the monks and priests “whych 
(as it apere) have succeeded the essenes forme of lyuyng whych damned holy 
matrymony,” but marriage is a requirement for the laity. 36 The Renaissance 
sense of perspective enables Erasmus to refute the claim that Christ’s praise of 
those who castrate themselves for the kingdom of God in Matthew 19 indicates 
the superiority of celibacy to marriage within the Christian tradition. This passage, 
Erasmus explains, applied “to those times when it was expedient to be most 
redy and lost from all worldly bussynesses.” There was justification in those 
times “to fie and ren hyther and thyther through all landes the persecutoure was 
at hande on euery syde.” In the Renaissance, however, ethical ideals were 
changing in reponse to new circumstances. Altered conditions were making it 
necessary to bring about a transformation in the assumptions concerning marriage 
and the ideal Christian life. “But now such is the state of thynges and tymes,” 
observes Erasmus, “that no where ye may fynd the purenes and perfection of 
maners les spotted and contaminate than amonge wedded persons.” In spite of 
what the monks, friars, and nuns claim, he insists that “suerly the most holy 
kynd of lyfe is wedlocke puerly and chastly kept.” 37 Chaste married couples 
deserve as much recognition for depriving themselves as do celibates. For many 
clergymen the claim of chastity only served to hide their vices. 

Erasmus takes a stand in favor of clerical marriage, and Taverner uses his 
statement to advise Cromwell and others of the need for it in England. Thus 
Taverner makes the following comment in the margin: “He thynkethe yt 
expedyent for prestes to haue wyves.” 3 ^ Erasmus, of course, puts the matter 
more cautiously and bases his position on the circumstances of the times: 
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“Suerly me thynke, he shulde be nat the worst counsellour for the commune 
weale,” Erasmus advises, . . whych wolde graunt also the prestes and relygous 
persons lycence to marry, namely sythe ther is euery where so greate a multytude 
of prestes, of which (alas) ho we few lyue a chast lyfe.” Turning the concubines 
of priests into wives would solve several problems for the church and society by 
removing disgrace, quieting consciences and making children legitimate. Erasmus 
believes ecclesiastical officials long ago would have granted marriage to priests if 
concubines had not proved to be more profitable than wives. 39 

In addition to advocating clerical marriage, Erasmus makes four suggestions 
for solving the population problem which celibacy had caused for the social 
order. Erasmus criticizes persons everywhere who without discretion have 
exhorted the youth to commit themselves to celibacy before having enough self- 
knowledge. Instead, these people should now devote their time to instructing the 
youth in the virtues of marriage. Secondly, he considers it contradictory for 
ecclesiastics to praise virginity at the same time they support the wars against the 
Turks who far outnumber Christians. If their judgment on the Turkish wars is 
right, that is all the more reason for them to praise marriage unless they value 
weapons and ships more than men. He concludes that, “the citie is in great 
ieopardy if ther be not arnes to defende it, but nedes it must decay if there be 
nat wedded men, by whom the youth contynually faylynge may be supplyed. 40 
Thirdly, Erasmus observes that civil laws provide similar punishment for those 
who cause abortions and those who make women barren with medicines. For 
him there is little difference between the two, and he wants enforcement of the 
law to be as strict in the latter as in the former. Finally, it is his contention that 
since the civil law punishes men for leaving a piece of land barren which would 
otherwise produce for the commonweal, there should be greater punishment for 
those who refuse marriage which brings forth men. 41 

Erasmus exhorts people to view marriage from the perspective of things 
human rather than divine. Keeping one’s mind, “within the boundes of mans 
estate, nothyng is neyther sauffer, neyther quieter, neyther pleasunter, neyther 
amiablear, neyther happyer, than the wedded lyfe.” Furthermore, Erasmus 
emphasizes, the survival of mankind depends upon marriage. Without it no one 
would be alive in a hundred years. Neither plague nor flood would be more 
damaging to mankind than for the people to turn from marriage to celibacy. 
Unless people prefer to live like Essenes, it makes no sense to promote bachelor¬ 
hood especially when pestilence and war are destroying so many lives. Since 
celibacy on a large scale would destroy towns, cities, provinces, regions, and 
realms, Erasmus questions why there is a preference for it. 42 

The variables of time and circumstance help him to explain the original 
purpose of celibacy: “It was commended, but for a time, and but in a fewe, for 
it pleased god to shewe to men a certayne token, and as it were a representacion 
of the heauenly lyfe where they nether marye nor be geuen in manage. But for 
an example fewe be sufficient, a multitude is nat profytable.” The four circum- 
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stances which justify celibacy for the few are sterility, poverty, continuation of 
the lineage by someone else and a marriage that would be more harmful than 
helpful to the commonweal. For the few celibacy can be a high virtue with the 
aim of a pure life; for the many nothing is more harmful than virginity. “Admyt 
it lawfull,” Erasmus counsels, “out of a great numbre to offer one virgyne to 
god.” 43 He concludes that whoever marries not for lust but to produce children 
and fully obeys the law of wedlock “is but a very lytle of from the prayse of 
virgynite.” 44 

Adultery was the major problem which David Clapham saw in the social 
order of the early English Renaissance. As a means of persuading adulterers to 
lead virtuous lives within the bonds of matrimony, he translated Agrippa’s De 
sacremento matrimonii in 1540 under the title of The commendation of 
matrimony . Gapham’s dedication of this treatise to Thomas Cromwell’s son, 
Gregory, suggests that he was a humanist tutor in the Cromwell household. 45 
He dedicates this work of Agrippa to Gregory because of his exemplary marriage 
and expresses the hope that others: “that have not this holy band of wedlocke in 
so great vereracion and honoure, as you haue, shall take occasion, partely at 
your example, and partely of this Declamacion, to repent, that they have trans¬ 
gressed against so highe and so holy a sacrament to the great ieoperdy of their 
soules.” 4 ^ Clapham believes that his translation, “should do muche good, to 
perswade such as are wedlocke breakers, to leade their liues vertuously within 
the bondes of this holy sacrament . . . .” 4 ? With the aim of checking adultery 
and promoting the purity of marriage, Agrippa’s treatise strongly emphasizes 
mutual love as the basis of marriage and companionship as the main purpose of 
married life. 

The ends and uses of marriage receive more attention from Agrippa than 
from Harrington or Erasmus. He changes the traditional order of the ends of 
matrimony, furthermore, by asserting that “it was ordeined for a helpe, for 
propagacion, and to auoide fornication.” 49 In fact, the possibility of procreation 
is not essential for marriage. Man is a sociable creature and should have a trust¬ 
worthy wife to guard his life and goods. Aged and decrepit men have the right 
and often find it necessary to marry without the hope of propagation. Agrippa 
concludes that marriage enables them to spend their remaining days with less 
anxiety and more security. 

He considers adultery the only lawful cause for divorce. If a couple 
separates for any other reason, they still remain man and wife and their new 
partners are therefore guilty of adultery. Agrippa’s main concern with the problem 
of adultery was the lack of punishment for it in his time. In antiquity, he points 
out, there were strict laws for dealing with adulterers because they had offended 
God as well as man. Under the old law stoning to death was the punishment for 
adultery. Roman law condemned adulterers to death and permitted the husband 
to kill the adulterers before any public judgment and without punishment. Not 
even the son of a slain father has the right to do that. Moreover, a man who 
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murders his wife receives a more severe punishment than he who slays one of his 
parents because the former comes from God and the latter from nature. Canon 
law excludes a man who murders his wife from the holy sacrament, remarriage, 
the church and the fellowship of men. The only explanation Agrippa can find 
for the negligence and disregard of justice in his own time which enables both 
adulterers and those who murder their wives to escape from punishment while 
petty thieves hang is that the commandments of God have been put aside for the 
traditions of men. 50 

The solution to the problem of adultery lies, according to Agrippa, in 
making the free consent of love the basis of marriage. Neither wealth nor power 
can constrain love which God created free from the beginning. There is no 
greater force than the tender love of a wife. Agrippa denounces those ambitious 
parents, relatives and guardians who for reasons of wealth and power exceed 
God’s commandment by forcing their children to marry without consideration 
of age, love, condition and especially the commandment of God. In forced 
marriages, which he considers tyrannical, Agrippa sees the eventual cause of 
fornication, adultery, divorce and murder. Such misfortunes show that it was 
not God but the devil who forced a couple into marriage. Furthermore, Agrippa 
condemns political and ecclesiastical rulers who compel their subjects to marry 
for the purpose of filling their coffers with dowries. He also disapproves of the 
widespread practice of persecuting people for second marriages while encouraging 
adultery and prostitution. In calling for an end to persecution for second 
marriages, Agrippa insists that rulers can do no greater service to God and the 
Christian commonwealth than to teach morality and remove evils which pertain 
not only to society but also to religion. 

The primary concern of Agrippa with marriage as companionship does 
not mean that he overlooks the importance of it for society as a whole. Without 
marriage neither a family nor a commonwealth could survive. Furthermore, he 
stresses the importance of marriage and family for government. The fact that 
cities consist of houses and commonwealths of private goods and households 
establishes the need for government to discipline society. Moreover, Agrippa 
considers domestic experience a requirement for governing: “How shall he rule 
a citie that hath not lerned to rule a house? Howe shall he gouerne a common 
welth, that neuer knewe his priuate and familiar busines?” Finally, he cites the 
testimony of Socrates who learned moral philosophy more from wives than 
natural philosophy from Anaxagoras and Archelaus. Matrimony teaches moral 
philosophy by practice, Agrippa claims, “for it hath a certeine householde 
common welth annexed, in ruling the whiche a man maie sone lerne and haue 
experience of wisdome, temperaunce, loue to god and his kynnne, and all other 
vertues.. ” 5 1 

Agrippa concludes that a man must choose a wife and produce children 
whom he rears in wisdom and virtue for the benefit of the commonwealth, the 
maintenance of the country and reverence for God. These responsibilities are a 
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requirement for all men except those who by natural impediment would produce 
a child not worthy of manhood or who by, “climyng ouer marines power, wyll 
chose some thyng greatter then man can do, that is perpetually to kepe a chastitie 
angelicall.” 52 Others who either neglect or violate true matrimony Agrippa 
would exclude from the fellowship of Christians. 

Thomas Paynell viewed the tendency of men to choose their wives for 
primarily physical and material reasons as a chief cause of social disorder and 
sought to counter it in the early 1550’s with the emphasis on the spirituality of 
marriage contained in his translation of Vives’ De officio mariti Paynell was 
another of the younger generation Erasmians who entered government service as 
a royal scholar during the Cromwell administration. Later he became a royal 
chaplain and continued to receive support from the successors of Henry VIII. 53 
Because Paynell considers ignorance the root of the problem of marriage, he 
translates “this excellent and fyne peace of worke of Mayster Vivers, a 
Philosopher moost famous” to teach Englishmen the essentials of married life 
with special emphasis on its spiritual value. 54 

Vives stresses the social necessity for the origins of married life. Man was 
created to live in society. The author of nature bound man to exact and strict 
laws of marriage to prevent intemperate sexual relations with many women. Men 
and women were brought together in lawful marriage, “not only for generations 
sake, but also for the societie and fellowshippe of life.” His basis for this view of 
marriage is Genesis 2:18: “It is not good, that man shoulde be alone, let vs make 
him a helpe lyke vnto him selfe.” 55 The first benefit of lawful marriage to society 
as a whole was, for Vives, the elimination of those controversies among men 
which would have resulted from holding women in common. 

Vives asserts the universality of God’s law of matrimony. It is not only 
recorded in Scripture but also imprinted in the hearts of all men. Barbarous as 
well as civilized nations received from God the law of matrimony. The order, 
laws, and discipline of humanity exemplified in marriage separate men from 
beasts and lead from vice to virtue. The education and training of children in 
humanity and virtue distinguish men from beasts 56 Although the law of matri¬ 
mony is universal, Vives recognizes that it has varied in practice through time. 
He rejects polygamy and reminds his audience that Paul counseled men to avoid 
fornication by taking a wife, not wives. The problem of consanguinity provides 
an example of how Vives perceives the progressive development of marriage laws 
according to time and circumstance: “But humanitie by a little & little (the 
world being somewhat more replenyshed) began to dispise & refuse that kind of 
marriage, & manye nations auoyded it by lawes & by religion forbad, that suche 
as were so nighe of consanuinitie and kind, should not marye together .In 
his time he observes that marriage has assumed an increasingly important role in 
the social order. Man’s iniquity had previously restricted to a few people the 
charity which nature had sprinkled throughout all generations. That charity, 
however, ‘Is now by the meanes of matrimony sprede abroade, not in one or 
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two houses only, but in cities, knredes, & nation, the whiche throughe one sole 
marriage have bene reuoked from sharp dissentions vnto loving and swete 
agreament & concorde.” 57 

Vives points out that good manners and public peace largely consist of 
decency and chastity. Paul commanded men to keep marriage honorable and 
specifically counselled the Thessalonians to avoid excess and sensuality in sexual 
relations. Vives urges men who marry for procreation to follow the example of 
the ancient fathers and not have intercourse after their wives become pregnant. 
If a man follows Paul’s counsel to use marriage as a remedy against fornication, 
Vives warns him not to use the remedy unless necessity requires it. Furthermore, 
he reminds people of what Paul had to say about a man and his wife having 
control over, not their own, but each other’s body in order that neither has lib¬ 
erty without the consent of the other. Vives considers the solaces and pleasures 
of married life rare and sober and recognizes that marriage means a loss of some 
liberty. He reminds the husband: “that he is a christen manne, and that he hath 
forsaken the worlde, and the pleasures of the same, and therefore in matrymony 
must be moderate pleasure and pastymes, as though they went aboute to seke a 
refreshynge onelye of theyr cares and labours, and not mayntaynynge of theyr 
cupidities and boelye pleasures.” 58 The home takes the place of a city for the 
woman, and she must leave it so seldom that it is like going on a pilgrimage when 
she does. Her company should be of such honesty that it blemishes neither her 
condition and manners nor the dignity of matrimony. Vives stresses that espe¬ 
cially women must nourish and maintain the decency out of which comes 
chastity. 59 

Vives sees spiritual discipline as the best solution for the moral problems 
of married life. For this purpose he considers the precepts of Scripture, and 
especially of Paul, superior to the rule of any philosophy. Following Paul, he 
advises men not to deprive their wives except by common consent for the 
purpose of fasting and prayer. After these spiritual activities they should quickly 
return to their wives lest incontinency should tempt them. Vives insists, however, 
that the whole life of a Christian must be spiritual and not consumed with carnal 
thoughts. His conception of spiritual life in marriage is primarily Pauline. Sexual 
intercourse in itself Vives regards as a beastly activity which distracts the mind 
from contemplation of things spiritual. He suggests that men set aside special 
times of the year to live chaste, abstain from their wives and devote themselves 
to prayer. During these periods of withdrawal for contemplation, they should 
ask themselves about the meaning of life, the utility of things and the process of 
sin and redemption. 60 

The strong emphasis of Vives on the spiritual nature of marriage did not 
undermine the importance of it for civic life. Married life does more than any¬ 
thing else to develop in the eyes of others a sense of reverence and majesty con¬ 
cerning a man’s goodness and wisdom. This reverence for a good husband extends 
beyond his household: “into the citie, so that he is taken for an honest man ... 
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and for a wise man, considerynge that he so moderately can handle so difficulte 
and hard matters, and worthy to rule a commonwealth, that with such wisdom 
and iudgement doth rule his owne house, and that he may easely conserve and 
kepe his citezyns in peace and concorde, that hathe so well stably shed the same 
in hys owne house and familie.”61 Not only does Vives see a strong correlation 
between a good husband and an effective ruler of a commonwealth, but he 
questions whether any man who has not ruled a household peacefully would 
even be able to govern a city and maintain peace and quiet. The family is, for 
Vives, the essential social unit and marriage is a way to the spiritual life. The 
family fulfills its duties when the husband and wife motivated by love and con¬ 
cord help each other. “To live thus at home in tranquilitie & concorde,” he 
claims, ‘Is much lyke the celestial and heavenly lyfe.” The following passage 
brings to a conclusion his spiritual idea of marriage and deserves quoting in 
extenso . 

At home we leame charitie, the which we maye vse and shew towardes other 
that beinge in tranquillitie, & pleased with the suauitie and swetnes of mutual 
and correspondent loue, we may the easelyer geue our selues to religion, to 
contemplation, to loue, & to geue reverence to that omnipotent & divine 
nature. And our heartes being thus touched wyth matrimonial loue, and with 
the holy & celestial fier we shal by litle and lytle, be so kindled therwith, that 
it shal conceyve & bring forth great flames. And what greater or more exellent 
gift may be disired or graunted of god vnto mankind, then that we may be 
made true and faythful louers of that his divine beautifulnes.62 

By way of conclusion, it seems not unfair to observe that the medieval 
schoolmen gave marriage and family life at most a secondary role in the pursuit 
of holiness. To be sure, matrimony occupied a position in medieval Christianity 
greatly inferior to celibacy. There gradually developed during the Renaissance, 
however, a new moral and social consciousness that made people aware of the 
responsibility which the Christian had in regard to human problems in the present 
world. Concomitantly, the medieval Christian emphasis on the ideals of contem¬ 
plation and asceticism tended to lose ground. Activities and institutions previ¬ 
ously conceived of as worldly and temporal acquired new moral and spiritual 
value in the writings of the Renaissance humanists. In this way the civic and 
Christian humanists enable us to see more clearly the larger context for the revo¬ 
lutionary change in domestic life brought about by the Protestant reformers. 
The Renaissance praise of married life, moreover, shows how the humanists 
helped to sanctify things secular and thus to close the gap between spiritual and 
worldly values. Furthermore, the Renaissance humanists, civic and Christian 
alike, emphasized marriage and the family as the basic social and economic unit 
which provided the paradigm for all social relations. But while the Northern 
Christian humanists continued the emphasis of the Italian civic humanists on 
marriage as a social responsibility and a moral way of life, they had a greater 
concern for bringing about religious reform to achieve their aims. For both, 
however, God had established marriage and family life as the best means for pro¬ 
viding spiritual and moral discipline in this world. Hence the change taking place 
during the Renaissance from a medieval to a modern attitude towards the relig¬ 
ious, ethical and social value of married life was to be of the greatest significance 
for die future of Western Civilization. 
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Castellio and the Mosaic Law 


Daniel Augsburger 


THE SIGNIFICANCE of the execution of Servetus is not to be found in 
the fate of that man, however tragic it was, but in the crisis of conscience it 
stirred. His “bucher” aroused a heated controversy between Calvin, Beza, and 
Castellio, which began the toleration debate among Protestants, and raised ques¬ 
tions not only about Calvin’s attitude toward heretics, but also concerning his 
approach to the erection of the kingdom of Christ, as well as his use of the Bible, 
especially his appeal to the Mosaic law as the ground of the duty of Christian 
rulers to put heretics to death. 1 

At one time Calvin and Castellio had been close friends and even after 
their friendship cooled, they continued to share a deep interest in the Old Testa¬ 
ment. 2 Appointed to teach Latin at the College of Geneva in 1542, Castellio had 
sought to improve the moral quality and to lessen the difficulty of the texts 
employed at the school by replacing the passages from Terence and Cicero with 
lively Dialogues taken from various Bible stories which subsequently met with 
remarkable success in many lands. Later, after his departure from Geneva, he 
had made a selection for young readers from Josephus’ Antiquities which dealt 
with the Mosaic legislation and appeared in his Mosis PolitiaA 

The best statement of his early attitude toward the law is found in the 
notes accompanying his Latin translation of the Pentateuch, the Moses Latinus 
which he wrote in 1546.5 Deeply influenced by Cicero’s De Legibus in which 
the Roman jurist based his conception of law on the witness of reason and 
nature, Castellio made natural law, which he maintained preceded written law by 
a long time, the norm for all laws: 6 “Laws which do not agree with nature do 
not deserve the name of laws.” 2 Reason and nature were the supreme courts 
before which all laws must be judged. 

Because Moses’ law was an expression of God’s mind, it was the standard 
by which all other written laws must be judged. The better a law of the Gentiles 
is, the more closely it must agree with Moses’ law. 8 He concluded his discussion 
by saying, “This is what I wanted to achieve. As Moses’ law (I do not speak of 
the ceremonial laws) is the most fair, eternal and best suited to all peoples, 
republics must be ruled by it. Then they will reach equity.”9 The law can never 
be changed: “For that reason it could not nor should have been abrogated by 
Christ; but rather it was confirmed, hallowed and made plain by him.” 1 ** Some 
parts of the Mosaic law, such as circumcision and the prohibition against eating 
bloody meat, ended with Christ, because they were types of Christ and became 
superfluous when he appeared.” 11 

Castellio derived a hierarchy of values and sanctions from the order of the 
commandments in the Decalogue.^ He argued that God had chosen this order. 
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and nature supports its wisdom. As he understood it, sins against God were more 
grievous than sins against men. Likewise, disrespect for one’s parents was worse 
than killing, killing graver than adultery, adultery more serious than theft, etc. 
Castellio maintained that punishment for these offenses should reflect their 
relative place in the Ten Commandments. Human justice, therefore, he concluded 
committed a major error when it inflicts much harsher sentences upon theft than 
to adultery .1 3 

Theft is frequent enough and Castellio granted that he himself was robbed 
by his miller and his baker but he did not ask for the death of the guilty par¬ 
ties. 14 The frequency of robberies did not call for harsher penalties but for more 
frequent penalties. The Mosaic regulation which required quadruple restitution 
appears to him eminently fair and practical because it dissuaded thieves and 
reimbursed the victims. The thieves will either restore what they have stolen or 
find themselves in jails where they will be unable to rob. 

Already at that time Castellio seems ot have had a horror of capital punish¬ 
ment. He was appalled by the Emperor Frederick’s law which condemned to 
death anyone who had stolen five gold coins or more, because it set such a low 
value upon a human life. 1 5 The fate of those who have been executed and left 
without a decent burial to become the prey of birds also revolted his con¬ 
science. 16 

Servetus’ execution in 1553 stirred Castellio and led him into a heated 
debate with Calvin his former friend, who, four months after the burning at 
Champel, had written both in French and in Latin his Defensio Orthodoxae 
Fidei, a long defense of his attitude and Servetus’ sentence. 17 For his part, 
Castellio composed French and Latin versions of the De Haereticis under the 
pseudonym of Martinus Bellius. The work was a collection of quotations from 
both real and fictitious defenders of liberty of conscience. 18 In June !554 
Vandal presented to the Little Council a treatise. Contra Libellum Calvini , whose 
origin he claimed not to know, and which contained a systematic refutation of 
Calvin’s arguments in the Defensio Orthodoxae Fidel 19 

Both the De Haereticis and the Libellum contra Calvinum represent a new 
stage in Castellio’s view of the law. Calvin had rested his case essentially on the 
literal application of those portions of the Mosaic law which called for death 
penalty for idolaters, false prophets, Sabbath breakers, etc. In such cases, he 
asserted, all mercy must be forgotten and natural affection set aside. As Moses 
teaches us in Deut. i3, a father must be ready to slay his own son, a husband his 
wife; and if need be, whole cities must be slaughtered. 20 To Calvin the reason 
for this was clear: “Why does God require such extreme and unbending rigor 
except to show that God is not properly honored unless his service comes before 
every human office, and one erases from his memories family, bonds, blood and 
life and one sets aside all mercifulness when it comes to defending his glory.” 2 ! 

Two years later in his sermon of August 1555, Calvin severely chided wit¬ 
nesses who refused to testify against heretics, judges who stood fim in cases of 
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lese-majesty, but were apathetic when the “honor” of God was threatened. The 
reformer concluded: “The judge should cry when he condemns a creature made 
in the image of God but he must condemn!” 22 In his last apology for his treat¬ 
ment of Servetus, his Commentary on the Five Other Books of Moses (1563), 
Calvin reviewed carefully his principles and set forth clear guidelines and cau¬ 
tions for dealing with heretics but again stated that God’s Word does not leave 
any choice 23 

Castellio attacked Calvin’s reasoning from many angles. 25 First he observed 
that Calvin was inconsistent in his use of the Mosaic material: he hung on to the 
harsher penalties of the law but turned a deaf ear to those sections which advo¬ 
cated milder penalties. 25 Calvin wanted to burn the books of heretics but to 
permit Plautus, Ovid, Horace and the Koran which are corrupters of morals to be 
read 26 Calvin used the biblical pronouncements against false prophets but not 
those passages which demand the death penalty for adulterers and blasphemers. 27 
He arrested Servetus when he came through Geneva but allowed the Cardinal of 
Toumon to pass through unmolested. 2 ** He paid no attention to the biblical 
strictures against Sabbath breakers when the Sabbath was broken by all Chris¬ 
tians 29 There was no effort to apply the law of the talion. 3 ** In his use of the 
Old Testament, Castellio asserted that Calvin’s sincerity was very questionable. 
He did not worry about vices but hunted down those who did not share his theo¬ 
logical opinions. While he closed his eyes to well-known crimes he asked for 
death penalties not contained in the Mosaic law: 

If this fierce zeal were sincere, at least it should be applied to all breakers of 
the law and not only to the heretics. If Calvin were truly overwhelmed by this 
zeal, he would have begun with his own (he will understand me when he reads 
this!) Why does he begin with heretics, whom the Bible does not mention? 

Why not by adulterers, who are numerous enough at Geneva and whose pun¬ 
ishment is clearly commanded in the law? How does he obtain more easily the 
rigors of the magistrate against heretics for errors in things which are not 
clearly commanded in the law? How does he obtain more easily the rigors of 
the magistrate against heretics for errors in things which are not clear than 
against adulterers for certain misdeeds?31 

Castellio complained that Calvin misapplied the texts. The Scriptures 
clearly defined a false prophet as a person who led the people away from the 
true God; those whom Calvin has condemned may have had wrong opinions, but 
were certainly worshippers of the same God. 3 2 

Calvin’s hierarchy of values was totally warped. He implied that the use of 
the sword was the supreme form of punishment when in fact anyone can kill 
with a sword but only a few can kill with the Word. 33 Besides,how much more 
effective was killing by the Word, since a person who is killed by the sword 
usually has followers who will continue to spread his doctrines. 

Above all, Calvin had no understanding of the relationship between the 
Old Testament and the New. The whole law has been transformed by Jesus 
Christ: 
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It is not this or that disposition of the Mosaic law which has been abrogated 
by Christianity, it is the whole law which has been transformed: The priest¬ 
hood of Aaron has been replaced by the spiritual sacerdoce of Christ, the 
circumcision of the body by that of the heart, the sacrifices of animals by the 
sacrifice of Christ, the ceremonies, mere material images, by worship in spirit 
and in truth. How can one admit that of that law only the penalties would 
survive? If sins have a different nature now, should not the penalties also 
change?34 

Calvin was wrong in trying to use the Mosaic law as the basis for present 
legislation. When a modern magistrate followed the criminal legislation of Moses, 
which was still the most just of all, he did so not to obey Moses but, “because of 
respect for what is and always has been just .” 3 5 Besides, the Christian judge will 
lean toward mercy rather than severity: “Whom Christ has pardoned, let no man 
condemn!” 36 Under a carnal law, the flesh was punished but under a spiritual 
law only the heart can be touched. 37 

Finally, Calvin also erred in entrusting the magistrate with police duties in 
religious matters. According to Heb. 10:31, Christ reserves for himself the pun¬ 
ishing of unbelief: “In religious matters there is no other magistrate but Christ 
and those whom he has sent armed not with the sword but with the Word ” 38 
With indignation he attacked Calvin directly: 

In the name of God what does he mean by the massacre of a whole city? So, 
when he is strong enough, Calvin will invade France and the other nations 
which he reckons idolatrous, he will go, will wipe the cities out, kill all men by 
the sword, sparing neither women nor children, he will slaughter then the 
cattle, will collect, as he says, all the furniture on the public square and burn it 
with Servetus. Is that his true objective? Is it where he wants to take us back, 
this Jew who reads Moses with a veil over his face, who does not understand 
that the law of Moses has the law of Christ as its end? 39 

In the De haereticis non puniendis, his answer to Beza’s De haereticis 
puniendis, Castellio approached the problem of tolerance from a broader view¬ 
point. 40 He refined the distinction between opinion and heresy and emphasized 
the problem of the obscurity of Scriptures, and also considered carefully the 
nature of the kingdom of Christ, the church and the state. For Him, the church 
was a spiritual entity, that had nothing in common with Israel which was bound 
by flesh and blood. As a spiritual entity the church could only operate according 
to spiritual law and, therefore, had no place for the use of the magistrate’s sword. 
If it was spiritual, its marks must be the spiritual fruits of peace, joy and love, 
rather than arguments about obscure doctrinal matters that lead to hatred 
between men. Castellio discussed thoroughly the exegesis which provided the 
foundations for his opponent’s argument and questioned very seriously Beza's 
understanding of Numbers 15 and Exodus 32. 4 1 The plight of heretics, especially 
the simple and peace-loving Anabaptists, was movingly described and their right 
to existence affirmed. 

Toward the end of the book he dealt with the significance of the Old Tes¬ 
tament legislation and pointed out the inconsistencies in Beza’s argument: on 
one hand, Beza recognized that Christians cannot be governed by the law of 
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Moses and on the other hand he demanded that the magistrate should judge 
according to the perfect example found in the laws of Israel on the grounds that 
they are such an excellent expression of natural law, and the principle of equity, 
so dear to classical and humanist lawmakers. 42 Castellio denied that either 
natural law or the Mosaic code allowed the Christian magistrates to intervene in 
spiritual matters. He stated that it was foolish to ask the secular authorities to 
judge heretics on the basis of the law of nature, for if they could decide cases of 
heresy, they must also be able to adjudicate all religious questions, a point which 
the Genevan reformers had strenuously denied. 43 Indeed Beza should know that 
neither nature nor conscience shed any light on doctrines such as the Trinity, 
baptism, predestination, for which human beings were so commonly put to 
death. 

Castellio showed how subjective was the appeal to natural equity, which 
his opponents claimed was the eternal foundation for the authority of the deca¬ 
logue. What equity is there in taking the life of a man for a theft of money? 
What equity is there between even precious metal and a human life? For Castellio 
Christian ministers do not raise their voices against such iniquity because they 
care more for the magistrates’ approval than God’s. 44 

This basic inconsistency appeared also in the hermeneutical ap¬ 
proach. While the Genevan leaders admitted the presence of allegories in the cer¬ 
emonial laws, they rejected stubbornly that possibility in the judicial laws 45 
Castellio observed that the New Testament stated clearly that the laws of Moses 
were only shadows. Even Paul did not draw biblical precedents from the cere¬ 
monial sections of the Mosaic law. Truly, “the judicial law was a figure of 
celestial things also.” 46 

Castellio said that the argument that the command to slay false prophets 
was to be kept forever had no more weight than the fact that the Sabbath was 
also to be kept forever for the sake of servants and cattle, because the reformers 
have done away with the Sabbath and the penalty for its transgression. 4 ? 

He complained that Calvin and Beza misapplied the Scriptures when they 
asked the magistrates to follow the example of the Levites with whom they have 
nothing in common. As for appealing to God’s approval of Nebuchadnezzar’s 
edict to worship the God of Israel, one should remember that he could only 
expect outward obedience, not the worship in spirit and in truth which Christ 
demands 4 8 In practice his opponents admit what they deny in words, that the 
law of Moses cannot be kept literally: “One cannot in the time of Christ, against 
the command of God, follow what Moses did in his time by express command of 
God.” 49 

In his Conseil a la France Desolee t Castellio again urged freedom of con¬ 
science as the solution to the ills of that country 50 While he repeated many of 
the arguments used in his previous books, there were a few changes of emphasis 
which should be noted. Castellio emphasized the need to obey God’s command: 
“When we must deliberate as to our duty, one must always look up to God’s 
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command and act according to it.” 51 Because God’s law is a perfect law it 
would be the height of folly to try to add anything to it 52 This law provides the 
best argument against coercing men’s consciences, because a command to kill 
heretics can be nowhere found in the Old Testament. 53 Castellio also complained 
that Calvin used the Old Testament carelessly: the tests that identify the false 
prophets in the Old Testament, and the description of the blasphemers do not fit 
the people whom Calvin wants to have killed because of heresy. 54 Nowhere does 
the Old Testament command anyone to constrain consciences. Strangers could 
be admitted into the community of Israel but they were not forced to join it. 
Coercion was repugnant to Moses since all kinds of provisions were made so that 
no soldier would serve against his will and the sanctuary was built completely 
with freewill offerings. 55 

Throughout the Conseil a sharp distinction is drawn between the law of 
the Old Testament and the examples which can be drawn from its history. If the 
example of some of the Old Testament heroes were to be followed, it would lead 
to the encouragement of practically every sin and crime 56 

In the Conseil a la France Desolee , references to the law were often joined 
with references to reason. Speaking of the fact that the Bible says nothing con¬ 
cerning the persecution of heretics, he added: “Even if it were possible to find 
instances of persecutions in the Old Testament, one should not draw a command 
therefrom, since they would have done it against all reason and divine com¬ 
mand.” 57 The supreme recourse in all moral problems was the tribunal of con¬ 
science. The law of nature has been engraved in the hearts of all nations: “Do 
not do unto others what you do not want done unto yourself.” 58 Therefore, 
one cannot cause another person to sin against his conscience. Securing a person’s 
opinion by use of threat or torture degraded him personally, as the experience of 
the Jews in Spain shows so well 59 

Did Castellio’s criticisms of this opponent’s use of the Mosaic law have any 
influence upon them? We have seen that Beza had to admit that one could not 
rest Christian religious policies on Jewish laws. But when Beza attempted to seek 
his authority for the execution of heretics in natural law, he made himself still 
more vulnerable to the claims of reason. If there was no divine authority for 
executing people for crimes of religion, there was even less human support. 

Calvin in his Commentaries on the Books of Moses also attempts to escape 
some of Castellio’s scathing criticisms, even if he did not admit it as such. The 
long section devoted to the definition of the type of heresy that is punishable 
by death, the careful outline of the procedures to be used in arraigning heretics, 
and his presentation of the hermeneutical principles that must guide the study of 
the Mosaic commands indicates that Calvin had to recognize the validity of 
many of Castellio’s attacks. 60 

Castellio was too far ahead of his age to secure freedom of conscience but 
his protest against the misuse of the Mosaic code was heard and it invalidated 
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one of the most important authorities which had traditionally been used to 
justify the execution of heretics. He raised the great question of the relationship 
between reason and Scripture. By giving reason the decisive voice, he anticipated 
in the XVIth century one of the main themes of the Age of Enlightenment. 61 
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FOR THE PAST 26 YEARS the Archiv furReformationsgeschichte(ARG) 
has been simultaneously sponsored and published under the auspices of the 
Verein fur Reformationsgeschichte and the American Society for Reformation 
Research as “an international journal concerned with the history of the 
Reformation and its significance in world affairs.” Gerhard Ritter assumed the 
editorship of the journal in 1938, succeeding Walter Friedensburg, founder and 
first editor, but publication was suspended with volume 40 (1943) because of 
the havoc wrought by World War II. An effort at resuscitation was made in 1948 
with the publication of another volume. However, several more years passed 
before the ARG was again published on a regular basis. In 1949 the ARG was 
reorganized through the efforts of Ernest G. Schwiebert, Walther von Lowenich, 
Heinrich Bornkamm, and Ritter as a two language publication.! A four member 
Board of Editors was established comprised of Ritter of the Universitat Freiburg; 
Bornkamm, Universitat Heidelberg; Harold J. Grimm, Ohio State University; and 
Roland H. Bainton, Yale University. The journal began to appear regularly in 
1951 with the publication of volume 42 and has been published at least once a 
year thereafter. Erich Hassinger (Universitat Freiburg) and Karl H. Dannenfeldt 
(Arizona State University) joined the editorial board a few years later. These 
editors continued to control the editorial policy of the ARG until the death of 
Ritter and the retirement of Bainton from the Board in 1967. With the 
appearance of volume 59 (1968) the Board was enlarged to seven, and in 1970 
once more to eleven. In 1975 the Board was comprised of nine members from 
Germany, England, Denmark, Italy, and the United States. 

Because of its long and enduring, yet changing, history it is appropriate to 
examine specific characteristics of the content of the ARG, particularly from its 
rebirth in 1951. While editorial stewardship is an important factor in determining 
the prestige of any scholarly journal an even more important element is the 
quality of the contribution itself. Many periodicals accept and publish papers 
with Reformation history themes, but the ARG is the only one devoted entirely 
to such topics. Consequently it stands alone as an important, refereed source of 
information for Reformation related studies. Who publishes in the ARG and 
with what institutions are these scholars affiliated? The answers to these ques¬ 
tions not only provide an understanding of the nature of the journal’s past 
history and potential future, but also provide some evidence as to who the 
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leading scholars are and where “centers” of Reformation history research are 
located. 

The present investigation provides an analysis of the authors and their 
institutional affiliation in the ARG from 1951 to 1975. The purposes are (a) to 
identify the authors, institutions, and countries which have served as the major 
contributors to the ARG during this specified 25 year period, and (b) to discern 
the changes or trends that have occurred within this same time frame. No such 
study of the ARG has been done before. 2 

Method 

Each of the 258 major articles was categorized by name and sex of author, 
institutional affiliation, and country of residence. This data was compiled on the 
basis of the author identification information supplied on the Contents pages to 
every journal issue. In the single case of a multiple-authored article each person 
was credited as being an author; and all two-part articles (N=8) were treated as 
separate contributions. 

For purposes of fuller analysis the 25 year span was divided (1) into five 
blocks of five years each, and (2) into two major time periods using 1967 
(reflecting the death and retirement of two of the original four member Board of 
Editors) as the terminal point. The division by five year blocks displays changes 
and trends over time without emphasizing internal or external events which 
create change, whereas the second division facilitates interpretation of changes 
possibly caused by a major internal event in the history of the journal. 

The idea of “major article” deserves clarification. A major article was 
defined not so much by inclusion as by exclusion, for by one criteria at least— 
that of page length—these articles differed greatly. The following items, for 
example, were excluded: short introductory statements by the editors and reg¬ 
ular features such as Miszelle, Forschungsberichte, Besprechungen, and Zeit- 
schriftenschau. Also excluded were the vita presentations for Ritter, Grimm, and 
Bain ton. All the remaining items, however, were treated as major articles regard¬ 
less of content or length. 

The identification of the sex of the author posed some difficulty. First 
names were not always given, and some were not identifiable as either male or 
female. Consequently the identity of three authors remains unknown. 

Institutions were coded according to the affiliation given beside the 
author’s names on the Contents pages. In every case the larger body, i.e., the 
name of the university, for example, rather than the Forschungsstelle or 
Seminar, was coded. Institutions were likewise categorized by type; e.g., Univer¬ 
sity, College, Divinity School, Institute-Academy, and/or Other. This distinction 
was substantiated by reference to World of Learning, World Guide to Univer¬ 
sities, and World List of Universities. The “Other” category was similarly divided 
into: Military, Student, Clergy,and Unknown. Whenever an author held the title 
of emeritus professor credit was given to the institution with which that person 
last served. Contributors who were identified simply by place of residence were 
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judged to be lay people or of unknown institutional affiliation. It was not 
assumed that such people were affiliated with a college or university located in 
the same community as the place of residence. This group, therefore, was classed 
as “Unknown.” 

Results and Discussion 

Authorship 

A number of variables associated with authorship, including identification 
of authors, were studied. During the 25 year span of this investigation, 196 
authors contributed a total of 258 papers. With one exception, all articles were 
written by a single author. The one multiple-author item was written by a male- 
female team from different institutions. The 258 contributions actually amounted 
to 250 articles, but in this investigation the two-part essays were tabulated sep¬ 
arately. 

The distribution of authors and frequency of contribution to the ARG is 
presented in Table 1. The most striking feature of the Table centers around the 
high percentage of single, along with the dwindling number of multiple, contrib¬ 
utors. Two factors account for this. First, in 1972 a change in publication 
format occurred which allowed for an increase in the number of major articles 
appearing in each volume. An annual literature review supplement was inaugu¬ 
rated and published separately. While some reviews continue to appear in the 
journal per se, the space they occupy is minimal. More space in turn is allowed 
for primary research. The effect of this is observed by the higher than usual 
number of one-time contributions (55) appearing between 1971-75. Second, the 
percentage increase in single contributions is also the result of a decline in the 
number of multiple contributions. Over the past decade there have been only 
seven two-time contributors, and no one has had three or more papers published 
in the ARG. 

Table 1 

Frequency of Author Contributions 


Year 

1 

Number of Contributions 
% 2 % 

3+ 

% 

1951-55 

36 

85.7 

2 

4.8 

4 

9.5 

1956-60 

40 

85.1 

6 

12.8 

1 

2.1 

1961-65 

38 

95.0 

0 


2 

5.0 

1966-70 

39 

92.9 

3 

7.1 

0 


1971-75 

55 

93.2 

4 

6.8 

0 


Total* 

158 

80.6 

27 

13.8 

11 

5.6 

1951-67 

96 

78.1 

17 

13.8 

10 

8.1 

1968-75 

75 

91.5 

7 

8.5 


0 


* The ‘Total** scores do not represent either cumulated totals or 
averages of each column. Rather they reflect independent calculations made 
necessary by the overlapping of authors from one time period to another. 
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The trend revealed in the paragraph above is accentuated even more when 
the restructuring of the Board of Editors in 1967 is used as a vantage point. The 
figures for the years 1951-67 are at least comparable to the results obtained 
from other journal analysis studies (even though such study results are derived 
from a different subject orientation). The incidence of single author contri¬ 
butions in three studies of the Personnel and Guidance Journal fell between 80 
and 86.2 percent. 3 Better results (i.e., a reduced percentage of single contri¬ 
butions) were obtained in a study of The Jomal of Genetic Psychology. There 
only 73.8 percent of the authors made a single contribution. 4 The percentage 
distribution for the years 1968-75, however, show a marked shift away from the 
results of these other studies. The 1968-75 data differ even in degree from still 
another journal publication study. Analysis of the Vocational Guidance 
Quarterly 5 (VGQ) revealed a one-time contributor result of 89.5 percent-only 
a two-percentage point difference to that of the ARG. Still the VGQ manifested 
a greater distribution, than did the ARG, of multiple contributions from authors. 
For example, whereas the number of two-time contributors to the ARG was 8.5 
percent and only 7.1 percent in the VGQ, the percentages for three or more 
contributions was zero and 3.4 percent respectively. Overall, Table 1 indicates 
that, for the entire 25 year period, roughly 80 percent of the authors made only 
one contribution to the ARG, while approximately 20 percent made multiple 
contributions. 

Only 38 authors (19,4%) were repeat or multiple contributors to the ARG 
during this 25 year period; but as was mentioned earlier this category of authors 
has been declining. This is dramatized by the zero tallies in the “3+” column of 
Table 1 for the periods of 1966-70, 1971-75 (and 1968-75), and in the reduced 
percentages for those same periods in the “2” Number of Contributions column. 
This, for sure, is a most striking shift in emphasis. 

The mean output of all ARG authors was 1.3 articles (with a standard 
deviation equal to .89) whereas the mean for multiple contributors was only 2.7 
(S.D.=1.38). Eleven authors (5.6%) contributed three or more papers and only 
four (2.0%) contributed as many as five or more papers. Only two contributors, 
i.e., Bainton, and Walter Delius (Kirchliche Hochschule in Berlin) had papers 
published over the entire time span (see Table 2), but even these two did not 
have papers published in every five year period. 

Multiple contributions (or single contributions for that matter) from the 
editors have not had a great impact on publication output either. Of all editorial 
board members over the 25 year period (N=13) Bainton and Bornkamm were 
the most frequent contributors of articles; they contributed more (11) than all 
other board members combined. And some board members have not yet made 
any contribution of their own work to the ARG either prior to or since their 
appointments; this is particularly true of the group added to the Board since 
1967. It is hard to say how this will influence future trends in the publication of 
the journal. But the failure of the new board members to publish their Refer- 
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mation research in the ARC, reveals something about the value of journals per 
se as vehicles for scholarly communication which is not healthy. 


Table 2 

Ranked Listing of Leading Contributors 


Time 



1951- 

1956- 

1961- 

1966- 

1971- 


1951- 

1968- 

Author 

1955 

1960 

1965 

1970 

1975 

Total 

1967 

1975 

Stupperich, R. (WGer) 

0 

3 

3 

1 

1 

8 

6 

2 

Bornkamm, H. (WGer) 

0 

1 

4 

0 

1 


5 

1 

H8ss, I. (EGer/WGer) 

3 

1 

1 

1 

0 

SI 

5 

1 

Bainton, RJi. (USA) 

3 

0 

0 

1 

1 


4 

1 

Bauer, C. (WGer) 

3 

1 

0 

0 

0 


4 


Baring, G. (WGer) 

0 

2 

1 

0 

0 


3 


Breen, Q. (USA) 

2 

0 

1 

0 

0 


3 


Delius, W. (WGer) 

1 

0 

1 

0 

1 


2 

1 

Maurer, W. (WGer) 

0 

2 

1 

0 

0 


3 


Scheible ,H. (WGer) 

0 

0 

1 

1 

1 


2 

1 

Weiss, R. (EGer) 

0 

2 

1 

0 

0 

HI 

3 

0 

Number of Articles 

12 

12 

14 

4 

5 

47 


7 

Total No. Articles 

51 

55 

45 

45 

62 

258 

169 

89 

% of Total Output 

23.5 

21.8 

31.1 

8.9 

8.1 

18.2 

23.7 

7.9 

Number of Authors 

5 

7 

9 

4 

5 

11 

11 

6 

Total No. Authors 

42 

47 

40 

42 

59 

196 

123 

82 

% of Total Authors 

11.9 

14.9 

22.5 

9.5 

8.5 

5.6 

8.9 

7.3 


Table 2 presents the leading contributors of articles (3 or more) and the 
distribution of their output by the specified time periods. Robert Stupperich. 
Professor fur Kirchengeschichte, Universitat Miinster, was the most frequent con¬ 
tributor of articles to the ARG. Six of his eight articles focused on Melanchthon, 
and all of those dealt with texts of the reformer’s writings (e.g., 
“Melanchthoni ana inedita” [1957]; “Melanchthons Anted an der Reformation 
in Pommern” [1960]; “Melanchthoniana inedita III. Ungedruckte 
kirchenrechtlichen Gutachten” [1961]; “Uber die Zusammenarbeit Georgs III. 
von Anhalt mit Melanchthon. Ungedruckte Briefe und Gutachten aus den Jahren 
1552/53” [1962; “Zwolf bisher imveroffentlichte Briefe Melanchthons an 
verschiedene Empfanger...” [1964]; “Aus Melanchthons Briefverkehr mit dem 
anhaltinis chen Fiirstenhause. Eine Nachlese von 24 Briefen des Praeceptors an 
die Fiirsten Georg, Johann, Joachim imd Karl” [1968]). The other two were quite 
diverse: “Reformatoren und das Tridentinum” [1956] and “Zur Biographie des 
Erasmus von Rotterdam” [1974]. Three early contributions of Bomkamm’ssix 6 
centered on Luther (his teaching on the two kingdoms \Reichen] [1958], and the 
justice of God in the young Luther [1961-62]) and the work of Irmgard Hoss lately 
of the Universitat Erlangen, was also character oriented but it encompassed more 
than a single individual. She explored facets of the lives and works of Spalatin 
[1951,1953,1955,and 1958], Beza [1963], and Spangenberg [1970]. Bainton, 
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the leading American contributor used the ARG as an outlet, however, for 
results of his investigations into Erasmus (studies regarding the “Querela Pads” 
[1951] and the “Paraphrases” [1966]) and Servetus [1953-54]. 

The period from 1961-1965 was the best time block for this group of 
leading contributors; nine of the 11—more than during any other time period- 
contributed at least a single article. This same group of authors accounted for 
22.5 percent of all contributing authors and 31.1 percent of the published 
output during those five years. And with the exception of the particular time 
period—which reflects a marked percentage rise over all other periods—the 
number of contributors, and multiple contributions from the same, has 
been declining. This could be the result of one or more os several factors: 
(1) the number of Reformation history scholars has grown over the years 7 and 
the competition is now intense; (2) there is presently a greater number of journal 
outlets for research papers on Reformation topics; and/or, (3) there may have 
been a marked change in the journal’s editorial policies. It is likewise recognized 
that a majority of this group of multiple contributors to the ARG are now either 
deceased or considerably advanced in age. Thus while this fact may be considered 
a partial answer to the decline in overall productivity it does not explain the 
absence of a new group of younger productive scholars who find it advantageous 
to employ the ARG as an outlet for their work. 

Another observation to be made from Table 2 is the preponderance of 
Germans among the leading contributors to the journal. Nine of the 11 authors 
are from either of the two Germany’s; only two are Americans. No other country 
is represented in this select group of authors. 


Table 3 

Cumulative Productivity of Authors 


Number of 
Authors 

Papers per 
Author 

Cumulative 

Output 

Percent 

1 

8 

8 

.0310 

2 

6 

20 

.0775 

1 

5 

25 

.0969 

1 

4 

29 

.1124 

6 

3 

47 

.1822 

27 

2 

101 

.3915 

157* 

1 

258 

1.0000 


* This figure does not include the junior author of the one dual- 
authored article. 


Another analysis of author productivity is furnished in Table 3. It measures 
the percentage output per n number of authors. The most productive author 
(Robert Stupperich) contributed only 3.1 percent of the total number of major 
articles published, and the first four contributed a mere ten percent. All multiple 
contributors together accounted for just barely forty percent of the total output. 
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From such analyses it is obvious that the ARG,j while producing a hierarchy of 
productive authors, has not been dominated by, nor has it been the predominant 
forum of a very few select authors. The base, indeed, has been very broad. 

Table 4 

Sex of Authors 


Gender 

Articles 

Percent 

Authors 

Percent 

Leading 

Contributors 

Male 

233 

90.3 

177 

90.3 

9 

Female 

22 

8.5 

16 

8.2 

2 

Unknown 

3 

12 

3 

1.5 



The sex of the contributing authors was also determined and Table 4 
presents the results of this investigation. As expected, male authors dominated 
overwhelmingly in numbers as well as in percentage of output. But two results of 
this phase of the investigation were unexpected. It was hypothesized at the 
beginning of this study that the number of women and their contributions would 
have increased over time—and that indeed has been verified—but the assumption 
behind the hypothesis was that the increase would rise from zero in the early 
years of the survey to its present level in the 1970’s. It was surprising, therefore, 
to note that two women contributed a sum of four papers in the very first five 
year block, accounting for 7.8 percent of all contributed articles. The number of 
female authors and contributions from the same remained rather stable during 
the first twenty years of the survey at about seven percent, and has shown an 
increase only in this last five year period. Contributions from eight women—all 
Americans—were published during this period. This represents 13,6 percent of 
all authors (8 of 59) and 12.9 percent of total number of published articles (8 of 
62). The women and their work are: Marianka Sasha Fousak, “Spiritual Direction 
and Dicsipline: A Key to the Flowering and Decay of the 16th Century Unitas 
Fratrum” [1971]; Susan K. Boles, ‘The Economic Position of Lutheran Pastors 
in Ernestine Thuringia 1521-1555” [1972]; Miriam U. Chrisman, “Women and 
the Reformation in Strasbourg 1490-1530” [1972]; Nancy Lyman Roelker, 
“The Role of Noblewomen in the French Reformation” [1972] ;Cissie Rafferty 
Bonini, “Lutheran Influences in the Early English Reformation: Richard Morison 
Re-examined” [1973]; Caroline R. S. Lenz, “A Recently Discovered Manuscript 
Account of Luther’s Last Prayer” [1975]; and Felicity M. Heal, “Henry VIII and 
the Wealth of the English Episcopate” [1975]. 

The second unexpected result pertained to the geographic represen¬ 
tation/institutional affiliation of these women authors and their appearance in 
the ranks of the top contributors. It is an anamolous mixture. Ten of the 16 
women resided in the U. S. A. Nine were, at the time of the publication of their 
papers, employed by nine different institutions; the tenth had no known affil¬ 
iation. And all ten had contributed a single paper only. On the other hand two 
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of three German women are among the 11 top contributors to the ARG. Of 
these three, two resided in East Germany, and the third—now of WestGermany- 
was formerly at Jena. The two East Germans also have no known academic 
affiliations. 

Institutions 

Nine institutions-seven German and two American-stand out as the leading 
producers of articles on Reformation history. These institutions and their 
respective publication records are presented in Table 5. The productivity of the 
various institutions has changed over time. Scholars from Freiburg were the most 
frequent contributors to the ARG during the Fifties, while Heidelberg and 
Munster scholars were contributing articles most often during the late Fifties and 
early Sixties. These two institutions likewise have been the most consistent 
producers of Reformation research as published in the ARG, and currently lead 
all others. Thus far for the Seventies, more papers have come from Tubingen 
than anywhere else. But again as in the case of authors more institutions are 
represented by only a single contribution (80 out of 110 or 72.7%) than other¬ 
wise. Thirty institutions (27.3%) were represented twice or more, and only nine 
(8.1%) can be considered as leading institutional producers. On the other hand, 
these nine Centers consistently acount for roughly 25 percent of all Reformation 
history published in the ARG. 


Table 5 

Ranked Listing of Leading Institutional Centers 


Time 

1951- 1956- 1961- 1966- 1971- 1951- 1968- 


Institutions 

1955 

1960 

1965 

1970 

1975 

Total 

1967 

1975 

W. Germany 
Heidelberg 

0 

1 

5 

3 

2 

11 

9 

2 

Munster 

0 

3 

3 

2 

2 

10 

7 

3 

Freiburg 

5 

2 

0 

0 

2 

9 

7 

2 

Erlangen 

1 

2 

2 

1 

1 

7 

5 

2 

Tubingen 

1 

2 

0 

1 

3 

7 

3 

4 

Marburg 

2 

2 

0 

0 

1 

5 

4 

1 

Berlin* 

3 

0 

1 

0 

1 

5 

4 

1 

U.S.A. 









Yale 

3 

1 

0 

2 

1 

7 

6 

1 

Ohio State 

1 

1 

t 

1 

2 

6 

3 

3 

Number of Articles 

16 



10 

15 

67 

48 

19 

Total No. Articles 

51 



45 

62 

258 

169 

89 

% of Total Output 

31.4 



22.2 

24.2 

26.0 

28.4 

21.3 


* The institution represented here is the Kirchliche Hochschule; not the university. 
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None of the Centers has been represented by less than two contributors 
over the past 25 years; the high, on the other hand, is only six. Such figures 
merely represent a cumulative result; they represent a mix of successively, as 
well as concurrently, active authors. Neither do they signify that all contributing 
authors are members of a single unit or department within the parent institution. 
Most contributors, obviously, are general or church historians, although other 
disciplines (philologists, for example) are represented as well. The institutions 
and authors are tabulated in the Appendix. 


Table 6 

Type of Institutional Affiliations 



Articles 

Authors 

Code 

Number 

Percent 

Number 

Percent 

University 

165 

63.9 

121 

61.7 

College 

24 

9.3 

18 

9.2 

Divinity School 

6 

2.3 

6 

3.1 

Institute-Academy 

3 

1.2 

3 

1.5 

Other 

60 

23.3 

48 

24.5 

-Military 

3 

1.2 

2 

1.0 

—Student 

9 

3.5 

8 

4.1 

-Clergy 

11 

4.3 

8 

4.1 

—Unknown 

37 

14.3 

30 

15.3 


The type of Institutional (or other) affiliation of each author was also 
recorded. This data is presented in Table 6. Authors affiliated with academic 
institutions (excluding students) accounted for 76.7 percent of the number of 
articles published (N=258) and 75.5 percent of all ARC authors (N=196). While 
it was to be expected that the great majority of articles would arise from a 
university environment it was initially assumed that more than a meager 
handful would have been offered by divinity school and seminary professors. As 
it is, four of the six contributions from such institutional personnel have been 
published since 1970, and all six have appeared since 1964. Thus only recently 
have seminary professors begun to publish products of their research in the pages 
of the ARG. Members of the parish clergy are better represented. Eleven contri¬ 
butions came from eight West German clergymen, one of which even appears on 
the list of most productive authors presented in Table 2; i.e., Rev. Georg Baring, 
formerly from Dissen and lately from Osnabriick. No American parish minister, 
in contrast, has as yet made a contribution to the ARG. A 14 percent represen¬ 
tation from those classed as Unknown seems higher than normal expectation 
would suggest, but no reason can be offered for the occurrence of such a result. 
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Countries 

Table 7 presents the distributive breakdown of the countries of residence 
for the contributing authors. The sum of the rows does not always equal the 
figure given in the ‘Total” column. Many authors contributed articles in several 
time periods. Neither does the sum of the “Total” column equal the actual 
count of contributing authors (i.e., 196). Several authors contributed articles 
from more than one country. 


Table 7 

Countries of Residence 


Time 



1951- 

1956- 

1961- 

1966- 

1971- 


1951- 

1968- 

Country 

1955 

1960 

1965 

1970 

1975 

Total* 

1967 

1975 

United States 

17 

18 

19 

18 

25 

86 

53 

34 

Puerto Rico 




1 


1 


1 







87 



Great Britain 

1 

1 


2 

4 

7 

2 

5 

Scotland 





1 

1 


1 

Canada 



3 

1 

5 

9 

3 

6 










West Germany 

17 

20 

15 

14 

20 


48 

22 

France 

1 

3 

1 




5 


Switzerland 


1 

1 

2 

1 


3 

2 

Italy 


1 


2 

1 


2 

2 

Netherlands 

2 

1 





3 


Austria 

1 





1 

1 


Denmark 





1 

1 


1 

Sweden 

1 





1 

1 








El 



East Germany 

2 

2 

1 

1 


US 

3 

1 

Czechoslovakia 




1 


1 


1 

Poland 





1 

1 


1 

Rumania 




1 


1 


1 







7 



Unknown 





1 

1 


1 

Authors 

m a 


40 

43 

60 

199 

124 

79 

Countries 

■a 


6 

10 

9 

17 

11 

13 


* The sum of the rows may not always equal the figure in the “Total” column; many 
authors contributed articles in more than one time period. Also, the sum of the “Total” 
column exceeds the actual number of authors; several authors contributed articles from 
more than one country. 


Yet, in summary, it can be observed that contributors of articles to the ARGhave 
represented 17 different countries from Eastern and Western Europe to North 
America. The two predominant source countries, obviously, are the United 
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States and West Germany, with the former supplying the larger number of 
contributors. The number and percentage of contributions from these two 
countries based on article count, however, were almost equal: U. S. A. — 102 
(39.5%); W. Germany - 101 (39.1%). The balance in contributions is partially 
explained by recognizing several factors: The United States has the larger popu¬ 
lation of potential, as well as actual, contributors, whereas Germany has the 
larger percentage of repeat contributors (19 of 66 [28.9%] vs. 13 of 86 [15.1%] 
for U. S. A.). 

Of not^among the smaller countries are the number of contributors from 
Canada and Great Britain, particularly within recent years. Since 1971 nine 
contributions (five and four respectively) have come from those two countries, 
up considerably over any previous time period. 

Summary and Conclusion 

The foregoing analysis examined the individual, institutional, and country 
sources of the articles that have appeared in the ARG during the 25 year span 
between 1951-1975. While quality, per se, is a tenuous and difficult trait to 
measure, a quantitative evaluation such as has been executed herein provides a 
number of substantive conclusions regarding the past history and possible future 
of this research journal. 

A review of the three primary elements named above reveals the following: 

(1) Robert Stupperich (Munster) was the highest ranking contributor of articles; 

(2) Universitat Heidelberg was the leading Center of Reformation history 
research; and (3) West Germany and the United States were the co-leading 
countries of residence of all contributors to the ARG. While the third item was 
a rather obvious result, a detailed analysis of all elements uncovered still more 
interesting conclusions. The data, for example, showed that divinity school 
professors did not publish or report the findings of their research in the ARG 
even as frequently as did parish clergymen—particularly West German ministers. 
It may be possible to offer hypotheses for the fact that West German parish 
ministers were more productive than their American counterparts, but a ration¬ 
ale is lacking to account for the meager output from divinity school professors. 
Also, at the initiation of this investigation it was hypothesized that European 
contributions would emanate from a few Centers of Reformation study whereas 
American contributions would derive from many Centers. On the one hand, the 
data confirms such an hypothesis, but in another respect a few contributions 
from many institutional sources hardly justifies designating such institutions as 
Centers of Reformation scholarship. Still, somewhat surprisingly, only two 
American universities made any substantial contribution to Reformation research 
via the pages of the ARG—Yale and Ohio State, and that namely on the number 
of contributions from Bain ton and Grimm respectively, whereas seven West 
German institutions were identified. The American situation is just vastly 
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diffused. Thirdly, while the bulk of all contributions were made by American 
and West German authors, the ARG does represent an international forum of 
Reformation history scholarship. Contributions have come from authors rep¬ 
resenting 17 European and North American countries, although only very few 
articles have come from scholars in the smaller countries. The ARG is likewise 
open to contributions from anyone, laymen as well as academicians, and women 
as well as men. A fair number of non-academically aligned persons have contrib¬ 
uted work to the ARG throughout its publication history. 

As noted above Robert Stupperich stood out as the most frequent producer 
of major articles. The results of the analysis suggest, however, that no one indi¬ 
vidual or institution actually dominates the contributions but rather that a broad 
number of individuals and institutions are active contributors. This can be both 
beneficial as well as detrimental. The data further revealed that the group of 
multiple contributors to the ARG has declined; that one-time contributors has 
risen appreciably as older scholars passed the prime of their productivity, 
younger authors have not supported the ARG as had their predecessors. The 
degree to which this is an item of fact versus a possible reflection of editorial 
policy is, however, not known. 

In conclusion, the ARG has been over its many years a major publication 
in the field of Reformation history. It has changed, as all things must, and no 
doubt will change even more in the future. Specifically, a noted shift in the type 
of contributor has been observed for the past decade at least but it is also possibly 
still too early to judge whether the changes are as meaningful as they may appear 
to be. The Board of Editors underwent still another change (i.e., enlargement) in 
1976 thus more time will be needed to assess this effect—whether this is a con¬ 
tinuing interim period in the life of the ARG, or whether it denotes a significant 
change from the past. 
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Notes 


1 Ernest Schwiebert, personal communication, June 1977. See also “Unser 
Programm,” ARG, 42 (1951), 7-10. 

2 The author has, however, written a companion article entitled: “Analysis of the 
Subject Content of the Major Articles in the Archiv furjReformationsgeschichte ” 

3 Ruth Barry and Beverly Wolf, “Five Years of the Personnel and Guidance Journal,” 
Personnel and Guidance Journal, 36 (1958), 549-55 [82.7%]; Shelley C. Stone and Bruce 
Shertzer, “Ten Years of the Personnel and Guidance Journal Personnel and Guidance 
Journal, 42 (1964), 958-69 [86.2%]; and Frederick G. Brown, “Seven Years of the Journal: 
A Review ” Personnel and Guidance Journal, 48 (1969), 263-72 [80.0%]. 

4 John E. Horrocks and John D. Hogan, “A Survey and Interpretation of Article 
Characteristics: The Journal of Genetic Psychology 1945-1969,” Genetic Psychology Mono¬ 
graphs, 87 (1973), 3-31* 

5 W. Wesley Tennyson and Douglas G. Sprague, “The First Six Years: The Vocational 
Guidance Quarterly,” Vocational Guidance Quarterly, 1 (1959), 14649. 

6 Bomkamm contributed seven major essays to the Archiv in the five volumes pre- 
ceeding the beginning date of this investigation. But they, of course, are not included in 
this analysis. And only two others of the 11 leading contributors-Maurer and Stupperich- 
had articles published in the period before 1951. 

7 Individual membership, for example, in the American Society for Reformation 
Research grew from 88 in 1951 to 213 in 1975. Lowell H. Zuck, Treasurer, ASRR, personal 
communication, 14 September 1977. 
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Appendix 

Leading Institutional and Individual 
Contributors of Articles 
Berlin: Kirchliche Hochschule (5) 

Delius, Walter, Prof, fiir Kirchen- und Dogmengeschichte (1951,1961,1972)* 

Schmidt, Martin, Prof, der Kirchengeschicte (1951), 1952) 

Erlangen (7) 

Hoss, Irmgard, Prof, fur mittlere und neuere Geshichte (1963,1970) 

Lowenich, Walther von, Prof, fiir Kirchengeschichte (1953) 

Maurer, Wilhelm, Prof, fiir Kirchengeschichte (1958,1960,1962) 

Seebass, Gottfried, Priv. doz. fiir Kirchengeschichte (1971) 

Freiburg (9) 

Bauer, Clemens, Prof, fur Geschichte (1951,1954 [2], 1958) 

Deppermann, Klaus, Akad. Oberrat. (1972) 

Hassinger, Eric, Prof, fiir Geschichte (1958) 

Holeczek, Heinz, Wiss. Assistent, Historisches Seminar (1973) 

Ritter, Gerhard, Prof, fiir Geschichte (1953) 

Wolf, Erik, Prof, fiir Rechts- und Staatsphilosophie (1951) 

Heidelberg (11) 

Benrath, Gustav Adolf, Priv. doz. fiir Kirchengeschichte (1966) 

Bomkamm, Heinrich, Prof, fiir Kirchengeschichte (1958,1961 [2], 1962,1965,1973) 
Maschke, Erich, Prof, fiir Wirt sc hafts- und Sozialgeschichte (1966) 

Scheible, Heinz, Melanchthon-Forschungsstelle (1965,1966,1974) 

Marburg (5) 

Goldammmer, Kurt, Prof, fiir Religionsgeschichte (1955,1956) 

Kohls, Ernst-Wilhelm, Prof, fiir Kirchengeschichte (1972) 

Muller, Gerhard, Priv. doz. fiir Kirchengeschichte (1960) 

Rauch, Georg von, Dozent fiir Geschichte (1952) 

Munster (10) 

Blanke, Gustav H., Prof, fiir englische Philologie (1967) 

Kroon, Marijn de, Bucer-Institut (1975) 

Stupperich, Robert, Prof, fiir Kirchengeschichte (1956, 1957,1960,1961,1962,1964, 
1968,1974) 

Ohio State (6) 

Grimm, Harold J., Prof, of History (1958,1970) 

Hansen, Klaus, Instructor, History of Religion and Intellectual History (1964) 
Kittelson, James M., Assoc. Prof, of History (1972,1973) 

Mahr, August C., Prof, of German (1952) 

Tubingen (7) 

Brecht, Martin, Priv. doz. fur Kirchengeschichte (1969,1973) 

Jurgens, Heiko, Institut fiir Spatmittelalter und Reformation (1975) 

Oberman, Heiko A., Prof, fiir Kirchengeschicte (1973) 

Riickert, Hanns, Prof, fiir Kirchengeschichte (1959) 

Schrey, Heinz-Horst, Dozent fiir systematische Theologie (1951) 

Zeeden, Ernst Walter, Prof; fiir Geschichte (1958) 

Yale (7) 

Bainton, Roland H., Prof, of Church History (1951,1953,1954,1966,1972) 

Garside, Charles, Instuctor in History (1957) 

Hoiborn, Hajo, Prof, of Modern History (1966) 

♦The dates within parentheses refer to the appearance in the ARG of that scholar’s articles. 



Analysis of Subject Content of Major Articles 
in the Archiv fur Reformationsgeschichte 

Glenn R. Wittig 


ONE WAY TO MEASURE the state-of-the-art of a discipline is by assess¬ 
ing the subject content of its published literature. This in turn may be accom¬ 
plished by analyses of monographic and/or journal output, close scrutiny of one 
or more “key” journals, analyses of bibliographic references from one document 
to another (i.e., citation analysis), or by assessing the volume of entries in a 
comprehensive abstracting and indexing service. 1 

One of the most useful forms of communication of information available 
to scholars is the professional or scholarly journal. While scientists rely almost 
exclusively on this medium, and to a far greater extent than do scholars in the 
humanities, its importance for the latter is still vital. Since so much time and 
effort, thought and scholarship are put into the publication of a journal, and 
since the essays reflect the interests and thinking of scholars in the discipline, the 
study of a discipline related journal should be of interest to the readership it 
serves. It should likewise serve as an expression of professional identity and 
development. The Archiv fur Reformationsgeschichte (ARG), as the primary 
journal solely “concerned with the history of the Reformation and its significance 
in world affairs” is the most appropriate journal publication to survey for an 
assessment of the state-of-the-art of Reformation history research. 

The present article provides the results of a content analysis of the 258 
major articles published in the ARG from 1951 to 1975. The purpose of this 
analysis is twofold: (1) to present the topical interests and trends in research 
among Reformation history scholars as reflected in the ARG during the past 25 
years, and (2) to provide relevant data for the assessment of the state-of-the-art 
of Reformation history scholarship. 

As an investigative technique content analysis has had a long and productive 
history. 2 While a variety of studies similar to the one conducted here have been 
done in other disciplines, notably psychology, 3 there is a lack of the same in 
history. The content of the ARG has never before been analyzed. 4 

Method 

Between 1951 and 1975 258 major articles were published in the Archiv. 
Within the present study each major article was classified by Subject, and, where 
appropriate, also by Character and Geography. Since so many articles were 
comparative in nature or covered dual themes, a multiple classification approach 
was incorporated for coding purposes. Up to three subject designations were 
allowed per article. The same criteria was used for coding Characters. In only 
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one instance were more than three individuals the subject of treatment in any 
one paper; Holsten in his 1953 essay “Reformation und Mission” concentrated 
specifically on four individuals; Luther, Bucer, Zwingli, and Bibliander. 

Papers not classed as major articles and therefore not included in the 
analyses were: various short introductory remarks to a particular issue made by 
the editors, vita presentations for Messers. Ritter, Grimm, and Bainton, and all 
work appearing under the following headings: Miszelle, Forschungsberichte, 
Besprechungen, and Zeitschriftenschau . 

The categorization of article subject content, at first, posed a problem. 
The author’s objective was to find a schema that was both broad enough to 
reflect the breadth and variety of articles, yet narrow enough to avoid being 
cumbersome in its detail. But no satisfactory classification schema was found. 
Neither the content structure (i.e., Gliederung des Berichts) of the ARG annual 
literature review supplement, nor the two primary American library book class¬ 
ification schemes for Religion—Dewey Decimal Classification and Library of 
Congress Classification-were wholly acceptable by themselves. The thirteen 
categories eventually used were derived from a synthesis of elements from the 
sources just named above. While the thirteen categories appear to provide the 
desired precision of classification and breadth of coverage further refinement 
could well provide still better analysis. Also, no reliability data are available on 
the author’s classifications. 

The subject content categories are: 


1. Bibliography: Texts (e.g., Correspondence, Pamphlets, Treatises) or 
general discussion of same; and Lists or Bibliographies. 

2. Religionfs): Religion in general. Natural theology, Mythology, and 
World Religions (e.g., Judaism, Islam). 

3. Bible: Text, versions, translations; and Old Testament, New Testa¬ 
ment, and Apocrypha. 

4. Doctrinal Theology: Dogmatic, philosophical, and systematic theology; 
Creeds, confessions, and covenants; and Apologetics. Some teaching 
or theologies of a particular subject may be placed with that subject 
rather than here—e.g., “Melanchthons Naturrechtslehre” was classed 
under Political Theory [Number 9]. 

5. Practical Theology: Worship (e.g., Liturgy, Calendar, Sacraments); 
Christian Life; Religious Education; Missions; and Pastoral Care (e.g., 
Ministry, and Counseling). 

6. Denominations and Sects: Ecumenics (divisions as well as reunifica¬ 
tion); Catholicism; Eastern Orthodoxy; Protestantism (e.g., Anabap¬ 
tists, Huguenots, Pietists, etc.). 
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7. History: Antiquities (anything Pre-Reformation); Events (e.g., Diet of 
Worms [1521]); and Movements (e.g., Puritanism). Specifically named 
individuals were tabulated separately; see discussion of Characters 
below. Countries, likewise were segregated and classed as Geography. 

8. Economic and Social Order: Economic theory (e.g., Wealth, Capital, 
Labor); Social groups (e.g., Family, Women); Social theories/move¬ 
ments (e.g., Communism, Socialism, Utopias). 

9. Political Theory: Law (e.g., Natural Law, Political and individual rights); 
and Government (e.g., Theory of the State, Spiritual and Secular Gov¬ 
ernment). 

10. Education and Learning: Humanism; Philosophy, Psychology; and 
Intellectual History. 

11. Arts and Literature: Language and Literature (e.g., Philology, Rhet¬ 
oric, and Criticism—most discussions of specific, or named, writings 
appear here; Criticism or analysis of Biblical texts are classed under 
Bible); Art and Music. 

12. Science and Technology: Includes Medicine. 

13. General Topics and Individual Problems: A miscellaneous category 
including general (often biographical) and comparative studies of 
individuals, and such diverse topics as witchcraft, revolution, and the 
Military. 

Named individuals (i.e., “characters”) treated as objects of study in each 
of the major articles were also tabulated. The resulting data (a) provided an indi¬ 
cation of breadth and strength of coverage of figures related to some aspect of 
Reformation history, and (b) served as a test of the hypothesis that Luther and 
Calvin dominate as the leading figures of attention. 

Geography was the third broad area in this investigation. If some geo¬ 
graphic area or region was mentioned in a title or was predominant in the text it 
too was tabulated. But not all articles, of course, could be classified geographic¬ 
ally ; only 73 of 258 (28%) were so classified. The classification, slightly expanded, 
follows that used in the ARG annual literature review supplement. 

The geography categories are: 

1. International Relations: Affairs involving two or more countries or 
regions. (When this category is designated the specific countries or 
regions are also recorded.) 

2. The German Empire: Includes the Habsburg Dominion, Central 
Germany, Northern Germany, Prussia, Livonia, Northwest Germany, 
Lower and Middle Rhein, Hesse, South West Germany, Franconia, 
and Bavaria. 
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3. Switzerland\ 

4. Low Countries: Belgium, Netherlands. 

5. France. 

6. England , ScotlandIreland. 

7. Spaw, Portugal 

8. 

9. South Eastern Europe: Maldavia, Wallachia, Transylvania, and the 
Ottoman Empire. 

10. Eastern Europe, Russia: Bohemia and Moravia. 

11. Scandinavia . 

12. Near East 

13. North America 

14. South America. 

The more encompassing term “Europe” was used in one instance and for coding 
purposes it was designated as category 15. 

To allow for some detailed analysis the 25 year span was divided 
accordingly: (1) Five groups covering five years each, and (2) two uneven time 
frames; the first encompassing the 17 years up to 1968, the latter, the years 
since 1967. In 1967 Ritter died and Bainton retired. Since they were original 
members of the Board of Editors the departure of both in the same year created 
a significant change in the editorial structure of the journal. The five-year cate¬ 
gories thus conveniently reflect changes and trends over time without empha¬ 
sizing internal or external events which create change. The two un-even intervals, 
on the other hand, allow better understanding of the change occurring from a 
major structural shift in the journal. 

Results and Discussion 


Subject 

The distribution of article subject content is presented in Table 1. The 
data allow for a comparison of the percentage of articles within each time 
frame, as well as across time periods. The number in the upper left quadrant of 
each cell of the data matrix represents a raw score figure. Because of multiple 
classification, however, the “Total” raw score (345) does not equal the total 
number of articles (258), but rather the number of times the subject was treated 
within articles. The figures in parenthesis in the lower left quadrants indicate the 
percentage within each time block which the raw score represents. The figures 
in parenthesis in the upper right quadrants represent the percentage across time 
per subject category. Using category 5 as an example the raw score of 11 in the 




Note. Categories: l=Bibliography; 2=Religion(s); 3=Bible; 4=Doctrinal Theology; 5^Practical Theology; 6=Denominations and Sects; 
7=History; 8=Economic and Social Order; 9=Political Theory; 10=Education and Learning; ll=Arts and Literature; 12=Sdence and Technology; 
13=General. The number in the upper left quadrant of each cell of the matrix is the number of articles classified in the category. The figure in 
parenthesis in the lower left quadrants indicate the percentage within each time frame the score represents. The figure in parenthesis in the 
upper right quadrants represent the percentage across time per subject category. 
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1971-75 time frame is interpreted accordingly; while 42 percent of all Practical 
Theology references were concentrated within this span of years, the 11 refer¬ 
ences accounted for only 12 percent of the distribution of all subjects during 
that same period of time. 

The most frequently recurring theme treated in the major articles had to 
do with Denominations and Sects (Category 6). This category accounted for 
almost 15 percent of the subject treatment and it was the most frequently 
occurring subject in three of the five time blocks (1951-55; 1956-60. and 
1971-75). It encompasses such topics as Ecumenics, Catholicism, Orthodoxy, 
and all divisions of Protestantism. The breakdown of this category by topics is 
presented in Table 2, and will be discussed below. Other subjects dealt with 
more than 10 percent of the time during the past 25 years are: Bibliography 
(Category 1), History (7), and Arts and Literature (11). 

Table 2 

Topics Covered in Category 6: 

Denominations and Sects 


Time 

1951- 1956- 1961- 1966- 1971- 1951- 1968- 


Topics 

1955 

1960 

1965 

1970 

1975 

Total 

1 1967 1975 

Ecumenics 

4 


/ 

1 

2 

8 

5 

3 

Controversies 

1 




2 

3 

1 

2 

Unification 

1 





1 

1 


Relations 









Protestant/Catholic 

1 





1 

1 


Protestant/Orthodox 

1 





1 

1 


Anglican/Catholic 



1 



1 

1 


Anglican/Puritan 




1 


1 


1 

Catholicism 



2 


1 

3 

2 

1 

Orthodoxy 






0 



Protestantism 

10 

10 

5 

5 

10 

40 

28 

12 

General 

2 


1 

1 

4 

8 

4 

4 

Anabaptists 

2 

6 

3 

3 

1 

15 

13 

2 

Hussites, 









Utraquists, and 

1 


1 


4 

6 

2 

4 

Unity of Brethren 









Lutheranism 

3 




1 

4 

3 

1 

Huguenots 


3 




3 

3 


Alumbrados 

1 





1 

1 


Anglicanism 




1 


1 

1 


Hutterite Brethren 

1 





1 

1 


Pietists 


1 




1 

1 



From Table 2 it can be seen that Ecumenics and Protestantism received 
the greatest attention within Category 6. The inclusive term “ecumenics” 
received more attention during 1951-55 than during any other period throughout 
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the 25 year span, but the articles covered a variety of subjects. Hasting Eells, for 
example, examined “The Failure of Church Unification Efforts during the 
German Reformation” [1951], and Sven Goransson looked at “Schweden und 
Deutschland wahrend der synkretistischen Streitigkeiten 1645-1660” [1951]. 
Relations between confessional groups were the subject of investigations by 
Georg von Rauch and Gerhard Schmid. The former examined Protestant-Greek 
Orthodoxy tensions (“Protestantisch-ostkirchliche Begegnung im baltischen 
Grenzraum zur Schwedenzeit” [1952]), and the latter dealt with the differences 
between Protestants and Catholics (“Konfessionspolitik und Staatsrason bei den 
Verhandlungen des Westfalischen Friedenskongresses iiber die Gravamina Eccles- 
iastica” [1953]). Later, Catholic-Anglican, and Anglican-Puritan relations were 
subjects of investigation as well (“Christopher Davenport and the Thirty-Nine 
Articles” by Robert I. Bradley [1961], and “The Whitgift-Cartwright Controversy” 
by John F. H. New [1968]). Outside of the Ecumenics articles already mentioned, 
Catholicism was treated in only three papers, and Orthodoxy not at all. And in 
all three papers Catholicism was of secondary importance; an individual was the 
primary point of focus in each. The three articles are: “Sixtus of Siena and 
Roman Catholic Biblical Scholarship in the Reformation Period” by John 
Warwick Montgomery [1963]; “Petrus Canisius’s Stand on Usury: An Example 
of Jesuit Tactics in the German Counter Reformation” by Klaus Hansen [1964]; 
and “Erasmus and the Primacy of the Roman Pontiff: Between Conciliarism and 
Papalism” by Harry J. McSorley [1974]. 

Protestantism, on the other hand, received considerable attention through¬ 
out the 25 year period and actually accounted for 78 percent (40 of 51) of all 
items classed in this Category. But it too was sub-divided. Among the various 
confessional groups, the Anabaptists were most often the subject of investigation 
even though interest in them has not been strong in the period from 1968-75 as 
compared to the earlier time span. Other groups generally were much less 
frequently investigated. Consequently three articles dealing with the Hussites 
appearing in 1974 and 1975 seemed unusual (“ *We Are All Hussites’? Hus and 
Luther Revisited” by Scott H. Hendrix; “The Eucharist in Hussite Theology” 
by William R. Cook; and “Ownership of Church Patronage and the Czech 
Nobility’s Support for Hussitism” by Johannes M. Klassen). 

The inclusion of original text material in many of the articles explains the 
strong showing for Bibliography (Table 1: Category 1). Thirty-five of the 47 
items (74%) contained textual material. Much the same held true for the Arts 
and Literature category (11). Discussion or examination of a specific work 
caused an article to be classed here. The range of works covered included: 
Melanchthon’s “Loci Communes” [1951] and his “Reply to Pico” [1952]; 
Beza’s “De lure Magistratuum” [1954]; Spangenberg’s “Von den Worten 
Christi” [1970]; Calvin’s Institutes [1971];and Luther’s Theses [1970],as well 
as the “Querela Pads” of Erasmus [1951], the “Heptameron” of Marguerite 
de Navarre [1974], the last writings of Melchoir Hoffman [1972], and much 
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more. The Formula of Concord [1973] and the Augsburg Confession [1962, 
1966] were subjects of investigations as were numerous letters, tracts, and 
miscellaneous documents. The range of specific writings was such that with rare 
exception no work was treated more than once. 

An especially high, comparatively speaking, percentage of articles (22.2%) 
between 1966-70 focused on literature (only one of the 12 articles dealt with 
the theme of art). More scholars than usual focused on specific writings of 
Reformation figures (e.g., Bainton on “The Paraphrases of Erasmus”; Blanke on 
“Zwinglis ‘Fidei ratio’ (1530)”;Scheible on “Melanchthons Brief an Carlowitz”; 
Bockmann on “Der Lobgesang auf die Geburt Jesu Christi von Martin Opitz ...” 
[all 1966]; Gleason’s “Sixteenth Century Italian Interpretations of Luther” 
[1969]; and Haugaard’s “John Calvin and the Catechism of Alexander Nowell” 
[1970]). No other theme accounted for more than 20 percent of the published 
material during these 25 years. 

Science and Technology (Category 12), on the other hand, was not treated 
at all, and Religion(s) (2) was the focus of attention only rarely. Three essays 
accounted for this distribution. Schmidt’s two part essay [1951-52] was on 
“Biblizismus und naturliche Theologie in der Gewissenslehre des englischen 
Puritanismus.” Cohen [1963] examined “Die Juden und Luther” and Sabean 
[1964] looked at ‘The Theological Rationalism of MoTse Amyraut.” It should 
be observed that only one article pertained to a reformer (or the Reformers) and 
a world religion-i.e., Luther and Judaism. The consequences or effect of the 
Reformation on any other world religion—e.g., Islam—has not been thus far ex¬ 
plored in the ARG. This could be considered somewhat surprising in light of the 
emphasis in recent years on the role of world religions in academic studies. 

Considered from a different perspective—i.e., by subject across time—the 
strongest shift in emphasis is displayed in the Practical Theology category (5). 
Treatment went from a low point of about eight percent in 1961-65 to an equi¬ 
valent output of 42 percent in 1971-75. No one reason can be given to account 
for this. A broad array of practical theology topics are treated, even though the 
majority (7 of 11) cover sacramental themes (i.e., Baptism and Eucharist). A 
more sudden reversal in emphasis can be seen in the realm of Economic and 
Social Order Subjects (Category 8). After a gradual decline from 7 papers in 
1951-55 to 2 in 1966-70 there were 12 papers (40 percent of the total in 
1971-75. This shift, however, is more easily explained. Three papers by women 
on women in the Reformation period appeared in 1972; and Bainton provided 
an introduction to these papers. Subtract these four papers and the remaining 
percentage is not appreciably different from those in earlier periods. 
Taking into account the change in structure of the editorial board due to the 
death of Ritter and retirement of Bainton in 1967 it is interesting to observe the 
following shifts in emphasis. Treatment of History themes (Category 7) is up 
4.4 percent from 9.4 to 13.8. Practical Theology (5) and Economic and Social 
Order (8) subjects, as noted earlier, have also received more attention since 1967 
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than they did previously. Declines, on the other hand, have appeared to an 
appreciable degree in Bibliography (1) (off 3.5 percent), and Denominations and 
Sects (6) (down 2.8 percent). 

As has already been observed, there are some notable deficiencies in subject 
coverage (Science and Technology, Religion(s), possibly even Bible), and, as 
would be expected, there have been fluctuations in emphasis from one period 
to the next. But what has not thus far been emphasized is the rather even dis¬ 
tribution of subject treatment among the remaining topics. Ten of the 13 subject 
content categories are clustered within a range of eight percentage points. From 
this alone it can be concluded that the ARG does not have a narrow focus but 
that instead it takes a wide view toward events and issues of the Reformation 
period. 


Character 

It was initially hypothesized that Luther and Calvin-in that order—would 
be the most frequently favored characters of published studies in the ARG, and 
that all others would follow at a considerable distance. The results of the analysis, 
presented in Table 3, substantiate that hypothesis only in part. Luther, of course, 
has been the focus of attention in more articles (29) than has any other Refor¬ 
mation figure. The attention given to Calvin, however, was not as strong as was 
expected. Melanchthon, as the close disciple of, and successor to, Luther was 
considered in 21 of the articles and ranked second in popularity. Erasmus ranked 
third with more than double the attention given to Calvin. One hundred two 
personages were studied in one way or another over the past 25 years; only 11 
were the subject of attention three or more times. A list of 91 “lesser” figures 
appears in the Appendix. 

Roughly one quarter (27.9%) of all papers published in the ARG, pertained 
in some way to one (or more) of the first four notables listed in Table 3, i.e., 
Luther, Melanchthon, Erasmus, and Calvin. This distribution has remained fairly 
stable throughout all the time categories. But several observations can be made. 
Eight articles pertaining to Melanchthon appeared between 1956-60, four of 
which comprised the content of a whole issue of the ARG in 1960 (v. 51, no. 2). 
That year marked the quadricentennial of the death of Melanchthon. The editors, 
however, made no special note of the fact other than to group those papers into 
one issue, the only such issue ever devoted entirely to one figure. Since then 
research regarding Melanchthon appearing in the ARG has fallen off markedly. 
Attention to Erasmus has however, unaccountably, followed a different pattern. 
From a low period between 1961-65 (or even from 1956-70), there was con¬ 
siderable interest in him in the articles published between 1971-75. Four of six 
articles appeared in 1974. This time period or date does not coincide with any 
known event in the life of Erasmus. 
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Table 3 

Leading Reformation Characters 


Time 

1951- 1956- 1961- 1966- 1971- 1951- 1968- 


Character 

1955 

1960 

1965 

1970 

1975 

Total 

1967 

1975 

Luther 

4 

7 

7 

3 

8 

29 

18 

11 

Melanchthon 

3 

8 

6 

3 

1 

21 

18 

3 

Erasmus 

4 

2 

1 

2 

6 

15 

8 

7 

Calvin 

1 

3 

0 

1 

2 


4 

3 

Bucer 

3 

0 

0 

0 

1 


3 

1 

Zwingli 

1 

1 

0 

2 

0 


3 

1 

Beza 

2 

0 

1 

0 

0 


3 

0 

Brenz 

0 

0 

1 

2 

0 


1 

2 

Faber 

0 

0 

0 

1 

2 


0 

3 

Servetus 

2 

1 

0 

0 

0 


3 

0 

Spalatin 

2 

1 

0 

0 

0 


3 

0 

Number of Articles 









Top 4 Characters 

12 

20 

14 

9 

17 

72 

48 

24 

Top 11 Characters 

22 

23 

16 

14 

20 

95 

64 

31 

Total No. Articles 

51 

55 

45 

45 

62 

258 

169 

89 

% of Total Output 









Top 4 Characters 

23.5 

36.4 

31.1 

20.0 

27.4 

27.9 

28.4 

27.0 

Top 11 Characters 

43.1 

41.8 

35.6 

31.1 

32.3 

36.8 

37.9 

34.8 


The 29 papers dealing with Luther were written by 25 authors. Only three 
persons contributed more than a single essay, and Bomkamm (Heidelberg) led 
with three. German scholars were the most frequent contributors on Luther 
topics; they led the American scholars, the only other country represented, by a 
ratio of three to two. Robert Stupperich (Munster) contributed six of the 21 
articles on Melanchthon. Ten others contributed the remainder. Again the 
German scholars were the predominant contributors to these character studies. 
The majority of scholars discussing Calvin were also West Germans. There was 
one Swiss scholar represented, and one American. No one contributed more than 
a single paper. More Erasmian studies were generated from North America than 
anywhere else, but the authorship of these studies was diverse. Only Bainton 
(Yale) contributed a second paper on Erasmus. 

A broad range of contemporary characters were included in the articles 
appearing in the ARG during the past 25 years but only three were subjects of 
considerable interest. Those three were Luther, Melanchthon, and Erasmus; the 
latter a precursor of the Reformation, and the former co-leaders of the move¬ 
ment itself. The Archiv, consequently, can be characterized as a prominent 
source for character studies regarding these three figures. 
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Geography 

Seventy-three articles had geographical identity specific enough to tabulate. 
The results are presented in Table 4. No attempt was made to subdivide “The 
German Empire” (Area 2) into its provinces, thus the high figure of 27 for this 
category was as expected.The unexpected result was the number of papers which 
were addressed to the Reformation in England-Scotland-Ireland (6). Such papers 
included here were: “Aspects of Intellectual Tradition among the English Parish 
Gergy of the Reformation Period” by A. G. Dickens [1952]; “A Treatise on 
England’s Perils, 1578” by Albert J. Schmidt [1955]; “Sir Thomas Elyot and 
the English Reformation” by Stanford E. Lehmberg [1957]; “English Humanists; 
The Reformation and the Problem of Counsel” also by Lehmberg [1961]; 
“Alexander Alesius, Scottish Lutheran” by John T. McNeill [1964]; “Pierre 
Viretandthe Sixteenth-Century English Protestants” by Robert D. Linder [1967]; 
“Tudor Uses of Erasmus on the Eucharist” by E. J. Devereux [1971]; “Lutheran 
Influences in the Early English Reformation: Richard Morison Re-examined” 
by Cissie Rafferty Bonini [1973]; “Henry VIII and the Wealth of the English 
Episcopate” by Felicity M. Heal [1975], The 12 contributors were dispersed 
accordingly: eight from the United States; two from Great Britain, and one 
each from Canada and Germany (the latter author published a two part article). 

Table 4 


Geographic Area Distribution 


Area 

1951- 

1955 

1956- 

1960 

1961- 

1965 

Time 

1966- 

1970 

1971- 

1975 

Total 

1951- 

1967 

1968- 

1975 

1 

3 

2 

1 

1 

1 

8 

6 

2 

2 

5 

10 

3 

3 

6 

27 

19 

8 

3 


2 

1 


2 

5 

3 

2 

4 

1 

2 




3 

3 


5 


1 

1 


7 

9 

2 

7 

6 

4 

1 

2 

2 

4 

13 

8 

5 

7 

1 

2 




3 

3 


8 




1 


1 


1 

9 

1 





1 

1 


10 

3 

2 

1 

1 

2 

9 

6 

3 

11 

3 




1 

4 

3 

1 

12 



1 



1 

1 


13 

1 



2 


3 

3 


14 


1 




1 

1 


15 

1 





1 

1 


Totals 

23 

23 

10 

10 

23 

89 

60 

29 


Note. Areas: ^International Relations; 2=The German Empire; 3=Switzerland; 
4=The Low Countries; 5=France; 6=England-Scotland-Ireland; 7=Spain-Portugal; 8=Italy; 
9=South Eastern Europe; 10=Eastern Europe, Russia; ll=Scandinavia; 12-Near East; 
13=North America; 14=South America; 15=Europe. 
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The only other geographic areas accounting for ten percent or more of the 
output were “France” (Area 5) and “Eastern Europe and Russia” (10). The 
focus in the latter was on Bohemia, Moravia, and Silesia. 

Between 1971-75 there was a sudden upsurge of interest in Reformation 
affairs in France which accounted for the strong overall representation; seven 
such papers were published during this span. The three women’s studies papers 
mentioned above dealt with the French scene (Chrisman’s “Women and the 
Reformation in Strasbourg 1490-1530”; Roelker’s “Tlie Role of Noblewomen in 
the French Reformation”; and Blaisdell’s “Renee de France Between Reform 
and Counter-Reform”), and four of the seven papers were written by Americans 
(Chrisman, Roelker, Blaisdell, and James Kittelson). French, and even German, 
contributions, on the other hand, were conspicuously absent. 

The eight articles dealing with “International Relations” focused on the 
following combinations of countries or areas: Germany and the Netherlands 
(‘The Mutual Relations between the Miinster Anabaptists and the Netherlands” 
[1959]), Germany and Switzerland (“Martinus Hentius aus Kronstadt iiber den 
Lehrunterschied zwischen Wittenberg und der Schweiz in der/Abendnachtsfrage 
im Jahre 1543” [1963]), Germany and Spain (“Die Spanier und Spanien im 
Urteil des deutschen Volkes zur Zeit der Reformation” [1957]), Germany and 
Russia (“Nochmals Wittenberg und Byzanz: Die Moldau im Zeitalter der Refor- 
nation” [1970]), Russia and Europe (“Russia and Europe in the Age of the 
Reformation” [1952]), Germany, Sweden and Denmark (“Christian III. von 
Danemark, Landgraf Philipp von Hessen und Gustav Wasa. Bemiihungen um ein 
Biindnis zwischen den drei evangelischen Staaten 1537-1544 und die Hintergriinde 
ihres Scheitems” [1971], Germany and Sweden (“Scweden und Deutschland 
wahrend der synkretistischen Streitigheiten 1645-1660” [1951], and Sweden 
and Russia (‘Trotestantisch-ostkirchliche TJegegnung im baltischen Grenzraum 
zur Schwedenzeit” [1952]). The authors of these articles represented a broad 
cross section of countries: West Germany (3), Netherland (1), Romania (1), 
Sweden (1) and the U.S.A. (2). 

Summary and Conclusion 

The present article provided a general content analysis of the ARG over a 
period of 25 years from 1951 to 1975. As such it covered three content areas: 
Subject, Character, and Geography. 

An analysis of the data revealed, that of 13 broad subject categories, the 
one most often encompassing the content of an article was “Denominations and 
Sects.” Fifteen percent of the 258 major articles incorporated this theme. Bibli¬ 
ography, History, and the Arts and Literature categories each also accounted for 
more than ten percent of the subject treatment of articles. Conversely Science 
and Technology themes were not represented at all, and papers covering the 
topics of Religion(s) and Bible were not plentiful. Still it can be said that a broad 
range of topics (10 of the 13 categories) have been regularly considered during 
the 25 year span of this investigation. 
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Over 100 men and women involved in one way or another with the Refor¬ 
mation were subjects of investigation, but only four (Luther, Melanchthon, 
Erasmus, and Calvin) were dealt with five or more times between 1951-1975. 
The treatment of these four accounted for roughly one-quarter of the attention 
devoted to all Reformation figures. 

Since the Reformation unfolded and was played out primarily in Germany 
it is understandable that the lands comprising the German Empire received the 
most attention. On the other hand the amount of material focused geographically 
on the English Reformation and published in the ARG is surprising by its strong 
showing. The lack of attention given to Switzerland (or Geneva) is in line with 
the less than enthusiastic attention regarding Calvin. Neither figured strongly in 
the ARG. 

A detailed analysis of subject-author relationships was not executed. A 
cursory survey, however, revealed that Luther studies were most frequently 
covered by German scholars, whereas non-German related Reformation topics 
(e.g., Erasmus and the English Reformation) were more often the domain of 
English speaking scholars. 

Two conclusions can be made from the preceeding analyses. One, trends 
in content coverage (i.e., subject, character, geography), while evident, are not 
as pronounced as that indicated in my earlier paper regarding authorship of 
contributed articles to the ARG. 5 An accounting for most of the trends here can 
be made; neither are they, in the long-view, quite as significant as the trend 
regarding authorship. Two, the ARG, as its sub-title indicates,is “aninternational 
journal concerned with the history of the Reformation and its significance in 
world affairs.” The analysis of the subject content of the 258 major articles 
published in the stated 25 year period shows that while that claim is generally 
true, the ARG, however, manifests unique emphases. The German scene and its 
notable leaders hold priority, but some preference is also shown toward the 
English Reformation and Erasmus (and therefore also to humanistic studies). 
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Notes 


1 A helpful article here to understand the advantages and disadvantages of various 
analytic approaches is J. Michael Brittain and Maurice B. Line, ‘‘Sources of Citations and 
References for Analysis Purposes: A comparative Assessment,” Journal of Documentation, 
29 (1973), 72-BO. 

2 See particularly Bernard Berelson, Content Analysis in Communication Research , 
Glenco, Ill.: Free Press, 1952, the classic work in the field; and Ole R. Holsti, Content 
Analysis for the Social Sciences and Humanities, Reading, Mass.: Addison-Wesley, 1969, a 
more recent account. 

3 Several illustrative examples are: Donald Capps, Paul Ransohoff, and Lewis Rambo, 
“Publication Trends in the Psychology of Religion to 1974,*’ Journal for the Scientific 
Study of Religion, 15 (1976), 15-28; Patrick H. Munley, “A Content Analysis of the Journal 
of Counseling Psychology,” Journal of Counseling Psychology, 21 (1974), 305-10; and 
John. E. Horrocks and John D. Hogan, “A Survey and Interpretation of Article Character¬ 
istics: The Journal of Genetic Psychology, 1945-1969,” Genetic Psychology Monographs, 
87 (1973), 3-31. 

4 In another paper, I only explored the “Author and Institutional Characteristics of 
Major Articles in the Archiv fur Reformationsgeschichte ”. 

5 Ibid. 
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Appendix 

Inventory of “Other” Characters 


Adolf of Anhalt-Dessau (1970)* 
Agricola, Rudolph (1963) 

Albrecht of Prussia (1960,1973) 
Alesius, Alexander (1964) 
Amyraut, MoTse (1964) 

Arnoldi, Bartholomaeus (1965 [2]) 
Augustine of Hippo (1953) 

Bale, John (1962) 

Bibliander, Theodor (1953) 
Blaurer, Ambrosius (1955) 

Brant, Sebastian (1955) 
Bugenhagen, Johann (1967) 

Canisius, Petrus (1964) 

Capito, Wolfgang (1972) 
Cartwright, Thomas (1968) 
Castillo, Juan del (1954) 

Charles V (1971) 

Christian III (1971,1975) 

Colet, John (1974) 

Contarini, Gasparo (1960,1968) 

Davenport, Christopher (1961) 
DeDominis, Marco A. (1958) 
Denck, Hans (1959) 

Echpalawehund (Chief) (1952) 
Elyot, Sir Thomas (1957,1961) 
Engelbrecht, Anton (1973) 

Ferdinand H (1958) 

Franck, Sebastian (1956, 1964) 
Frederick 111 (1955,1973) 
Freisleben, Leonhard (1970) 

Gallus, Nikolaus (1974) 

George III of Anhalt (1961,1962) 
George of Saxony (1970) 

Gifford, George (1967) 

Grebel, Conrad (1969) 

Grebel, Jacob (1969) 

Gustavus Vasa (1971) 

Hamilton, Patrick (1974) 

Henry VIII (1962,1975) 

Hentius of Kronstadt (1963) 
Hoffmann, Melchior (1972) 
Hooper, John (1968) 

Hugolin of Orvieto (1963) 

Hus, John (1974) 

Jonas, Justus (1951) 

Kis, Stephen (1953) 

Knox, John (1974,1975) 


Lando, Ortensio (1974) 

Lang, Johann (1969) 

Lindenmaiers, Johannes (1975) 

Marpeck, Pilgram (1956 [2]) 
Marguerite de Navarre (1974) 

Marta, Giacomo Antonio (1969) 
More, Sir Thomas (1961,1969) 
Morison, Richard (1973) 

Moritz of Saxony (1961) 

Muntzer, Thomas (1959,1963) 

Nicholas of Cusa (1972) 

Niemirycz, Krzysztof (1974) 

Nizolius, Marius (1955) 

Nowell, Alexander (1970) 

Opitz, Martin (1966) 

Osiander, Andreas (1973[2]) 

Paracelsus (1955) 

Paul V (1969) 

Pellican, Conrad (1970) 

Perkins, William (1951) 

Peutinger, Conrad (1954 [2]) 

Philip of Hesse (1971) 

Pico della Mirandola, Giovanni (1970) 
Poggio Bracciolini, Giovanni (1967) 
Pole, Reginald (1961) 

Rauwolf, Leonhard (1964) 

Renee de France (1972) 

Reuchlin, Johannes (1956) 
Rothmann, Bernhard (1956) 

Salcedo, Nicholas (1969) 

Sacedo, Pierre (1969) 

Schatzgeyer, Casper (1970) 
Schwenckfeld, Caspar (1963) 

Simon Fidati (1963) 

Sixtus of Siena (1963) 

Spangenberg, Johann (1970) 

Tyndale, William (1962) 

Urban of Serralonga (1961) 

Viret, Pierre (1967) 

Wagner, Valentin (1968) 

Weigel, Valentin (1956,1964) 
Whitgift, John (1968) 

Wycliffe, John (1974) 

Zasius, Ulrich (1961) 


* The date within parentheses refers to the appearance of an article covering the 
identified character. 
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